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Robert D. Forsberg (Left) and Mark H, Hamilton, senior engineers, consult back copies of Proceedings at Computer Control Co., Framingham, Mass. 


PROCEEDINGS 


eevee eeeeee eevee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


really takes a beating... 
FROM ITS READERS! 


If you've been in many company libraries, 
we're sure you've seen “dog-eared’’ copies of 
Proceedings. It’s not a case of poor paper and 
printing—we use the best quality—it’s just an ex- 
ample of pass-along readership taken to extremes! 

Of course, 63,696 (ABC) professionally 
qualified men receive individual copies of 
Proceedings at home each month, as well as 15,550 
students in engineering colleges. What's the reason 
for this important following ? 

Proceedings of the IRE enlisted the aid of 
the John Fosdick Organization to take a survey 
of its many readers to find out what they thought. 
Here are some of their reactions. “We use 
Proceedings as a reference. It’s really a text. Has 
the largest amount in proportion of text, the high- 
cst quality text, and the largest amount of informa- 
tional advertising of any book in the industry.” 
And, of special interest to advertisers, one chief 
engineer said, ‘I’ve saved half-a-million dollars by 
buying from ads in Proceedings, and I've bought 


a quarter of a million dollars worth of equipment 
from the ads.” 


Fact is, 100% of those interviewed said 
they have some purchasing responsibility! And, as 
a further indication of the effectiveness of using 
Proceedings to reach buying factors of electronic 
equipment, components and supplies, these readers 
expressed a 2 to 1 preference for Proceedings 
when compared with mentions of all the electronic 
books. (Survey available upon request—ask for it!) 


Are you now reaching this important, se- 
lect audience for your product? You can, you 
know, reach them 12 times a year in Proceedings 
for just $9,720. (1961 rates). A similar schedule 
in a semi-monthly would cost $23,270 . . . and 
in a weekly, $46,280! Call or write today for all 
the facts. Find out what selling power Proceeding: 
really has! Reach 63,696 (net paid circulation) 
top-level radio-electronics men each and every 
month throughout the year! 


For a share 

in the present, and 
a stake in the future, 
make your product 


NEWS * 


Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36,N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 
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PORTRAIT OF A BUYER ON THE WAY UP 


This young man makes a habit of discovery. No wonder 
he’s going up so fast! 


You see, when his boss wants product information our 
hero knows where to find it. 


Finding product information quickly, when it’s 
wanted, is no mean trick. But early in his career every 
buyer learns that his one unfailing source is Thomas 
Publishing Company. 


Think of Thomas Publishing as product information 
headquarters—because each year they compile 10,000 
pages of product listings and sources in four huge 
volumes called Thomas Register, That’s why buyers 
refer to TR 70,000 times a day—because it is complete. 


For similar reasons, buyers study their monthly copy 
of Industrial Equipment News—looking for product 
news and information. Their purposeful shopping 
almost always produces inquiries that lead to sales. 


That’s because IEN is read by 81,000 men whose job 
is buying. 


To sell more to industry, advertise in IEN and TR. 


They’re published by Thomas, product_information 
headquarters for the men who buy. 


THOMAS 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Product Information Headquarters 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. 
Phone: OXford 5-O500 
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a penetrating look at reader qualification 


CONTINUOUS READERSHIP SURVEY offers our 


Each month, a typical cross-section of PIT AND Ol AR- 
RY’s readers come under intense observation. We call it 
our CONTINUOUS READERSHIP SURVEY . . . a first- 
hand, authoritative survey among producers of sand and 
gravel, crushed stone, cement, gypsum, lime and other 
mineral products. All are PIT AND QUARRY readers 

. and their response to our questionnaire gives us a 


clear-cut view of their buying qualifications. 


Perhaps most important of all is the fact that this 


send for your 
copy 


This brochure gives all 
the facts concerning 
PIT AND QUARRY’s 
Continuous Readership 
Survey . .. and what 
it means to you as an 
advertiser. Write for 


your copy, today. 
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editors a yardstick with which to measure the effectiveness 
of their editorial product. And, after all, the better the 
editorial the more interest generated among our readers. 
Advertisers, too, share in this reward. for one of the direct 
benefits of CRS is a continuous verification of PIT AND 
QUARRY ’s subscriber list. Thus, the right men, exposed 
to the right editorial fare, add up to a prime prospect for 


any advertiser. 


AD-GAGE reports Reader Response 
to Advertising and Editorial in: 


pit “"« quarry 


PIT and 


QUARRY 


431 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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shop talk .. . 


gy Every industrial advertising 
manager who reads’ INDUSTRIAL 
MarkKeETING will find this issue of 
special interest, because, beginning 
on page 31, he will find himself “dis- 
sected” in six pages of tables and 
text. Here’s where he can find out 
how he stacks up against his coun- 
terparts throughout industry. 

This first article of a two-part 
series concentrates on the ad man- 
ager’s salary, measuring it against 
several different yardsticks. The 
article also contains verbatim com- 
ments, telling how ad managers 
view themselves and their jobs. 

The second article in the series 
will cover the various phases of the 
industrial ad manager’s job—telling 
what functions he performs, which 
of these he would rather not do and 
which additional tasks he would like 
to take over. Watch for Part 2 of 
this important feature in the March 
IM. 


dey It’s pretty hard to get anyone 
to agree that we’re in a recession. 
It’s also pretty hard to get anyone to 
agree that we’re not. But no matter 
what you call it, the current busi- 
ness slowdown definitely seems to 
call for special sales efforts and sales 
strategy. We’ve asked members of 
our “Industrial Sales Executive 
Forum” to tell what strategy they 
are using to beat the slowdown. 
Their answers are in the feature be- 
ginning on page 37. Here are valu- 
able ideas for every industrial sales 
manager. 


Gey There is a tremendous market 
for U. S. industrial products abroad, 
but many American firms are letting 
it go by default. This is the opinion 
of the business leaders and govern- 
ment experts who provided infor- 
mation for the article beginning on 
page 44. The article cites specific ex- 
port sales opportunities and tells 
how to get further information on 
these potential markets. 


In these days when increased ex- 
port selling is vital not only to in- 
dividual companies but also to the 
country as a whole, this article is 
particularly timely. 


dey One of the biggest problems 
facing industrial sales managers is 
effectively training their salesmen. 
The article beginning on page 60 
will go a long way toward solving 
this problem. It’s the first of a four- 
part series which will tell in great 
detail how to go about setting up 
and carrying out a sales training 
program. 

This first article covers the pre- 
liminary steps that are necessary 
before launching a sales training 
program. The others will give the 
mechanics of handling sales training 
and tell how to follow up and cap- 
italize on the program. This series 
could well become the “Bible of 
Sales Training” for industrial sales 
managers. 


gy Advertising can be a mighty 
frustrating business for both the ad 
manager and the agency man. Too 
many times, the ad manager feels 
he just can’t get what he wants out 
of the agency . . and the agency man 
feels he can’t get an ad okayed no 
matter what he does. 

The article beginning on page 76 
certainly won't end this frustration. 
But it does show why such irrita- 
tions often are necessary. A major 
point in the article is the cost of re- 
peated revisions. (How many can 
you afford? When must you stop?) 
The article gives no definite an- 
swers here either; but it indicates 
that an easy okay can often be cost- 
ly in terms of advertising value. 


oo Editors 


Complete table of contents. ..pages4&5 





to the Big Plant 
MAINTENANCE MARKET 


High vitamin ‘‘SEE”’ content 
of IM & PO triggers quick 
response to ads “ame UN- 
blocking all cranial ¢avities. 
Breathing becomes free, 
deep and natural. 





Over 72,000 Buyers in 
over 45,000 plants respond 
repeatedly to this built-in 
vitamin “SEE” factor of 











Maintenance 
and piant 


Operation 


Try an ad today... 
it's Medially proven! 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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TABLE OF 


inside look at today’s industrial ad manager ............ 


This exclusive IM research report tells all about the modern industrial 
advertising manager—how much money he makes, what education he 
has, his ambitions and frustrations. The article is based upon a survey 


f a nation-wide cross-section of 316 industrial ad managers. 
H. Jay Bullen 


Industrial sales managers tell how to sell in a recession .... 


What actions are industrial sales executives taking to continue selling 
profitably during the current economic downturn? We asked that ques- 
tion of six members of our ‘Industrial Sales Executives Forum.’ Here 


are their answers. 


FMC gets $500,000 in orders at four-day trade show ...... 


Too many industrial companies are going “institutional” with their 
trade show exhibits, claims the ad manager who wrote this article. 
Trade shows, he insists, can and should be used for selling. He proves 


his point with a case history from his own company. R. C. Campbell 


Are you missing the boat in export sales? .............. 


You may have a bigger export market than you think. This article out- 
lines the scope of overseas sales possibilities for U.S. industry in gen- 
eral, and tells how an individual company can get specific information 


Phil Hirsch 


n its foreign marketing opportunities. 


Is this press conference really necessary? ............+. 


Contrary to what some editors think, there are a few pr men who real 
ize that a press conference is not the answer to every pr problem. One 
of them is the author of this article, a G. M. Basford Co. pr executive. 
He tells when a press conference should not be held, then tells how to 
nference on the relatively rare occasions when 


Arthur M. Weinberg 


hold a good press c 
one is called for. 


How industrial companies spend their ad dollars ......... 


Here is part two of IM’s exclusive report on industrial advertising budg- 
ets. (Part one appeared in January.) This final article gives the dollar 
breakdown of promotional spending by survey respondents, and it also 


H. Jay Bullen 


shows how sales promotion budgeting is handled. 


A practical guide to industrial sales training ............ 


Here is the first article of a four-part series that may well become the 
Bible of Sales Training” for industrial sales managers. This first article 
tells the importance of setting up such a program and outlines the 
first steps necessary. The author is sales manager of a Koppers Co. di- 
vision and has had 25 years’ experience in managing and training 


R. A. Gopel 


salesmen. 


How much time can you afford to ‘improve’ your ads? ..... 


Should an industrial ad be re-worked once, twice, six or a dozen times 
to make sure it’s “right?’’ How much of this kind of revision can an 
advertiser and its agency afford. In this article, IM’'s consulting editor 
brings 40 years of industrial advertising experience to the examination 


f these questions. Keith J. Evans 
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37 
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101-year-old company gets a new look in marketing ..... . 


Here's how a new marketing team is giving a new look and new direc 
tion to Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. 


What to do when the company birthday’s over .......... 


Colson Corp. increases ad spending to capitalize on last year’s anniver 
sary. 


How should ad budgets be presented to management? ... 


Should the annual advertising budget be presented by simple oral or 
written reports or through elaborate, detailed presentations? Here is 
part two of our "Top Management Forum” discussion on the subject. 


Industry wants action on depreciation issue ............. 


Business men (and labor leaders, too) say federal tax policies in re 
gard to the depreciation of capital equipment are holding back the 
economy and causing stagnation and unemployment. The U. S. now 
has surveyed various size businesses to learn what tax law changes 
they want. Here’s a full report on the survey results, together with an 


analysis of the whole depreciation situation. Stanley E. Cohen 


How can you set trade-in prices on used machines? ....... 


How much should you allow for a used machine taken in trade on a 
new model? How much should you sell that same used machine for? 
This ‘Problems in Industrial Marketing’ feature will help you find some 
answers to these knotty questions. 


Direct mail campaign sells itself to distributors .......... 


This direct mail program was so good the manufacturer didn’t have t 
request distributors to participate—they asked in. The campaign wins 
our IM “Sales Promotion Idea-of-the-Month" award. 


How one distributor screens advertising inquiries ........ 


A standard mail piece gives inquirers quick answers and at the same 
time screens out real prospects. 


Runners-up in IM competition offer examples of ingenuity . . 


Copy Chasers comment on the advertising of three final contenders for 
the 1960 industrial advertising crown . . a critique of some of the best 


industrial advertising of the past year. 
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WHAT DO 
5 NEW YORK 

DOCTORS 
RECOMMEND. 


*, for Tired 
Distribution 











Probably the 
Journal of Neuropsychiatry. 
But then again, what do five 
New York doctors know 
about the Anatomy of the IN- 
DUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTOR. 
When you advertise in 


industrial 
Distributor 
Ne ves 





... YOU become the doctor 
...and you don’t have to 
worry about losing patience 
».+. One good ad gets 
“reflex” action. 


You’ don’t have to be an 
ophthalmologist to open the 
eyes of Industrial Distribu- 
tors reached by our circula- 
tion of 25,000 .. . one ad 
in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBU- 
TOR NEWS will do it for you. 
For complete relief, take 
one every issue. 


AMES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Philadelphia 1, Penna. 
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THE VITAL BUYING INFLUENCE IN MANUFACTURING IS 


THE ENGINEERING FUNCTION 


Among metalworking magazines there’s much talk today of the importance of 
“the buying team'’—made up of members of corporate management, engineer- 
ing, plant-production and purchasing. But wherever such a ‘‘team’”’ does exist, 
it’s a provable fact that the vital buying influence—in the vast majority of manu- 
facturing product purchases—is the engineering function! 











All that’s necessary to bear this out is to examine the responsibilities of the 
engineering function. It’s engineering that must... 


@ plan the processes of manufacturing, specify the machines and tools and integrate 
the facilities required for efficient production. 

@ estimate expenditures and recommend replacement of equipment. 

@ continually strive to improve manufacturing output until unit cost is at a minimum 
and quality is at its highest. 


In the light of these responsibilities, there can be no doubt that the man who 
plans the processes and specifies the machines, tools and materials is the vital 
buying influence in manufacturing! 





Here, then, is the man on whom 
to concentrate your selling .. . 


the tool and manufacturing engineer! 


Specifically, your prime prospect—the vital buying influence you must reach— 
is the tool and manufacturing engineer. This term is not a title; it’s descriptive 
of the engineering function in manufacturing. The tool and manufacturing 
engineer is a member of a highly skilled profession, specializing in the efficient 
manufacturing of goods of all kinds. He and his colleagues are men of many 
titles. He may be a company president, works manager, chief tool engineer, 
production supervisor, design and development engineer, process engineer 
or vice president of engineering. Or he may bear one of scores of other titles. 








He is deeply concerned with the manufacture of products of all kinds. His work 
involves the use of all types of machine tools, presses, process equipment, 
automation equipment, inspection, checking and testing equipment, jigs and 
fixtures and other manufacturing devices. He is vitally interested in materials. 


He is constantly faced with the necessity of making important decisions. He 
must decide to buy, scrap, substitute, revise, modify, approve or recommend 
the tools of manufacturing. His decisions must be based on solid information, 
on facts. 





He and 41,000 others of his profession find such solid facts in their own maga- 
zine —THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 
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Definitely the one best medium 
through which to reach him... 
THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER! 


THE TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER does not try to be all things 
to all men. It’s written solely for the engineer who creates new methods, 
specifies equipment and materials and coordinates manufacturing processes. 
Its over-all editorial objective: 


To keep the tool and manufacturing engineer fully current as to manufacturing 
techniques, equipment, materials and trends—and thus not only help him 
solve his day-to-day problems but assist him in his long-range planning. 


Since the magazine is designed to be of maximum help to 41,000 engineers 
and their numerous associates in the manufacturing field, the editorial content 
is carefully shaped to their requirements. The 10 full-time editors conduct 
continuing surveys of readership, while 80 field editors supply information 
and articles in keeping with readers’ needs. 


As a final check on reader interest and editorial direction, the magazine utilizes 
the services of the Eastman Research Organization, outstanding editorial 
analysts. 


RESULT: Remarkably high readership! 


Because it effectively serves the functional needs of its 41,000 readers, THE 
TOOL AND MANUFACTURING ENGINEER enjoys remarkably high readership 
and an exceptionally high renewal rate. Continuing surveys have established 
that... 


89% study the magazine thoroughly. 

90% read it within a week of its receipt. 

85% use it as a continuing reference source. 

82% specify that it be mailed to their homes to enable intensive study. 

86% renew their subscriptions every year. 
This high readership assures your advertising message far more than usual 
attention and consideration. Like the magazine’s editorial content, your product 
story is read by men who are constantly seeking ways to reduce costs and 


increase manufacturing efficiency—the men who together comprise industry's 
vital buying influence! 





the tool and 
manufacturing 


atseaecn 


Published by American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers « 10700 Puritan Ave. « Detroit 38, Mich. 
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“So all right, 
he said, 


The second of a series of ad-conver- 
sations inspired by FOOD Engineer- 
ing salesmen’s call reports. This one 
from John Snell in Chicago, visiting 
the advertising manager 

of a leading equipment 
manufacturer... 


l 
; 
§ 
: 
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sell me,” | 
“?’m open-minded.” 


Harold welcomed me with open arms. Why, six 
months ago the guy wouldn’t speak to me. 


I gazed at him suspiciously, “What gives?” I said. 


“Very simple,” he said. “I may be stuck out here 
in the sticks, but I’m hep on economic trends. So 
although we sell many markets, as well you know, 
this year the food industry happens to look 
more inviting than usual.” 


“Ha!” I said. “Did you know that food companies 
expect sales to increase 5.3 % in’61, and profits 
almost as much? And, more important to you— 
capital spending is going to step up 13.2%. 
Did you know...” 


“Excuse the interruption,” he said. “I know. I read 
your 4th Annual Forecast by Food Company 
Presidents. The market’s marvelous. Sell me the 
magazine...” 

“Nothing to sell,” I said, rapidly regaining my com- 
posure. “I'll give you a series of undisputed facts. 
Then, you buy.” 


“Try me,” he said, giving out with the old fish-eye. 


“Okay. First: FOOD Engineering is the only man- 
agement magazine in a market spending a billion 
dollars or more for plant and equipment. Second: 
It alone is edited for administrative, plant op- 
erating and technical management men.” 


“Who cares about this marketing stuff?” he said. 


“So every management man in the front office or 
plant has to care, today — regardless of his title or 
function. That’s why FE, uniquely, keeps production 
and technical people, engineers, even company 
presidents alerted to hot marketing developments.” 


“Makes sense,” he said. ““What about circulation?” 


“FE gives you the greatest increase in the field,” I 
said. “Domestic coverage is actually up 43 %. 
Total circulation is now over 39,000. Last sum- 
mer it was 28,500. As for quality — you know 
Chilton’s rigid system of quality control.” 


“So far so good,” he said. “And if FE is so good, 
who else besides myself acknowledges same?” 


I pulled out my list of new customers. “Well,” I 
said, toying with him, “There’s Yale & Towne, 
Marlex, (that’s Phillips Petroleum), Ames 
Iron, Thayer Seale, Pacific Vegetable Oil, 
Dorr-Oliver, Malayan Tin Bureau, Albion In- 
dustries, Rheem, Elgin Mfg., Crown-Zeller- 
bach, Kimberly-Clark . . .” 


“Enough! Enough!” he said, holding up his hand. 
“Now my only problem is how much space do I take 
from other quieter markets to really grab me a slice 
of that food-billion?” 
ee ae 

How strong a schedule did John Snell finally 
get? Is your 1961 space program out of eco- 
nomic balance, too? How many pages should 
you be carrying in FOOD Engineering? Write 
today, and find out. 


FOOD 


ENGINE EC RING 


MM al-mrodalh amaal-tar-(el-laal-tah @iaal-lel-P4ial— 
in a $1-billion market 


A CHILTON PUBLICATION, CHESTNUT & 56TH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 39, PA. 
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PRECISE IMPACT OF 


to electric utilities now. 


Now, we can accurately evaluate performance 
and effect of our editorial and your adver- 
tising to electric-utility management, both 
administrative and technical, by means of 
our new reader-research program ‘“‘Reader- 
Data-Graph.” This new and different tech- 
nique, field tested for more than a year, 
measures reader interest and action for every 
page, editorial and advertising, in each issue 
researched. 

Advertisers benefit from these unusual fea- 
tures of the program: 


¥ Large Sample (more than three times 
the numbers of readers researched than 
normally studied by other widely-accepted 
methods) permits separate study of major 
utility functions. 


Extensive Data is available for each ad- 
vertisement or editorial feature, including 
scores for “‘seen’’, “‘amount read’’, “‘de- 
gree of interest”, and “‘action taken”’. 


Usable Projections are possible because 
reading habits of non-respondents are 
included as well. 


This distribution equipment Graphic Presentation permits easy study 
ad, page 11 of September 15 and comparison of ad-exposure patterns. 


EL&P,, was seen by 58 percent ; 4 ; 

of all reader-respondents; 31 3. IBM Data Storage keyed to EL&P's 

percent of all respondents expressed varying de- IBM circulation classification system per- 
mits detailed study of reader response of 


grees of interest from moderate to great; seven : 
percent of all respondents reported action by sav- any one of dozens of different job titles of 


ing the ad, referring it to others, writing for more utility management, classified as adminis- 
information, or telephoning the manufacturer's trative, generation, transmission and dis- 
representative. On the opposite page, interest and tribution . . . even geographically if de- 
action charts show response to this same ad by sired. 

executives with varying job interests. 


TE 

















This chart shows interest displayed and action taken by all pee — : 
respondents to each editorial and advertising unit in EL&P’s moderate interest 
September 15, 1960 issue. “E"’, “2E"’", and “4E’’ denote one, Mi =great interest 


two, and four-page editorial units; ““A’’, “2A’’, and “4A"’ ~~ +f: : 
denote one, two, and four-page units of advertising. bs 3] is specific action taken 
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YOUR ADVERTISING 


measured by this new RDG service 





Administrative Executives 





Of the administrative executives respond- 








ing, 56 percent saw this advertisement, 29 
percent read some or all of the copy, 28 











percent expressed moderate to great 
interest, and six percent took some kind of 
action , . . saved the ad, referred it to 
others, wrote for more information, or called 
the manufacturer's representative. 





Generation Executives 








Of the generation executives responding, 








55 percent saw the ad, 26 percent expressed 








moderate to great interest, and two per- 











cent were interested enough to take some 
kind of action even though the ad was not 








specifically aimed at generation executive 
attention. 


Transmission and Distribution 











Executives 























This example illustrates how much farther R-D-G serv- 
ice goes than other commonly-accepted readership 
studies. Due to IBM Data Storage, however, even more 
minute analyses by job title or geographic location are 
possible. For example, an advertiser can readily deter- 
mine exactly how effective his advertising is in reaching 
and influencing utility presidents and purchasing agents, 


the only 
magazine 
serving the & 
electric-utility 
industry 
exclusively 


Of transmission and distribution executives 
responding, 59 percent saw and remem- 
bered the ad, 37 percent read some or all 
of the copy, 33 percent reported moderate 
to great interest, and nearly nine percent 
took specific action... saving or referring 
the ad to others, writing or telephoning for 
more information. 


while skipping all titles in between. If he desires, he can 
also measure advertising impact on specific segments of 
the market, the west coast area, for instance. 

For more information about this program, the dy- 
namic electric-utility market, or other EL&P services 
call our office nearest you. 


A Haywood Publication 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 
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formula 1? on 


or blanketing 


Canada’s 


engineering 


construction 


industry 
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Why doesn’t “Contract Record” only publish 12 
times a year like most other magazines ? 


Actually Engineering and Contract Record is the only 
national engineering construction magazine to publish 
a monthly magazine 12 times each year. Each of our 
twelve monthly issues brings construction technology 
to Canadian contractors, engineers, quarry operators, 
and government construction men. It also brings 
interpretive industry analyses, and the usual 

editorial departments. 


Well, why a Directory then ? 


Lots of reasons. Nobody ever looked up a buyers guide 
to buy a crawler tractor. But plenty of old, and not so 
old construction men forget just what the name of 

the distributor’s sales manager is, or what the phone 
number is. Or city purchasing agents want a complete 
list of grader manufacturers to send tender forms to. 
When it comes to less routine buying, our buyer’s 
guide is even more needed. 


You also claim to be the construction encyclopaedia. 


There are many good reasons for this. Most Canadian 
construction associations do not have the resources 

to publish as much data on their members’ organization’s 
staffs, abilities, branches, etc. as Engineering and 
Contract Record does. Or to recheck and reissue it 
annually for 11,000 industry men to use. 


ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD 


FOR BUYERS AND USERS OF CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 





ANNUAL CATALOGUE IN 
ENGINEERING AND 
CONTRACT RECORD’S 
DIRECTORY 1961-1962 


Lots of claims so far, but proof of usership ? 


DIRECTORY has been issued for only three years as 
an annual, thirteenth edition. After the first edition 
extensive staff-reader interviews established the 
strengths . . . and limitations . . . of the volume and 
numerous changes took place in the 1959-1960 edition. 
Seven months after this edition was mailed, an 
extensive mail usage survey showed average references 
of slightly over once per month. There was even a 
devoted 8°% of our readers who had used the 

Buyers Guide section over 50 times. This survey led to 
more changes and additions in our current 1960-1961 
edition, which is in turn about to be reader-researched 
in more probing detail. 


Why try to list all supplier sales manager’s 
names and telephones ? 


Our turn to ask a question. How would you like an 
international telephone directory for your own business? 
Well, our latest edition lists the phone number for 

B.C. Tractor in Vancouver (FA 5-1231) and for 

Little Giant Crane and Shovel in Des Moines 

(AM 6-5171), among nearly 1500 suppliers. Not 
everyone wants to supply names of sales managers, tho. 


Vil bet your Select List of Leading Contractors 
is just a direct mail list source! 


It might be incidentally that, but it has one limitation. 


It is not intended to be a complete mailing list. 
For instance, it only lists contractors who are members 


hy 


BALANCED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 
TO THE BUYERS OF 
CONSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 

AND MATERIALS 


of the provincial or federal contractors associations. 
And it gives more information about these firms than 
has ever been published together before. Like the dollar 
volume of construction they do annually. 


But doesn’t your book go to contractors ? 
Quarries, governments, and consulting engineers all buy 
construction equipment and/or materials. So they get 
our publication too . . . and they all deal 

with contractors. 


Who advertised in your latest edition ? 

About 125 different companies including: Aeroquip 
(Canada) Ltd.; Blackwood Hodge Co. Ltd.; 
Bucyrus-Blades, Inc.; Canada Cement Co. Ltd.; 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ltd.; J. I. Case Co.; 
Dominion Bridge Co. Ltd.; The Eimco Corp.; 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd. (Trucks); 
Harnischfeger Corp.; International Harvester Co. of 
Canada Ltd.; Mack Trucks, Inc., Northwest 
Engineering Co.; Schramm, Inc.; Tidewater Oil Co. 
(Canada) Ltd.; The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


For more information ? 

Telephone collect to Rey Ratz, Chicago, ST 2-8811; 
Ray Kittle, Los Angeles, DU 5-3991; Al Heisey, Toronto, 
HI 4-6641; Eric Burman, Montreal, RE 3-8221, or 
Look up the details in Canadian Media Rates and Data 
... or Canadian Advertising. (Both guides to buying). 


Closing date: March 15, 1961 for mailing April 15, 1961 


The HUGH C. MACLEAN Publications Limited 


1450 Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Canada, HIckory 4-6641 


ND CCAB( 


6088 
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The pressure is on. Profits 
are being squeezed. Sales 
are harder to come by. It’s 
a buyers’ market. How do 
you hold or increase your 
share of business? You 
convince the Purchasing 
Agent of the real valves in 
your product. Top manage- 
ment knows the PA is a 
key man in adding to net 
profit through use of mod- 
ern and technical purchas- 
ing procedures. His man- 
agement demands it of him. 
He must buy wisely. He must 
know your full story on your 
quality, delivery and added 
values. Right now he is us- 
ing the hottest buying tool 
ever developed—VALUE 
ANALYSIS. 





The extra values in PURCHASING Magazine's 


VALUE ANALYSIS ISSUE 


What qualifies one issue of a magazine as a 
great advertising buy? One that’s worth an 
extra advertising effort on your part to pry 
loose more sales in today’s tightening buyers’ 
market? 

That issue must offer both the readers and 
advertisers provable extra values. If there is 
any question in your mind about the worth of 
PURCHASING Magazine’s upcoming Value 
Analysis issue, first take a idok at what hap- 
pened with last year’s issue. 

Before press date, 600 companies ordered 
from one to 300 extra copies at $1 each. 
Purchasing agents spent a phenomenal aver- 
age of 5 hr. 22 min. reading and referring to 
it. They kept it on file for an average of 10 
months and 6 days, referring to it an average 
of 82 times. Within six weeks after receiving 
it, 49% of the recipients had adopted or 
planned to investigate an average of 5/2 
items seen in the issue.* 

Next, look at what the May 8 Value Analysis 
issue will deliver this year. A complete behind- 
the-scenes report on General Electric 
Company’s‘‘Total Value” purchasing program. 
Case histories on 300 actual savings with 
Value Analysis in nine product categories. A 
gigantic editorial effort on today’s most widely 
used technical approach to good buying 
practices. 

A 30,000-plus circulation, not counting the 
hundreds of extra copies sure to be pur- 
chased. Extra readership because PA’s are 
pre-sold on the value of this subject which 
PURCHASING Magazine has been reporting 
for 12 years. Extra life for your advertising 
because this issue is loaded with helpful in- 
formation. Special position for your adver- 
tisements adjacent to related editorial matter. 
Extra sales activity proved by outstanding re- 
sults from previous Value Analysis issues. 

Don’t miss it. No increase in acivertising 
rates. Call, write or wire us your space re- Seiad i ; 
quirements in PURCHASING Magazine’s May 8 eresnyhh ig > nl rs roe aoe 
Value Analysis issue. Closing date: April 17. Value Analysis issue. Copies on request. 


PURCHASING 


MAGAZINE 
Sells the man who buys 
Gp AConover-Mast publicatione205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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makes in-plant checks 
to give you in-depth coverage 
of metalworking buying power 


Metalworking buying power is a fluid force. It keeps changing as individuals 
move in, move up, move out. 


Keeping track of these changes is easy in small plants—those with fewer 
than 100 employees. MACHINERY uses direct correspondence, phone calls 
and Western Union to do this part of the job. 


But it’s quite a different story in those plants with “‘buying teams’ —as 
many as 20 or 30 men with specifying or buying authority. Keeping track 
of changes in these plants requires more than conventional methods. It takes 
constant personal contact. 


And that is what MACHINERY provides. 


MACHINERY ’S field men pinpoint the buying authorities you want to reach. 
These men from MACHINERY have nothing to sell. Consequently, they can 
open doors closed to many. 


The confidential reports these men file reveal the current live buying 
power of the industry—and these are the men to whom we send copies of 
MACHINERY every month. For example, in November we mailed 36,404 
copies to 13,136 U.S. metalworking plants. 9,510 of these plants had more 
than 100 employees. This coverage of volume-buying and specifying 
authorities is second to none in the metalworking industry. 


Typical Reports 


submitted by MACHINERY’s field men. Note how new names are 
added and how older ones are double-checked for correctness of 
title and possession of buying power. 
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IT’S WHAT'S “INSIDE” THAT COUNTS 


EXCLUSIVES make electronics buyers’ guide 


EXGUUS 64-page reference section assures extra use 


@ 21 years of publication plus annual verification of product list- @ A hard-selling follow-through for your advertising in the weekly 
ings by the industry itself, give EBG accuracy, completeness and _ issues of electronics. 


hority second to none. 
ee @ Most reliable, most used directory in the industry. It’s the 53rd 


@ Simplified and complete cross-indexing gives user quick, easy _ issue of electronics. You know what you get: circulation is audited 
way to find your listings and advertising. You get more exposure. _—_ by ABC. 


electronics buyers’ guide and reference issue The electronic engineer’s Basic Buying Book 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. Write for 


complete 
CLOSING DATES FOR 1961 ISSUE: Published, July 20. Space Reservation, April 16. Copy to Set, April 23. ; facts today! 


Complete Plates, May 1. Inserts at Binders, May 31. 





DYNAMIC, INSPIRATIONAL, INFORMED, SUCCESSFUL... 


That’s Brig. Gen. Robert G. MacDonnell, Division 
Engineer, U. S. Army Engineer-Division, South Pacific, in 
charge of design and construction of missile-test installa- 
tion at Edwards Air Force Base, California. 


The strange new shape blossoming in the desert behind 
him will soon be a landmark in the race for space. It’s the 
U. S.’s biggest rocket-test stand, capable of withstarding 
the 3,000,000-Ib. thrust of two huge Saturn rocket engines 
—part of the cluster of eight designed to land men on the 
moon. It’s a project that calls for bold new design and 
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construction ideas—and men able to turn them info reality, 

Gen. MacDonnell, West Point ’34, and holder of a 
Master of Science degree from the University of California, 
is an old hand at bringing new ideas to life—and in im- 
parting them to others. Today he heads a construction 
agency of 18 officers and more than 3,000 civilian employees 
responsible for 54 Army and Air Force installations and 39 
civil works projects in a program running to more than 
$150,000,000 a year. As Division Engineer, he directs pro- 
gramming, budgeting, financial and general management 
of all phases of these gigantic activities. He wears the 





dene 


. om pee ee as, 6 BA 


Legion of Merit, the Bronze Star Medal as well as the 
Army Commendation Ribbon. 

Men like Gen. MacDonnell—the men under the hard 
hats who are everywhere building the future America— 
have to keep abreast of new developments in all phases of 
construction. These are the men who turn each week—as 
part of their jobs—to Engineering News-Record for the 
latest news on the equipment, materials, machinery, 
money and manpower they need in their work. These are 
the men you reach when you advertise in Engineering 
News-Record. 


FREE WORLD’S BIGGEST ROCKET TEST STAND 
at Edwards Air Force Base is designed for 
static tests of rocket engines ultimately de- 
veloping up to 6,000,000 pounds thrust. 


Base structure of 12,000 cubic yards of con- 
crete has an overall height of about 125 feet. 
A 780-ft. tunnel connects the stand to a 
control center and carries cables with some 
600 circuits for electronic measurements. 


The test complex also contains two water 
systems, one with initial capacity of 75,000 
gallons per minute for cooling the tremen- 
dous heat generated by the rocket engines. 


Read weekly by all the men who 
wear construction’s hard hat: 
/7 | \ 
Engiheers rn Architects 
Contractors © Owners 
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ENGINEERING “ 
NEWS-RECORD 


330 WEST 42ND STREET, 
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N.Y. 36, N.Y 











This power plant will be completed in 
1961. It will call for $6),9,000 
worth of instruments .and controls. 


Whose instruments and controls are they 
reading about in POWER ENGINEERING? 
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Howtobuy kK’ 
a pig 
in a poke 


Picking an advertising agency is often like buying 
a pig in a poke. 

You don’t always know for sure what you’ve 
bought until you get it home and out of the bag. 
By then it may be too late and you have to live with 
your purchase—sadder, and perhaps wiser—until 
you're able to make another move. 

Best way we know to buy a pig in a poke—and 
be satisfied with the contents—is to find out all you 
can about the man who’s selling it. 

And this is probably the best way to buy an 
agency too—once you’ve narrowed the field down 
to a few logical candidates. 

Getting to know the men who run the agencies— 
not only management people, but those who’d work 
on your account as well—can be a vital measure- 
ment. Yet it is one that is frequently neglected. 

To do this effectively, you have to get past the 
““packaging”’—past the fancy presentation, the “new 
business”’ stratagem and the polished phrase. 

The only way we know to do this successfully, is 
to talk to these advertising men at length and in 
great detail. Talk to them as if they were applying 
for a major job in your company—which, in essence, 
is just what they’re doing. 

You'll want to know how these men see them- 
selves and their function in your marketing opera- 
tions .. . what their approach to advertising prob- 
lems is... what their business ethics are. 

You’ll want to evaluate their creative ability and, 
equally, the degree of maturity with which they 
will season their creative output. 

And, of course, you'll want to know about their 
experience (not necessarily on your type of prod- 
uct) and how they will bring that experience to bear 


on your business, how quickly they will grasp the 
essentials of a marketing problem and evolve real- 
istic solutions for it. 

We’d welcome an opportunity to talk with you 
about your advertising needs. Or, perhaps you’d 
rather start by talking, or writing, to any of the 
companies we serve. If so, we’d be glad to send you 


our client list. 


arsteller, Kickard, 
Gebhardt m{eed, Ine 


A Bove ER T N G 


NEW YORK « PITTSBURGH «+ CHICAGO «+ TORONTO 


AFFILIATES 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ® BURSON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, INC 


MARKETING COUNSEL © MARSTELLER RESEARCH, INC 
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Concentrate 
your 

advertising 
where 











serves best 


Fullest value for every advertising dollar is sure to be 1961’s budgeting watchword. PUBLIC WORKS 
Magazine meets this challenge with one magazine, at one low cost, blanketing every phase of public 
works. It is edited and circulated at the engineering and technical administrative levels where most pub- 
lic works buying for cities, counties and states must originate. Concentrate your advertising to this mar- 
ket in PUBLIC WORKS to gain in effective coverage. Otherwise, it takes several publications to do what 
PUBLIC WORKS can do for you with one. 

Make sure you have the new brochure “Profitable Facts on the Public Works Market,” especially tai- 
lored to the marketing of your product and demonstrating how you can increase you advertising effec- 
tiveness in the field. It’s yours for the asking. 


@ PUBLIC WORKS Magazine 


p U B | C @ The STREET AND HIGHWAY MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ The SEWERAGE MANUAL and Catalog File 


Te) R KS @ The WATER WORKS MANUAL and Catalog File 


@ Technical and Instructional Handbooks 


Publications 


200 Se. Broad St.. Ridgewood, N. J. 
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CONSULTING 
MECHANICAL CONTRACTORS’ 
and ENGINEERS 
ARCHITECTS’ (BPA Audit Group 2) 
ENGINEERS 
(BPA Audit Group 1) 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
ENGINEERS 


OWNERS’ (BPA Audit Group 7a) 


ENGINEERS 


(BPA Audit Groups 3, 4, 5, 6) MISCELLANEOUS 


(BPA Audit Group 7b, 8, 9, 10) 


Only ACH&V gives you “BUYING-SAY” saturation 
in the Large and Medium-sized Building Market 


ACH&V offers you the greatest available coverage of 
the design/specifying authorities in this multi-billion 
dollar Market for Air Conditioning, Heating, Ventilat- 
ing, Piping and related systems. It pinpoints and 
delivers those individuals in whose hands buying power 
is concentrated .. . the men who have the‘ Buying- 
Say”... who set the specifications ... who decide on 
or veto your product. 

Only a magazine that covers all the kinds of 
design/specifying authorities shown above is delivering 
to its advertisers complete coverage of the market. 
ACH&V covers them all! It doesn’t miss a single group! 
And it gives you more of the real buying authorities 
than any other magazine in the field. 
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Will we have to swim to work? 


There's a ferryboat pilot who doesn’t like us. 


Recently, we had to say “no” to his request for a 
Business Week subscription. 


The fact is, Business Week solicits subscriptions 
only from management men. It’s edited specially 
for them. Captains of industry need its compre- 
hensive coverage of the currents and tides of 
American business; captains of ferryboats 
wouldn't find it really useful. 


This policy sharpens the aims of our editors. It 
also sharpens the aim of advertisers who want to 
influence management men. 


We hope this explanation placates our pilot friend. 
We never could swim very well. 


BUSINESS 
WEEK 


You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
management men. 


A McGRAW-HILL MAGAZINE 330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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Marketing milestones 


IM'S MONTHLY DIGEST OF TRENDS AND DEVELOPMENTS 
OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRIAL MARKETERS 


RAPID FOOD FREEZING 


The use of liquid nitrogen for 
rapid freezing of foods taken direct- 
ly from the oven is reported to be 
gaining acceptance among some 
leading food processors. Conven- 
tional methods require up to five 
hours or more. Nitrogen does the 
job in minutes. Authorities antici- 
pate several years delay in wide- 
spread use of the new process, be- 
cause of its current higher cost. 


PIGGYBACK EXPRESS 


Railway Express Agency estab- 
lished a nationwide railroad piggy- 
back trailer pool last month, with 
carrier operations to begin some- 
time within the next several weeks. 
REA trailer acquisitions are based 
on requirements of shippers and the 
railroads participating in the pool. 
Licensing of trailers, tire expense, 
trailer damage, and maintenance and 
repair are being handled by REA. 


ATOMIC ELECTRICITY 


More than a dozen electric utilities 
companies in Texas have joined 
forces in a $10 million research pro- 
ject aimed at developing nuclear 
power for the generation of elec- 
tricity. Under the direction of the 
Texas Atomic Research Foundation, 
the program spans a 10-year period. 


MOBILE HOME SALES 


Mobile home manufacturers ex- 
pect sales and production levels for 
the first six months of 1960 to equal 
those of last year. Sales were down 
in 1960, compared with 1959, with 
the 1960 sales volume being $575.6 
million, compared with $678.1 mil- 
lion for 1959. 


')™M™[D[)M’V’W(’(W'W 
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New problems ahead in 
international marketing 


“European sales battle gets tougher.” “Growth 
of firms’ foreign interests noted by agency.” “In- 
ternational business [in] ’61: sober optimism.” 
“Japan: good market to get better.” “Bigger mar- 
kets in a smaller world.” 

Each of the preceding headlines appeared in this 
country’s business press within the past month. 
They point up the diversity of opinion among the 
“experts” in foreign trade. They also spotlight to- 
day’s intense interest in global marketing. 

Interest in trading with—or doing business in— 
foreign countries is no longer restricted to the 
“giants” of U.S. industry. Encouraged—and as- 
sisted—by the government, more “small” com- 
panies are diving into the global sales arena. 


Trade bloc mosaic . . This decade opened on a 
Free World sliced into an economic jigsaw puzzle 
of trade blocs. 

EFTA, ECM, OECD. These terms daily assume 
more significance for today’s industrial marketers. 

The seven-country European Free Trade As- 
sociation (EFTA) tops 90 million in population. 
The European Common Market (ECM) includes 
six countries whose collective population exceeds 
163 million. 

When the new Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD) debuts— 
presumably this year-—the result will be still an- 
other economic unit. The OECD brings Canada 
and the United States directly into the existing 
EFTA-ECM network. 

OECD’s purpose is to utilize the resources of 
Western Europe and North America for the gen- 
eral welfare of the entire Atlantic community. 
With headquarters in Paris, it will have a secre- 
tary general and a secretariat. Member countries 
will accredit delegations to the OECD as they now 
do to the United Nations. 

Architects of the OECD expect it to be a check 
on potential reversion to trade protectionism 
among any of the member countries. On the 
premise that members should think and act in the 
group’s common interest, each country will be re- 
quired to present proposed new economic and fis- 
cal policies to the OECD council. Should the coun- 
cil decide the policies would be detrimental to 
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FROZEN GAS 


Gas industry authorities are look- 
ing with renewed interest at natural 
gas liquefaction as a means of 
breaking into new markets for gas, 
and making it feasible to use ships 
to transport gas, inexpensively, into 
areas which cannot be served by 
pipelines. Natural gas turns into a 
liquid at minus 258 degrees, and in 
liquid state requires only one bar- 
rel of storage space for each 600 
barrels required in its vapor form. 


SWIMMING POOLS 


1960 sales of $850 million are ex- 
pected to increase to the billion 
dollar level in 1961 for the nation’s 
swimming pool construction indus- 
try. According to one _ industry 
source there were 82,000 pools in- 
stalled in the country at the end of 
last year, representing a 12,000 in- 
crease over the 1959 total. 


OiL COMPANIES DIVERSIFY 


Major U.S. oil producers, faced 
with world surplus, are actively try- 
ing to bolster profit and sales mar- 
gins by developing new uses for 
current products and by developing 
new products from oil and gas raw 
materials. Among the majors, there 
has been diversification into the 
fields of electronics, food processing, 
packaging and mineral mining. 


BORON COMEBACK 


After failing as a high-energy 
space vehicle fuel, the element Bor- 
on is now finding uses in more con- 
ventional fields. Recent develop- 
ments include heat- and corrosion- 
resistant brake fluid and fire resist- 
ant coatings for use in fighting 
forest fires. 
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Marketing Milestones . . a digest of trends and 
developments of special importance to industri- 
al marketers is compiled monthly by the Indus- 
trial Marketing Editorial Research Department. 


other members, the proposed policies are supposed 
to be dropped. 


ECM progress . . Obviously the OECD will be 
operating far above the level which would directly 
affect an individual manufacturing company’s in- 
ternational marketing programs. However, deci- 
sions made there will ultimately be felt at the 
lower levels, just as interest rate adjustments 
reverberate ultimately to the base of the economy. 

Developments within the ECM bring the situa- 
tion much closer to home for individual com- 
panies. Last month, within the  six-country 
network, tariff cuts were made a year ahead of 
schedule—as part of the speed-up designed to 
bring the system to “completion” by 1966 instead 
of 1970 as originally planned. 

Last month’s tariff cuts—both internal and ex- 
ternal—represent the first step toward a simplified 
customs classification, as well as final preparation 
for complete abandonment of import quotas. The 
internal tariff reduction made last month brings 
the total reduction to 30% from the rates in effect 
in 1958. 

Along with the internal rate reduction, the ECM 
made its first move—a year ahead of time—toward 
adopting a uniform external tariff toward all non- 
ECM countries. This could pave the way for the 
marketing of some U.S. goods within the ECM 
network, which previously couldn’t be sold at a 
profit—or at competitive prices. 


Competitive pressures .. This country’s indus- 
try faces rougher competition abroad from Amer- 
ican manufacturers operating overseas plants. 

This fact was apparent when the Commerce De- 
partment released its census of “U.S. Business In- 
vestments in Foreign Countries” last December. 
More than 2,800 U.S. companies were reported to 
have direct investments in more than 10,000 over- 
seas enterprises. Total investment at the end of 
1959 amounted to $29.7 billion—a $4.4 billion in- 
crease over the amount reported at the end of 
1957. 


Rules of the game... Statistics in the Commerce 
Department report add authority to the daily news 
stories about the advisability of many companies 
—large or small—investigating foreign market 
potentials. 

An effective way to start the investigation is to 
contact the Department of Commerce directly— 
or to check with one of its 33 field offices. 





New products that may affect your markets in the ’60’s 
eS | 


vee nocomae vo ones 


Hundreds of new and improved products are introduced each month of the ‘ 
year. Their impact on industrial marketing is vital. Some of them may even Industrial => 
compete for your own markets in the next few years. Equipment| — 
It is significant that most new and improved products are first introduced ~ ei Omni 
and promoted regularly in Industrial Equipment News. Why? Because IEN 
is considered a vital communications tool in a total marketing program. 
It’s helpful in protecting present markets and searching out new ones. . € 
Why? Because IEN calls on 81,000 important buyers and specifiers in all , 
industries each month. These IEN readers are constantly looking for 
product information. And that’s precisely what IEN gives 
them... just when they are looking to buy. 
Get the full details on IEN. Send for our new Market Data 
File. It’s yours free. 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS oes 


Thomas Publishing Co., @ Product Information Headquarters @ 461 Eighth Ave., N.Y. |, N.Y. 
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SPECIAL EDITORIAL REPORT 


Meeting Competition 
Through Improved 
Foundry Technology 


By taking advantage of latest developments in 
casting practice, foundrymen will be better able 
to capture a growing share of the highly com- 
petitive market for engineering materials. 





To dramatize these developments, the editors 
FOUNDRY of Founpry will present another special report to 
% the metal castings industries. This year’s report 
will detail recent technical and operating ad- 
vances of the industry, as applied to these metals: 
Gray Iron... Aluminum... Steel .. . Brass 
and Bronze .. . Malleable Iron . . . Magnesium 
. and Zinc. This important presentation will 
appear in the May 1961 


Pre-Convention Issue 


It will be published just before the 65th Cast- 
ings Congress of the American Foundrymen’s 
Society in San Francisco, May 8-12. 

Leading metal-casting authorities are prepar- 
ing reports for this noteworthy editorial package. 
Progress and developments to be discussed, among 
other things, will be in the following areas of 
foundry practice: Casting design, casting cleaning, 
diecasting, melting methods and equipment, ma- 
terial handling, and sand technology as affected 
by molding and coremaking equipment and 
methods and new types of sand binders. Also, 
metals technology as affected by new alloys, heat 
treating methods and equipment, and melting 
methods and equipment. 


In addition to these discussions, which will 
constitute an important contribution to foundry 
know-how ... the May Pre-Convention issue 
will present program details on the Convention 
along with all the regular editorial departments. 


Closing Date— April 3 


The Business Magazine of Metal Casting 
PENTON BUILDING 2 CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 
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Today's 


Industrial 


Ad Manager. . 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


d@y Check your vital statistics 
against these: age 38; college grad- 
uate with a degree either in adver- 
tising-marketing, or in journalism; 
annual income just over $10,000; 
married about 11 years and living in 
a home valued at approximately 
$23,500; working—for the past two 
to three years—for a company with 
between 500 and 749 employes and 
yearly gross sales in the neighbor- 
hood of $12 million. 

If this makes you think you just 
looked in the mirror, it’s because 
you're fairly representative of the 
“typical” industrial ad manager who 
subscribes to InpusTRIAL MARKETING 


» [ where did he come from? 


where is he now? 


where is he going? y [ 


and who returned a two-page mail 
survey questionnaire in time for it 
to be analyzed before this report 
was written. 

Last October we surveyed all ad 
managers on IM’s circulation list. 
We asked a lot of questions. We got 
lots of answers (including a com- 
ment from one $10,000-a-year, 49- 
year-old ad manager who finished 
answering his questionnaire with the 
query: “Nosy s.o.b., aren’t you?”). 

We may have been nosy but we 
think it paid off. We now know more 
about our ad manager readers than 
ever before. We expect to be able 
to translate many of the facts we 
learned into helpful editorial mate- 
rial for our readers. 

Returns to our survey—a follow- 


up to one we conducted in 1957- 
shed considerable light on what has 
been happening to industrial ad 
managers in recent years. Most of 
this first installment (part II of the 
article will appear next month) is 
devoted to the ad manager’s pay- 
check; and its relationship (or lack 
of) to a host of different variables. 
The tables on these pages are 
virtually self-explanatory—so no 
detailed elaboration will be offered. 
Instead, some of the “between-the- 
lines” highlighted. 
Major emphasis in next month’s in- 
stallment will be on personal char- 
acteristics of the survey respond- 
ents, details concerning their jobs, etc. 
Here are some over-all highlights 
uncovered by the survey. 


information is 
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Industrial Ad Manager's Income Measured 8 Ways 


(figures include salary, bonus & profit-sharing, except Table 7) 


1. Age vs. Income 
(294 reporting) 


Median Average 


Top Income 





Income Income 


Amount 





$6,471 
8,000 7,858 
9,600 9,983 
10,500 11,208 
10,400 11,510 
11,600 12,623 
14,050 14,84¢ 
12,075 13,771 
15,000 15,113 


$6,350 


Location vs. Income 


(thousands of dollars) 


Number 


Reporting City or Area Average 


$7,800 
13,000 
19,300 
19.200 
30,000 
22,000 
29,000 
23,00 
21,625 





9 Chicago ) $11.4 
Cleveland : f 10.1 
Detroit 0.9 12.4 
Los Angeles arez 2.3 12.7 
Louisville 11.€ 


Milwaukee 7 a 


Qo 
Minneapo! + Paul 2 12 
New York Cit ] 12 
Philadel phi 


Rockford 


5. Ad Budget Size vs. Income 


(287 reporting) 


Median 
Income 


Average High 
Income Income 


1960 Budget Size 
(add 000) 


Low 
Income 





$7,800 $8,551 
8.0 8.699 


$12,000 
15,260 
9,022 15,000 
10,990 29,000 
352 20,000 
713 17,200 
459 30,000 
84 23,000 


844 22,50¢ 


$5,100 
5 A0t 
5 300 
6,900 
5,800 
9 200 
7,500 
7 ,38¢ 


» Fer 


7. Bonuses of those Receiving Bonuses 


(114 reporting) 
Note 184 respondents do not receive bonuses 


Median 
Bonus 


Average High 
Bonus Bonus 


Salary Bracket % in 
(in thousands) group 


in Job vs. 
(295 reporting) 


2. Years 


Median 
Income 


Average 
Income 


Years As %o 
Advertising Exec. Reporting 


Present Income 


Low Highi 
Income Income 





$10,000 $10,427 

9,300 9,407 

9,800 10,211 
11,00( 11,035 
10,850 11,227 
11,000 11,730 
12,000 13,555 


Less than 1 year 7.8% 
Year 12.5 

2 Years 18.0 
Years 9.8 
Years 10.8 
— 10 Years 30.6 


11 or more years 10.5 


4. City Population Size vs. 
(293 reporting) 


Median 
Income 


Average 
Income 


% in 


Population group group 


$30,000 
13,000 
23,000 
17,500 
20,000 
23,000 


29 000 


$5,100 
5,800 
6,250 
6,200 
6,050 
5,300 
7,000 


Income 


High Low 
Income Income 








Under 1,400 
$10.0 C 4,000 
11.0 9 9. 15 ( 1,700 
12.0 2 1 1 2,000 
13.0 — 13 4.4 2,06 3,000 
14.0 — 4 2,250 4,75 
$15.0 & ov 18,000 


$10.0 ‘ 353 445 
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$11,301 
10,948 
10,211 


900 r > 72 76 11.499 


more 


Less than 100,000 35.5° 
100.000 — 499,999 22.2 


00 — 


999 999 15.0 


6. Company Sales Volume 
(283 reporting) 


Median 
Income 


Average 
Income 


Sales Volume 
in Millions) 


vs. 


$5 790 
30,000 5,300 
»3, 000 5,400 


22 00 5.100 


$23,000 


Income 


High Low 
Income Income 





8. No. of Personnel Supervised 


(294 reporting) 


Exec’s 
Median 
Income 


Exec’s 
Avg. Age 


% Exec’s 
in Group 


Personne! 
Supervised 


$13,000 
29,000 
19,600 
21,000 
21,000 
20,000 
23,000 
30,000 
23,000 


vs. Income 


Co.'s Median 
‘61 Budget 
(thousands) 





33.79 


3 
29 30 ( 


1 


7.8 $ 9,650 $ 
9,775 

5 11,000 
4.£ 5 12,000 
3 12,575 
6. ) 14,000 
2.0 0.€ 17,000 
2.7 16,200 
17,600 


100.0 
156.0 
183.0 
272.5 
375.0 
600.0 
1,250.0 
1,500.0 
1,500.0 





9. How Much Are They Making? 


(% of ad mgrs. are shown in each income group) 


$5,000 — 5,999 (1.7%) 





$6,000 — 6,999 (5.3%) 





$7,000 — 7,999 (8.6%) 





$8,000 — 8,999 (13.2%) 





$9,000 — 9,999 (13.2%) 





$10,000 — 10,999 (12.6%) 





$11,000 — 11,999 (11.6%) 





$12,000 — 12,999 (7.6%) 





$13,000 — 13,999 (4.6%) 





$14,000 — 14,999 (5.3%) 





$15,000 — 15,999 (4.6%) 





$16,000 — 16,999 (2.0%) 





$17,000 — 17,999 (2.6%) 





$18,000 — 18,999 (0.3%) 





$19,000 — 19,999 (1.7%) 





$20,000 — 20,999 (1.3%) 





$21,000 — 21,999 (1.7%) 





$22,000 —- 22,999 (0.7%) 





$23,000 — 23,999 (0.7%) 





Over $23,999 (0.7%) 





Road to success . . “Hard work, 
analytical ability, management 
skills.” These factors are the ones 
which the top-income ad manager 
($30,000 per year at age 43) re- 
ported as those he considers re- 
sponsible for his success. 

A diversified background and 
wide range of interests seem to be 
significant too. Added to this is a 
liberal education—both in formal 


academic institutions and from par- 
ticipation in professional associa- 
tions, business publication readership 
and various other forms of “self- 
improvement.” 

Nearly 89% of the ad managers 
have a college background, and of 
these, 7% have advanced degrees, 
while another 23% have done grad- 
uate study. In many cases the grad- 
uate study took place while the 


man was working full time as an ad 
manager—which lends support to 
the statement that “hard work” is a 
factor in getting ahead in the indus- 
trial advertising field. 

Ranked on the basis of age, ad 
managers holding advanced degrees 
were the youngest—hitting a statis- 
tical 36.8 years. Those reporting 
“some college” were the oldest, with 
the average age being 40.2 years. 
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10. Composition of Ad Executive’s 


TYPE OF INCOME 


298 reporting (median figures) 


BASE 
SALARY 


% \N 


GROUP BONUS 


PROFIT 


SHARING OTHER TOTAL 





Base salary only 

Bonus and base 

Profit-sharing & base 

‘Other’ and base 

Bonus, ‘other’ & base 

Bonus, profit-shar. & base 
Prof.-shar., ‘other’ & base 

Bon., prof.-shar., ‘other’ & base 


GROUP AVERAGE 





45.3 10,000 _ 
26.5 9,750 800 
11.7 9,000 _ 
3.0 10,800 _ 
3.4 7,100 
6.7 10,000 1,000 
1.7 9,200 _ 
1.7 10,500 700 


= 9,544 713 


10,000 
10,550 
10,000 
11,800 

7,850 
12,000 
10,150 
12,590 


10,618 








Second oldest, with an average 
age of 39.5 years, were the ad man- 
agers in the “college degree and no 
graduate study” group. Those in the 
“college degree plus some graduate 
study” group averaged 37.3 years. 

An interesting pattern showed up 
in correlating average income with 
average age per group for each of 
the education levels. Ad manager in 
the “college degree only” group re- 
ported the highest average income 
—$11,620, while those in the “ad- 
vanced degree” category ranked a 
close second, with incomes averag- 
ing $11,400. 

The “some college” group ranked 
third in average salaries—reporting 
$10,848—-while those in the “some 
graduate study” group ranked 
fourth, with incomes averaging 
$10,460. 


Academic field impact . . Cor- 
relation of average incomes and age 
with subjects in which the ad man- 


agers majored indicated that Eng- 
lish and/or literature paid off the 
most, with a major in economics 
running a close second. 

Highest both in average age and 
income were ad managers who had 
studied English and/or literature— 
$12,055 salary and 42.3 years. Those 
who had majored in economics aver- 
aged 39.6 years old and had incomes 
of $11,900. 

Journalism majors ranked third in 
income and fourth in age—$11,320 
and 38.6 respectively. Ad managers 
who majored in_ social studies 
ranked fourth in income and fifth in 
age, with respective averages of 
$11,057 and 37.6. 


Compensation methods. . Slight- 
ly more than 45% of the ad man- 
agers in IM’s study receive no com- 
pensation other than a straight sal- 
ary. 

Bonuses are received in addition 
to salary by 38.3% of those who re- 


plied. One ad manager in four re- 
ported profit-sharing as part of his 
compensation, while 9.7% reported 
some other form of compensation as 
part of their total income—such as 
stock options, etc. 


Company size . . IM’s typical ad 
manager works in a company with a 
sales volume between $13.8 million 
and $20.0 million, and between 750 
to 1,000 employes. Here’s the total 
spread reported for gross sales: 


0.4%—over $1 billion 
0.4%—$500 to $999.9 million 
2.0%—$250 to $499.9 million 
6.6°64—$100 to $249.9 million 
7.7%—$50 to $99.9 million 
15.1%—$25 to $49.9 million 
27.2% —$10 to $24.9 million 
22.3%—$5 to $9.9 million 
17.3%—$1 to $4.9 million 
1.0%—under $1 million 


Median sales volume for the com- 
panies represented in the survey 


11. How Well Admen Are Paid in Various Industries 


sic INDUSTRY TITLE 


(295 reporting) 


% OF EXEC'S 


AD EXECUTIVE'S INCOME 





REPORTING 


MEDIAN TOP 





26 Paper & allied products 

28 Chemicals & allied products 
32 Stone, clay, & glass products 
33 Primary metal industries 

34 Fabricated metal products 
35 Machinery 

36 Electrical machinery 

37 Transportation equipment 
38 Instruments 

— All others 





2.0% 
8.1 
3.1 
5.4 
10.8 
28.5 
16.6 
2.0 
5.1 


$12,000 
11,850 
14,400 
11,250 
9,350 
10,000 
10,200 
8,875 
9,800 
10,000 


$19,850 
30,000 
19,000 
22,500 
29,000 
21,000 
21,000 
14,000 
22,000 
23,000 
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Ad Managers’ Median Income By Region 


was $12 million, while the average 
gross volume was $38.1 million. 

Incomes were highest for ad man- 
agers whose companies were in the 
$75.0 million and over sales bracket. 
They were next highest in com- 
panies grossing between $40 million 
to $50 million. (See table #6, page 
32.) 

Using average incomes as the 
measure, there was an interesting 
correlation between company em- 
ploye population and the ad man- 
agers’ average income. 

Starting from the low—$8,407—in 
companies with fewer than 50 em- 
ployes, the salary scale edged up- 
ward in a generally orderly pattern 
—but one marked by three down- 
ward dips, as shown in the follow- 
ing table. 


over 1,000 employes—$13,130 
750-1,000 employes—$10,632 
500-749 employes—$10,924 
400-499 employes—$9,669 
300-399 employes—$9,618 
200-299 employes—$9,689 
100-199 employes—$9,452 


50-99 employes—$9,588 
under 50 employes—$8,407 


Nearly 39% of the survey re- 
spondents work in companies hav- 
ing more than 1,000 employes. Next 
ranking group was 500 to 749 em- 
ployes, represented by 13.1% of the 
ad managers. Companies in the 300 
to 399 employe class accounted for 
the third largest group—10%. 


Geography . . The map above 
and Table #3 on page 32 show the 
relationship of geography to the 
ad manager’s total income. 

In a survey similar to this, which 
IM conducted in 1957, Pittsburgh, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Cleveland ranked, in the order 
named, as the cities accounting for 
the top five income brackets. 

Based on average incomes this 
year’s survey showed a shake-up in 
alignment, with ad managers in the 
San Francisco-Oakland area draw- 
ing top salaries and those in the Los 
Angeles area (which ranked seventh 
in 1957) following close behind. 


Status is not quo. . Although 60% 
of the respondents said they were 
doing the kind of work they like, in 
a company they like, the remain- 
ing 40% expressed a desire for 
change 6f some kind. 

Of those who replied to the ques- 
tion, “If you could turn back the 
clock and start your career all over, 
what would you do differently,” 
more than 14% said they would 
choose a different kind of company, 
while 25% said they would prefer an 
entirely different occupation. 

Among the ad managers who 
wanted to work in a different type 
of company, one description which 
cropped up frequently was: “ 
one with a more progressive attitude 
toward marketing—in its broadest 
sense.” 

A youngish New York City ad 
manager with a $15,000 income put 
it this way: “I would rather be in 
advertising with a more progressive 
company, one that really knows 
the value of intelligently planned 
and executed communications.” This 
comment came from a $12,000 per 
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12. What’s Happened to Admen’s Income Since 1956 


INCOME BRACKET 


(in thousands) 


(215 reporting; ranked by 1960 income) 


%, AVERAGE INCOME %, 





REPORTING 1960 


1956 INCREASE 





Under $10.0 
$10.0 10.9 
11.0 11.9 
12.0 12.9 
13.0 13.9 
14.0 14.9 
$15.0 and over 


OVER-ALL AVERAGE 





39.1% $ 8,316 
13.5 10,271 
11.6 11,244 
7.8 12,076 
4.7 13,185 
5.6 14,075 
17.7 18,490 


$12,522 


$ 6,345 31.1% 
7,185 43.0 
8,103 38.8 
8,704 38.7 
9,562 37.9 
9,590 46.8 

14,722 25.6 


$ 9,173 37.4%, 








year Philadelphia ad manager of an 
electrical products company: “I 
would prefer to stay in the indus- 
trial advertising field. However, I 
would prefer to work for a company 
with a more aggressive management 
and a healthier attitude toward the 
values of advertising and sales pro- 
motion.” 

From an Ohio man in his late 40’s, 
who makes $11,500 a year, came 
this comment: “I would select a 
company whose management was 
more alert to the needs for aggres- 
sive and intelligent marketing com- 
munications—one which realizes the 
tremendous advantages an activity 
such as this can provide in the total 
marketing picture, and is ever-alert 
to take advantage of this facility.” 

These statements generally tie in 
with the ad managers’ penchant for 
considering themselves “creative but 
doing an administrative job.” (Sta- 
tistical data on this will appear in 
next month’s installment.) 

From their comments, the indica- 
tions are that many ad managers 
feel they could do “more to help the 


company grow” except for the fact 
that company policies or organiza- 
tional characteristics restrict the 
scope of the ad manager’s activities. 


Change of profession . . Frustra- 
tion and a feeling of “no place to go” 
were cited as underlying factors by 
ad managers who would choose a 
different field of endeavor if they 
were to start over again. 

A St. Louis man with a $13,000 
income ‘and an advanced degree in 
engineering said this: “There are 
too many people in advertising who 
have only a superficial knowledge of 
the products they advertise. There 
are too many people in decision- 
making positions who let their per- 
sonal opinions influence advertising 
decisions.” 

Also, among those wanting to 
change professions—as in the case of 
those who merely wanted to change 
companies—there was a general ov- 
ertone of “no room at the top,” or 
“not being able to work up to my 
personal capacity.” 

The questionnaires returned to IM 


indicated that, by nature, ad man- 
agers are actively interested in per- 
sonal advancement as well as pro- 
fessional advancement. They are not 
averse to changing companies “if 
there’s a bigger challenge.’ They 
don’t mind spending some of their 
evenings at “professional” meetings 
—such as trade association sessions, 
etc..—or in “boning up on the busi- 
ness papers in my field, to keep up 
with competition.” 

In general, mental vitality, phys- 
ical vigor, and a desire to “keep 
accomplishing something” showed 
up as standout traits. This applies 
to the ad managers in all categories 
—those satisfied with everything, 
those interested in changing com- 
panies, and those who “want out” of 
the field entirely. A $12,000-a-year, 
mature ad manager of a machine 
tool company summed it up this 
way: 

“Every job I ever had was re- 
garded as a stepping stone to a bet- 
ter one. Your questionnaire hap- 
pened to arrive while I’m an ad- 
vertising manager—and on the way 
to something more, if I can make 
1” 


Next month . . An analysis of job 


13. Academic Background & Level of Study 


characteristics, relationship to other 
company departments, participation 
in “non-advertising” functions, com- 
pany tenure, etc., will appear in next 
month’s IM. 

Additional details-—and statistics 
—will be given on ad managers’ 
personal characteristics, as well as 
information on their organizational 
memberships, self-improvement ac- 
tivities, recreational habits and 
plans for the future. ® 


% of Total 


Advanced Graduate College Some 
w/College 


oll ; Degrees Study Graduate College 
Training Field of Study %o having % having 9, w/degree % having 
18.1% Advertising-marketing 7.8%, 25.5% 41.2% 25.5% 
18.1 Journalism 3.9 13.7 62.7 19.6 
12.5 Engineering 11.4 28.6 40.0 20.0 
9.3 Business administration 7.7 19.2 42.3 30.8 
9.3 Social studies PB 19.2 53.8 19.2 
6.4 Economics 5.6 5.6 55.5 33.3 
6.4 Fine arts 5.6 | 50.0 33.3 
12.1 All other 2.9 41.2 35.3 20.6 
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INDUSTRIAL SALES EXECUTIVES FORUM 





Sales executives tell how 
to beat the recession 








During the current economic downturn, what can an 
industrial company do to keep selling at a profitable 
level? How does the slowdown affect advertising ex- 
penditures, selling costs and distributor relations? We 
asked these questions of our “Industrial Sales Execu- 
tives Forum.” And in the following feature, six mem- 
bers of the “Forum” tell of their companies’ special 


sales efforts and strategy aimed at beating the recession. . 








‘Shovel on more coal’ 


gy It is not our policy to 
arbitrarily cut down sales 
expenses simply because 
volume is down. When the 
locomotive slows down _ it 
does not help to stop shovel- 
ing on the coal. If anything, 
a little more should be 
shoveled on. 

We have, however, cut 
sales expenses to a small ex- 
tent by reducing the number 
of sales personnel in some of our less active re- 
gions. One or two areas of the country have been 
notoriously poor for us, and marketing expense 
has been out of proportion to the volume obtained. 

To some extent we have reduced sales person- 
nel in these areas, realizing that during this period 
they will be marginal anyway, and by saving sales 
expense now we will be in a better position to 
more profitably promote these areas when busi- 
ness again picks up. 


L. W. Darling 


Like most other manufacturers, we have some 
lines which are highly competitive and others 
which are not so competitive and correspondingly 
more profitable. Our sales force is placing most 
of its efforts on the less competitive lines. This 
plan has been relatively successful. Although our 
volume is down from last year our studies in- 
dicate our percentage of drop is less than that of 
our major competitors. 

To sum up, we are not cutting our total mar- 
keting budget in an effort to save expenses. We 
are trying to back up our sales force with better 
advertising, more promotional aids and industry 
expositions. 

Our people are concentrating on our products 
which are somewhat easier to sell and which have 
a slightly better profit margin. We find that there 
still is business to be had if the proper sales effort 
is made to obtain it. 

Our customers are becoming even more quality 
conscious and service conscious, and they do not 
make their decisions quite as rapidly as they have 
in the past. But we do not consider this a serious 
recession and look for some upturn by the end of 
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the first quarter or early in the second quarter of 
1961—L. W. Darling, General Sales Manager, 
Davey Compressor Co., Kent, O. 


Takes long-range view 


ep The Diversey Corp. is 
working from a five-year 
plan based on sales and 
profit objectives. This plan 
does not take into considera- 
tion recession or depression 
factors, but rather the realis- 
tic projection of our present 
ideas and capabilities, both 
research and sales-wise. 
B. B. Button Our present action in- 
volves implementing the 1961 
portion of this plan. Basically we are expanding 
rather than contracting on the broad lines in- 
dicated below. 


1. We are expanding by increasing our product 
line into new operations in which we had little or 
no interest previously. 


2. We are expanding into new markets which 
involve new know-how and products, etc. 


3. We are expanding manpower-wise. 


We will be spending more for sales and pro- 
motional aids and we will be doing a more com- 
prehensive job in our advertising program. I think 
the expanded promotional and advertising pro- 
gram naturally follows from an expanded sales 
effort as described above. 

Looking beyond 1961, our plan calls for con- 
tinuing manpower additions to the sales force, the 
entrance into several new markets, and the com- 
mercial realization on a number of new products 
now in the research and development stage.—— 
Bland B. Button, Vice-President, The Diversey 
Corp., Chicago. 


Concentrates sales effort 


ep Many of us find that 
the current slowdown isn’t 
necessarily a straight across 
the board proposition. True, 
the demand for many in- 
dustrial products has slack- 
ened substantially; but other 
lines are holding up fairly 
well. 

Just the other day I heard 
a sales manager remark, 
“We're griping now, but if 
we had this volume six years ago we'd have been 
patting ourselves on the back.” Of course, today’s 


J. H. Donohue 
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volume at “yesterday’s” cost of doing business 
would make a nice picture. But with today’s in- 
creased expenses a recession sales volume just 
isn’t enough. 

Here at Pioneer, attempts to improve the situa- 
tion have been in the nature of encouraging our 
salesmen to “do a good job better.” The “good 
job” in this case is represented by those product 
lines that have held up best. Salesmen in all 
territories have been instructed to concentrate 
their efforts where they will do the most good. If 
activity perks up in one area or industry, sales- 
men are advised to seek similar opportunities in 
other areas. 

Unfortunately, there is no easy answer to the 
current situation. But for some reason, thinking, 
planning and acting never do seem to be easy.— 
J. Howard Donohue, Secretary and General Sales 
Manager, Pioneer Steel Ball Co., Unionville, 
Conn. 


° 


Don’t talk gloom’ 


Gey Generally speaking, 
salesmen all over America 
should strive to create a 
buying atmosphere. The 
worst thing that the indus- 
trial salesman can do today 
is talk “recession.” In my 
opinion, this is one of the 
biggest contributing factors 
in the slowing-down of our 
economy. Newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio-television, and 
all other conceivable forms of media are proclaim- 
ing unemployment up, stocks down, sales down. 
This affects the consumer, which, in turn, affects 
industrial plants of all types. 

I feel that all salesmen across the United States 
should start talking good times, business in- 
creases, and improved sales, not only in their 
business contacts, but in personal associations as 
well. 

I cannot see how any salesman can call on an 
account or prospect, tell him how bad business is, 
in general, and then ask him for an order. If he 
does get an order, the account probably cut his 
requirement in half. 

Specifically speaking, “lower sales” always 
necessitate the same action. For the customer to 
buy, he must be motivated. When times are 
very good, he generally motivates himself; as the 
business pace slows down, he needs more motiva- 
tion from the salesman. 

It resolves itself to this. Don’t be a “Mister 
Gloom.” Think before, during, and after a presen- 
tation. If times are slow now, good salesmen can 
pull the country out of it—Reobert A. Salamone, 
Sales Director, Stile-Craft Manufacturers, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


R. A. Salamone 





To create own economy 


dey We are not going to al- 
low the economic picture to 
influence our enthusiasm rel- 
ative to our market poten- 
tials. . . We are determined 
to create our own economy 
by working for a greater | 
share of the company’s total 
market potential, regardless 
of what the national economy 
does. Roy Mullin 

Are we urging salesmen to 
cover the big customers more assiduously? Of 
course we are. Since our big customers are usually 
OEM concerns, we have expanded our OEM de- 
partment and added several sales engineers. 

Another big customer—one we have reason to 
believe will become even bigger—is the govern- 
ment and military field. In that area we have 
hired a well-qualified sales engineering consultant 
in Washington, D. C. We have also strengthened 
our internal staff on government sales. 

In addition, we are emphasizing the importance 
of architectural engineers so that we can get in on 
the ground floor on all specifications written for 
new buildings. 

We have also completed a detailed distributor 
evaluation report to be filled in by the zone man- 
agers and distributors during the year. Recom- 
mendations based on these reports—prepared by 
the Onan marketing conference board in Min- 
neapolis—will then be sent back to the distribu- 
tors for action. Actually, what we are doing is at- 
tempting to provide a business management serv- 
ice to our distributors. 

We cannot overemphasize the importance of 
greater emphasis on sales and promotion aids to 
our distributor and dealer organization. We have 
monthly marketing awards to all distributors who 
achieve their goal for the month; and we have 
special awards which go to the distributors and 
the distributor salesmen who submit the best 
marketing ideas relative to new applications for 
our product, as proved by sales results. These win- 
ning suggestions are passed on to all distributors. 

Are we offering new or expanded services to 
customers? Absolutely. We have recently up- 
graded our customer services department, sole 
duty of which is to insure customer satisfaction 
after the sale is made. 

Also, since it affects our total marketing con- 
cept, we have increased emphasis on our direct 
mail program through expanded market coverage, 
expanded product coverage and the number and 
types of mailings. We have stepped up the pace 
of our distributor direct mail program by handling 
all the mechanics of producing and mailing direct 
mail pieces to each distributor’s market area (with 
the distributor’s imprint), and directing all sales 
leads back to him. 

We have increased our advertising budgets sub- 


stantially in 1961 over 1960. We have revised the 
tone and emphasis of our national advertising by 
going to double-page spreads in a more selective, 
higher market potential magazine. We have en- 
couraged our distributors to advertise on a local 
level through the more effective utilization of our 
recently expanded co-op advertising fund. 

We have stepped up the tempo and frequency 
of service schools, marketing schools for our dis- 
tributors and distributor salesmen and advanced 
schools for our own zone managers, regional man- 
agers and department heads. 

In exports, we are investigating a number of 
countries with the idea of establishing manufac- 
turing and/or licensing facilities overseas. 

If we were to be overly influenced by most of 
the economic indicators for 1961, we would be 
pulling in our horns. Instead, we are dedicated to 
the purpose of establishing our own economy by 
enthusiastically expanding all our activities, plus 
full expansion of our product line—Roy Mullin, 
Marketing Vice-President, Onan Div., Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Streamlines distribution 


gp Our response to cur- 

rent business conditions is, of 

course, selective by products 
and markets. 

' Generally, we are encour- 
aging concentration on ma- 
jor accounts, and the devel- 
opment, where possible, of 
contracts for a specified per- 
centage of major accounts’ 
requirements. This focuses 
engineering and technical at- 

tention, and allows more effective sales and prod- 

uct planning. 

We are also attempting to improve the speed 
and reliability of our service to customers, to 
satisfy their need for reduction of purchased in- 
ventories. Since our sales are primarily through 
manufacturer’s representatives, we are develop- 
ing a distributor organization to service more 
economically the markets and customers which 
representatives are unable to penetrate for one 
reason or another. This program was in process, 
but has been accelerated. Besides broadening our 
sales base, distribution will, we hope, tend to re- 
duce the small-order problem which has been 
the subject of so much recent discussion. 

Our sales budgets are not being generally re- 
duced. In fact, provision has been made for an 
increase in the more productive sales expenses, 
such as field travel, while other less direct sales 
costs may be slightly reduced —T. G. Cody, Prod- 
duct Sales Manager, Tubing & Extruded Plastics, 
William Brand-Rex Div, American Enka Corp., 
Concord, Mass. 


T. G. | Cody 
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FMC gets $500,000 in orders 


By R. C. Campbell @ Advertising Manager 
FMC Packaging Machinery Division 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Philadelphia 


gy The 1960 AMA national packaging exposition 
had been officially open only a few minutes when 
we took a signed order for one transparent lid 
machine, delivery in six months. This was the first 
of 71 units we sold during the four days of the 
show—nearly a half a million dollars’ worth of 
business. 

This proved one thing, at least to us: with the 
right product, adequate planning, a specific pur- 
pose and proper promotion you can actually get 
orders at a trade show. And I don’t believe our 


situation was so different or unique that a lot 
more exhibitors couldn’t have done a similar 
selling job. Why didn’t they? I think the answer 
can be found in their underlying philosophy of ex- 
hibiting. 


‘Institutional’ trend . . Over the past few years 
hasn’t a noticeable trend been developing? Almost 
imperceptibly hasn’t the general philosophy or 
outlook regarding trade shows drifted toward 
more and more emphasis on the institutional 
benefits of exhibiting? Not completely, of course; 
and certainly this is not an objection if a proper 
balance is maintained. Selling the company is a 


A winner . . FMC plant manager P. D. Bell and model assume victory stance as successful trade show ends. 
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at four-day trade show 


This adman says too many industrial companies are going ‘institutional’ with 


their trade show exhibits. Trade shows, he insists, can and should be used for 


selling. And he makes his point rather well. . 


must, if it isn’t occasioned by too much of a sacri- 
fice—or the complete exclusion—of selling the 
product. You can do both—sell the product and 
the company. 

Most booths today are adequately staffed with 
well-informed technical and sales personnel, spe- 
cialists in their line. Seldom does a visitor leave 
the booth of a well managed company feeling he 
has been slighted or with any questions unan- 
swered—or at least without the assurance that the 
answer will be sent him. But few attempt to sell 
him on the spot—to actually try to close the sale. 

As exhibitors, it seems that most of us are try- 
ing to perform only two or sometimes three of the 
four selling steps: (1) making contact, (2) arous- 
ing a desire or interest, and (3) possibly creating 
a preference for our brand. But almost never do 
we attempt to close the sale. Isn’t there every rea- 
son to apply the ABC’s of selling at a trade show 
just as we do elsewhere? 


Can’t sell ‘em all . . Several factors, of course, 
dictate against this. As machinery manufacturers, 
for example, we attract a high percentage of the 
idle curious. Packaging machinery in actual op- 
eration—automatically forming cellophane pouch- 
es, filling them with peanuts, then sealing them, or 
a unit forming cartons, then filling and sealing 
them at upwards of 300 per minute—are “natural” 
attention-getters. 

This is good in many respects; but we can ill 
afford to spend too much time talking to persons 
who aren’t buying influences for our equipment. 
Naturally we want to answer their questions. By 


doing so we can determine if they are actually 
prospects, and not infrequently they pass along 
worth while bits of information. But if we want 
to sell, we must concentrate our efforts. 

Closing the sale in the booth is difficult for at 
least one other reason. With the ever increasing 
size of companies, buying decisions, especially for 
capital goods, are more and more becoming a com- 
mittee action. Consequently, immediate on-the- 
spot approvals are more difficult to get. 


It can be done . . But, under the right circum- 
stances, it can be done. If all the factors are favor- 
able, you can get orders at a trade show. 

As we see it, the factors which have to be taken 
into consideration are: (1) product, (2) purpose, 
(3) planning and (4) promotion. Here’s how they 
applied in our situation: 


© Product. . more specifically, the right product. 
Obviously this is a must. Even if you aren’t tying 
in the announcement of a new development with 


About the author 


@ R. C. Campbell joined Food Ma- 
chinery & Chemical Corp. in 1953, 
at one of its chemical divisions in 
West Virginia. In 1957 he trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia, headquar- 
ters for the FMC Packaging Ma- 
chinery Division, where he serves 
as advertising manager for two of 
the division’s four plants. 
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FMC PACKAGING MACHINERY DIVISION 


STOKES & SMITH PLANT 


KINGSBURY & DAVIS PLANT 
Philadelphia, Pa, c e 


k, New H " 





Please schedule my order at earliest delivery for: 


1 Economy Quad Stayer $ 
Transparent Lid Machine 
t 


To be confirmed subject to terms and conditions of FMC Standard Sales Agreement. 





William J. Smith 
American Paper Box Co. 
109k Main Street, 
Philadelphia 2h, Pa. 








Special order form . . All FMC personnel at show 
carried a pad of abbreviated order forms, which 
were filled out and signed right in the booth. 
Orders written on these forms were subject to 
confirmation according to the terms of the 
standard FMC sales agreement. 








Pre-show push . . The two machines to be 
displayed at the show were pictured on 
over-size post card sent to prospects, in- 
viting them to see machines in action at 
FMC booth. Other pre-show promotion in- 
cluded a newsletter, tickets to the show and 
phone calls to key prospects. 


the trade show, the product is all-important. 

One of the developments we announced at the 
packaging show was a machine to form and seal 
acetate or polystyrene box lids. In the packaging 
field, as elsewhere, this “age of plastics” is very 
apparent. The use of acetate and styrene as lids 
for setup boxes is definitely on the increase. We 
felt this upward curve would be even steeper if it 
weren’t for the comparatively high cost of ma- 
terial and labor. 

Our machine would reduce the labor cost sub- 
stantially, compared to presently available pro- 
duction methods. It was 75% faster than the fully 
automatic machines on the market. And one op- 
erator on our machine could produce three to four 
times as many lids as two girls doing the job 
manually. 

The second machine we introduced was essen- 
tially an economy model to supplement an exist- 
ing line of machines. We offered it at a price about 
40% less than our standard model. The marketing 
approach was to sell this unit strictly on a price 
appeal. 


® Purpose and planning . . Almost invariably 
during the planning stages for a trade show, one 
question has come up, “Why can’t we sell ma- 
chinery off the floor as we used to?” Generally it 
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was concluded that most of the contributing fac- 
tors were beyond our control, that shortcomings 
in the shows or our exhibits were not responsible. 
So we seldom made a concerted effort to actually 
get orders. 

But as the preliminary work progressed for the 
1960 packaging exposition, the feeling persisted 
that we should go after orders. The issue was 
definitely decided when our product sales manager 
and plant manager from New Hampshire took to 
the field for some “pulse-taking.” The reception 
was encouraging. 

But in our opinion, the “purpose” factor was 
only partially achieved. Our management people 
were convinced; the task remained to convince 
our booth personnel that “orders on the floor” 
were feasible—an attainable goal. Our job was to 
imbue our sales people with the same enthusiasm 
we had. 

Sales bulletins which are periodically sent to 
our field sales force had announced the fact that 
our new machines would be introduced at the 
show. The salesmen also received complete infor- 
mation on the show, pre-registration tickets, ad- 
vance reports on the machines, copies of press re- 
leases and photographs. But the big effort, it was 
decided, should be made at a sales meeting which 
would be held the night before opening day. They 





TRANSPARENT LID 
MACHINE 





NEW © ECONOMY 
QUAD 
STAYER 


A BNUE- DESIGN 
TWERMOPLASTIC. 
‘QUAD STAYER TO 





rans Oth the new. low-cost B&D Transparent Lid M4 
ated cony (0 maintain, Chargenver is simple end quick 
thee cho 





Giveaway pieces . . Sales litera- 
ture on both new machines was 
rushed through to have it avail- 
able to visitors at the FMC ex- 
hibit at the show. 


would get the whole story from the project engi- 
neers involved, the product sales manager and a 
written report on the tremendous reception the 
machines received during the preliminary field 
trips. Sales literature on both machines also was 
to be ready for the meeting. 

Finally we would introduce them to an abbrevi- 
ated order form prepared just for the show. We 
explained that we expected to get signed orders 
during the show. 

What did they think? There were some doubt- 
ing glances. But, a tremendous amount of en- 
thusiasm was built up during the course of 
the evening. Everyone was convinced that we had 
two good products. Getting orders for them seemed 
to fall into the logical sequence of events. 

When the show opened the next morning, we 
were ready to sell machines. No one was going to 
be high-pressured or over-sold, but neither were 
we going to introduce a prospect to the equipment 
and then just stop there. 


e Promotion .. Attendance for this show aver- 
ages about 28,000. By and large, it is an excellent 
trade show. 

But, an analysis of past shows clearly indicated 
that the boxshop owners and managers do not at- 
tend on a regular basis. If machines specifically 
for their industry are not to be displayed, there 
is very little turnout from this segment of the 
packaging field. So, if we were to get orders on 
the floor, we had to do a good job of promoting 


A.cuumpletaity new exrwept in design of the KAD 





feassibe to Bt every hand wrapper or Stobeafer) 
Jp your show with its own quad stayer fie oh 








the fact that there would be something of inter- 
est for them to see. 

As soon as the decision was made to show the 
machines, the March issue of our monthly news- 
letter to customers and prospects went out. It was 
devoted almost entirely to the show and the new 
machines. Two pre-registration tickets, imprinted 
with the company name were attached. 

All field sales engineers were sent information 
on the show plans and asked to promote attend- 
ance. During the final two weeks preceding the 
show, a list of high priority prospects were con- 
tacted by phone. Our product sales manager was 
able to talk a high percentage of our potential 
buyers into attending the show. 

One week before opening day we fired the last 
big gun. This was an over-size post card with an 
illustration of both machines of the front side, 
along with a reminder that they could be seen in 
operation at the show. On the back was a hand- 
written note from our product sales manager. The 
note highlighted the benefits of the two units. 


Success! . . Our efforts were well rewarded. 
Throughout the four days we had a constant 
stream of traffic into the booth. Most asked ques- 
tions, many signed orders. 

So, you really can sell at a trade show. Certain- 
ly not every product and not at every show, but 
given the right set of circumstances, adequate 
planning, a specific purpose and proper promotion, 
you can get signed orders at a trade show. a 
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Are you missing 


Many business and government leaders feel 
that U. S. industry is failing to capitalize on its 
export opportunities. Here’s how a company 


can determine its export possibilities. 


To Argentina . . A giant cement kiln component is loaded aboard a ship 
bound for Argentina. 
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the boat 


By Phil Hirsch 


gp There is a tremendous market for U. S. 
products abroad, but many American firms are 
letting it go by default. 

Some potential exporters are so busy cultivat- 
ing domestic sales that they don’t hear the knock 
of opportunity, no matter how loud the knock. 
Other firms have approached foreign prospects in 
much the same way that a bashful teenager asks 
the most popular girl in school for a date, and not 
unexpectedly, they have developed cold feet after 
seeing the need for additional effort. 

These are the conclusions of many business ex- 
ecutives and government officials intimately fa- 
miliar with the conduct and promotion of Amer- 
ica’s export trade. Their concern was echoed re- 
cently by a _ high-ranking Department of 
Commerce official, who said in a speech before 
the Foreign Commerce Club of New York: 

“The years ahead offer a vast and virtually un- 
tapped potential for the expansion of sound inter- 
national trade . . . We nevertheless find U. S. 
imports as well as exports are only a small per- 
centage of U. S. domestic production . . . Out of 
some 5.5 million firms in the United States, only 
10,000 or 15,000 have made any identifiable efforts 
to find their place in foreign markets.” 


Unlimited opportunities . . “Foreign Commerce 
Weekly,” one of many government publications 
which U. S. exporters and importers find indis- 
pensable, lists hundreds of opportunities for the 
sale of American products abroad in each issue. 
During the past several months for example, the 
“Weekly” has found markets for construction ma- 
terials in Kuwait, packaging materials in Aus- 
tralia, power-operated hand tools in Italy, plas- 
tics extruding machinery in Switzerland, agricul- 
tural machinery in Trinidad, and rubber belting in 
Greece. Here is pretty clear evidence that the 
market for American exports is limited only by 
the manufacturing and selling abilities of the 
American business man. 

Our failure to export more is probably due to 
fears that: (1). U. S. prices are too high for for- 
eign buyers, (2) foreign living standards aren’t 
sophisticated enough to generate a need for many 


in export sales? 


of our products, and (3) the wherewithal to sup- 
port purchases of American goods is lacking, or at 
least hard to pry loose from a sufficient number of 
foreign customers. 

These objections were once valid, and remain so 
in some foreign countries. But, thanks largely to 
the general relaxation of commodity and curren- 
cy controls that were clamped on immediately 
after World War II, the over-all picture is now 
drastically changed. Europe, in particular, is rid- 
ing a wave of prosperity, and has a strong appetite 
for the superior quality and performance of 
American products, as these comments from “For-. 
eign Commerce Weekly” indicate: 

“A director of a leading department store in 
Cardiff (England) says that ‘American goods 
would command a sale in this country by the very 
fact that they are American.’ ... A British busi- 
ness machine firm indicated that one of the rea- 
sons for its interest in importing American 
equipment is its excellent design. A firm dealing 
in dental equipment made the same point. Auto- 
mobile agencies handling U. S. cars said that 
styling and design were reasons for their con- 
tinued sales despite high prices.” 

The “Weekly” reports that in France, “various 
components of mechanical and electrical machin- 
ery and appliances are currently in heavy demand 
and particularly susceptible to active market 
exploitation . . . The sometimes higher U. S. price 
for such products is offset by superior quality, 
[French importers] believe. A special group in this 
category, presently dominated by West Germany 
and Denmark, is that of bottling, packaging, and 
labeling equipment, all of which is imported. An 
intensive sales drive should develop preference for 
American machinery with its greater use of auto- 
mation.” 


The world over . . Other parts of the world 
offer similar opportunities. For example, Nigeria 
and Ghana, both of which have money to spend, 
thanks to extensive foreign investment, recently 
opened trade promotion offices in New York. 
Each country has completely eliminated export 
licensing controls, and nocither has dollar exchage 
problems. 

In Indonesia, according to a report published by 
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Trade fair . . U. S. products are exhibited several times a 
year at trade fairs held in various foreign countries. This 
photo of a Yale lift truck was taken at a trade fair in 
Casablanca, Morocco. 


the “Foreign Commerce Weekly” a few months 
ago, “A U. S. aircraft producer has placed $48 
million worth of business in the last four years. 
The local agent for a U. S. business machine firm 
reports that his business is booming . . . Direct 
sales representation by two large manufacturers of 
electrical equipment has brought $25 million 
worth of orders into U. S. factories in the last 
year. Another $10-12 million is immediately in 
sight.” 


Ex-Im Bank . . The prices American exporters 
ask in foreign markets are undeniably higher 
than those charged by the competition. But partly 
offsetting this disadvantage is the Export-Import 
Bank. Basically, Ex-Im is a $7 billion revolving 
fund, sustained by the U. S. treasury, which is 
loanable to foreign purchasers of American prod- 
ucts, at the request of either buyer or seller. The 
bank will not finance transactions that put it in 
direct competition with private lending institu- 
tions, but it will put up money (at commercial 
interest rates) for just about any other type. 
Peru is one country where the beneficial effects 
of Ex-Im financing are clearly illustrated. Stabil- 
ization of the country’s balance of payments prob- 
lems, and a substantial increase in export earnings 
during 1959, led to the launching of a large re- 
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source-development program which is being fi- 
nanced partly with U. S. credits of $53.2 million. 
Of this amount, $28.2 million was provided by Ex- 
Im for the purchase of U. S. equipment, materials, 
and services. 

These examples indicate clearly that the stunted! 
development of our export trade is not due pri-- 
marily to the customer’s lack of interest, need or’ 
purchasing power. “If American firms worked as 
hard to cultivate foreign customers as they do 
domestic customers,” contends a veteran trade 
consultant, “our overseas sales would be several 
times greater than they are.” Commercial attaches 
at U. S. embassies have accumulated quite a bit of 
evidence to support this criticism. 


Step-child treatment .. Often, they report, an 
American exporter is represented abroad by a 
distributor who handles competing products man-—- 
ufactured in Germany, France, England or Japan. 
With a well-developed market for European or 
Asian goods, he is understandably reluctant to 
work too hard for Uncle Sam. The preoccupation 
of U. S. firms with their domestic sales encourages 
such an attitude. 

The American supplier tends to provide little in 
the way of sales literature, advertising allowances, 
training and advice; he frequently sends over in- 
adequate stocks of spare parts, and his deliveries 
are far less punctual than those from suppliers lo- 
cated in other countries. 

One report from the Near East told about an 
American firm that sold some construction equip- 
ment direct to a U. S. contractor operating in the 
area, shutting the local distributor out of his com- 
mission. The distributor, however, was required 
to service the machinery and acquire extra spare 
parts. He balked at this cavalier treatment and 
dropped the line, replacing it with one from a 
European country. 

In another case, a distributor became embroiled 
in a lengthy and expensive lawsuit because the 
shipment sent by his American supplier failed to 
match the quality of the samples that had won the 
order. 

One of this wholesaler’s brethren in another 
Near East country suffered a similar loss of face 
and finances when his bid, based on prices ob- 
tained from an American firm, won a government 
contract and the goods failed to arrive until long 
after the specified delivery date. 

Foreign business men make these mistakes too, 
of course. In fact, says E. E. Schnellbacher, direc- 
tor of the office of trade promotion in the U. S. 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, it may be that our 
errors abroad stand out so dramatically because 
we have developed the art of distribution at home 
to such a high level of efficiency. Whatever the 
reason, those with first-hand knowledge of Amer- 
ica’s commercial image abroad are convinced that 
failure to obey elementary precepts of distributor- 
supplier relations and order-handling procedure 
are losing us a lot of potential export business, 





Tight credit . . American exporters are also 
criticized for being unnecessarily tight with credit, 
for failing to modify their products for foreign 
use (even to the point of not writing instruction 
manuals in the local language), and for failing to 
keep abreast of local economic trends. 

“Surprisingly little evidence was found of U. S. 
initiative to take advantage of the potentials 
opened up in Australia during the past year by 
liberalization of import policies and soaring de- 
mand trends,’ an export survey team reported 
last summer. “Many Australian buyers had to go 
to the United States to buy what they wanted, and 
deliveries against the orders they placed have 
sharply raised U. S. exports io Australia .. .” 
While this expansion, primarily at the initiative of 
Australian buyers, is most welcome, team mem- 
bers are convinced that much greater expansion 
would have been possible—and still is possible— 
with serious sales promotion efforts by U. S. com- 
panies. 


Help from Uncle Sam. . Any firm that wants to 
test this hypothesis, in Australia or elsewhere, can 
do so quite easily, thanks to the help provided 


Trade mission . . The U. S. sends trade missions abroad 
to develop contacts and promote interest in American 


pi 


by the U. S. government through the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. 

Among the services of BFC, which is a subdi- 
vision of the Department of Commerce, is the 
“trade contact survey.” For $10, a commercial at- 
tache at any of our foreign service posts will be 
happy to contact local importers, distributors, and 
manufacturers capable of handling your product 
and find out whether they’re interested. 

After completing the survey, which takes about 
60 days, the attache sends you a report on the 
local market situation which contains the names 
and addresses of qualified prospects. You also get 
a detailed report on each prospect’s capitalization, 
trading area, existing suppliers, and existing prod- 
uct lines. Trade contact surveys can be arranged 
through the nearest field office of the Department 
of Commerce. All you have to do is fill out a sim- 
ple form. 

“Business proposals’ represent another way of 
entering the export market. They cost nothing. 
During the past six years, the U. S. government 
has sent a number of trade missions abroad and 
has arranged meetings for them with merchants, 
manufacturers and trade associations in various 


goods. Here, Nigeria’s finance minister greets Lorimer 
Milton, Atlanta, member of a trade mission. 


ata. 
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Expert assistance . . U. S. Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
personnel are eager to help an American business man 
interested in selling abroad. Here, F. L. Royt (left), 


countries. Each mission is composed of a BFC of- 
ficial and three or four business men selected from 
representative industries. 

A company that wishes to buy or sell in the 
areas to be visited submits a brief summary of its 
products and terms. When the mission arrives, it 
publicizes this information through pamphlets, 
press releases and discussion, and leaves the pro- 
posal on file with the U. S. commercial attache 
afterward. Foreign business men who are inter- 
ested then contact the American firm directly. 

You can find out how to prepare a business 
proposal, and how to get it aboard one of the 
coming trade missions (a number of which are 
planned during 1961) at any Commerce Depart- 
ment field office. 


Other BFC activities . . In addition, the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce is probably the greatest 
repository of export data in the country. It puts 
out several periodicals, bulletins, and special re- 
ports a year. These include the “Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly,” an annual summary of U. S. ex- 
port regulations (which is kept current by bulle- 
tins published during the year), annual trade sta- 
tistics summaries and annual reports on each of 
the countries we do a lot of trading with. 

The bureau also publishes a number of back- 
ground documents, which are updated when the 
need arises and funds become available. These 
cover tariffs, taxes, licensing and exchange con- 
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of the Washington BFC staff, consults with William 
Palm, a manufacturer of boilers. Commerce Department 
has foreign trade experts at each of its field offices. 


trols, shipping regulations, and related matters 
pertaining to trade and investment in individual 
countries. 

One of the BFC’s most important activities is 
publication of “trade lists.” Broken down by busi- 
ness or industrial classification, by country, com- 
modity, and type of distributor, these lists give the 
names and addresses of possible outlets for Amer- 
ican products abroad, together with short sum- 
maries of each firm’s size, sales force, sales area, 
and product line. 

Also available are “World Trade Directory Re- 
ports.” These are analyses of individual foreign 
distributors which show the firm’s financial ref- 
erences and capitalization, tell who the owners 
are, and what other foreign countries and firms 
supply them with merchandise. 

On top of all this, BFC offers a number of 
pamphlets explaining, in non-technical language, 
how an American business man can become a 
foreign trader. There are specialized publications 
as well covering such subjects as sources of credit 
information on foreign firms, kinds of electric 
current found abroad, and foreign trade practices. 

Each BFC publication is available at a nominal 
price. Says one official: “Any business man who 
read all of our material pertaining to a particular 
country or area would probably end up better in- 
formed than a good many experts.” There may be 
formed than a good many experts.” He may be 
exaggerating a little, but not much. = 





Any news here? . . Too many pr men 
think that cocktails and a nice lunch 
will make any press conference a 
success. Not so, says this author. If 
these editors don’t get a story, they’ll 
go away disgruntled because they‘ve 
been ‘‘conned’ into wasting their 
time. 


Is this press conference 
really necessary? 


A PR man (of all people) blasts the press conference habit.. 


and then tells how to hold a good press conference 


when one is legitimately called for . . 


By A. M. Weinberg @ Vice-President & 
Administrator, Public Relations Dept. 
G. M. Basford Co., New York. 


? 


Geéy “The press conference is an anachronism! 
said the hard-boiled managing editor of one of 
our major business magazines the other day. He 
was speaking before a group of our public rela- 
tions account executives. “Sure, we go to press 
parties. We have two editors—youngsters who 
make a nice appearance and are courteous and 
eager—who spend a lot of their time going to 
them. It’s a waste of time.” 

We were all taken aback. Our department had 
just completed a series of ten client press con- 
ferences in a rugged six-week period. Each, 
whether a press breakfast, a luncheon or a cock- 
tail reception, had been successful from the 
client’s point of view. Published results which 
were still coming in suggested that the editors 
had found them useful, too. 

We decided that the editor was probably justi- 
fied in thinking that the press conference, in many 
cases is as dated as the Lindy Hop — because far 
too many “press parties” are a waste of time and 
money. There are exceptions, as we will point out. 


When? .. There’s a popular canard that the 


gentlemen (and ladies) of the press are a hard- 
drinking, indolent crew eagerly waiting their daily 
invitation to some glamorous soiree at “21,” The 
“Gaslight,” or “Top of the Mark.” The story goes 
that all a sobersides company has to do is provide 
bountiful drinks, sumptuous hors d’oeuvres, some 
beautiful bosoms and properly gladsome vice- 
presidential handshakes and handouts to guaran- 
tee glorious banner headlines and feature treat- 


About the author 
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G. M. Basford Co.’s public rela- 
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Co., and the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
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Looks interesting . . A press conference held in con- 
junction with a plant preview of a new development does 
two jobs at once: (1) it gets out the news, and (2) it 
puts the editor on the spot for immediate story de- 
velopment and follow-up. 


ments for Mr. A’s new appointment, the pres- 
ident’s pet industrial movie, or the latest revolu- 
tionary widget. Not so! 

Press conferences are a bore if you have to at- 
tend them every other day—or even every other 
week. Hors d’oeuvres are not a way of life, and 
one vice-presidential handshake and hearty hello 
begins to merge into another after a while. Mean- 
while, the book is blank and has to be filled with 
honest-to-goodness news. Therefore, axiom No. 1 
for a successful press reception: 

Do not give a press reception unless you have 
an unusually good story to tell. Do give a press 
reception if the story is: 


e So newsworthy in the field that all the impor- 
tant books and newspapers should have an equal 
chance at it and will print it despite the fact that 
it is no one’s exclusive story. 


e So newsworthy that it cuts across several fields 
and you want the most important publications in 
each field to have the story. 


e So important that you can supply attending 
editors with full, factual supporting data and on- 
the-spot interviews with policy-making officials 
and technical personnel. 


e So important that ample follow-up develop- 
ments will soon be coming along and the initial 
announcement is just the forerunner for a reason- 
able marketing effort. 


But suppose the occasion doesn’t qualify, and 
management insists on a press reception any- 
way? Warn them that the results are apt to be 
indifferent; and you’d better tell your editor 
friends that it is a social gathering. 


What to do when you run out of ‘don'ts’. . 
So much for the negative aspects of this thing. 
Now how about the positive side. 
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Let’s say the research and development depart- 
ment has stuck its collective neck out and in- 
formed your management that they have a rev- 
olutionary new development, and that their data 
on it will hold still long enough to permit some 
fact sheets to be written. Management has told 
manufacturing to go full steam ahead, and has 
told sales to start looking at likely markets. Ad- 
vertising schedules have been set up, and copy 
and art are well under way. You’ve run through 
all the reasons for not having a press conference 
and decided that this time one is needed to kick 
off an integrated promotional effort. 

Once you’ve made this decision, here’s how to 
set up your timetable: 


1. Pick the date and place and prepare invita- 
tions. Alert key company officials. Give the editors 
at least two weeks’ notice. Try not to pick a date 
which conflicts with another reception. Hotel man- 
agers can give you the word on this or calls to 
one or two key editors will uncover conflicts. 


2. Coordinate with advertising and sales. Make 
sure that key monthlies can run the story before 
advertising appears. 


3. Choose your guest list carefully, but remem- 
ber: If the story is good enough for a press con- 
ference, it’s good enough for broad distribution. 


4. Design your press kit and conference demon- 
strations to appeal to the needs of the invited pub- 
lications. If the story appears to be marginal for a 
particular publication, don’t waste the editor’s 
time by inviting him. 


5. Give yourself plenty of time to rehearse your 
nervous, anxiety-ridden management, and, of 
course, to check your facilities before press con- 
ference time. 


6. Plan to follow up. The press conference is a 
beginning, not an end. What you do after the press 
conference can make all the difference in promo- 
tion success or failure. 


Let’s look at some of these points in more detail. 


The guests . . You’ve chosen a date, a time and a 
place. This can be a press breakfast, a lunch, 
cocktails, or dinner. It depends on the city, the 
story and who else may be having a press confer- 
ence that same day (hopefully, no one). 

Prepare your invitation with care. It should, of 
course, give time and place and whether or not re- 
freshments will be served. It should contain the 
magic words, “You or a member of your staff are 
cordially invited . . .” It should indicate that there 
is a newsworthy development in the publication’s 
field and describe briefly the kind of development 
it is. It should say that company technical people 
and officials will be on hand to answer questions 
and help develop story lines. Finally, it should ask 
for an immediate reply and a self-mailing card 
should be enclosed for convenience. 





If time is very short, send all this information by 
night letter and ask for replies, collect. 

One week before the conference check the ac- 
ceptance list, then call all those who have not 
replied or who have indicated they can’t come. A 
personal call will give you a chance to explain in 
some detail why the conference will be of special 
interest to this particular editor. If a conflict still 
keeps him away, offer to send him a press kit by 
messenger. He’ll be pleased by your courtesy, and 
your news will get more than routine attention. 

By press conference time, you'll have a list of 
acceptances and can prepare name tags accord- 
ingly. You will also be able to inform your caterer 
how many guests you expect. Incidentally, if you 
have 40 acceptances, you'll get 30 to 35 attendees. 
There is always a 10 to 15% shrinkage. 

It almost goes without saying that company offi- 
cials will be out in force. Fine! But identify them 
properly and see that each is prepared to be use- 
ful and informative. 


The press kit . . The press kit is the most im- 
portant element in the success of any press con- 
ference. But somehow, as the time for the confer- 
ence grows near, the fact that it is being called to 
disseminate news is forgotten. Remember: If the 
press kit is inadequate, placements will be for- 
lorn. A dull press kit will kill the best story in the 
world. It'll also kill the attendance at any future 
press conference your company may hold. 

A good press kit contains the following items: 


1. News release on the product, process, plant or 
plan, aimed at the general business papers—Make 
this short and snappy and to the point. This is a 
good place to quote the man in charge about the 
impact of all this on markets. 


2. Technical release—Keep this spare, factual and 
descriptive. 


3. Supporting photographs properly captioned to 


Meet the press . . Editors take notes as a top manage- 
ment man speaks at luncheon-press conference. Brief- 


BRS 
The key . . The success of your press conference may 
well depend upon how good your press kit is. This one 
has three especially slanted news releases, product fact 
sheet and assorted interesting photos. Kit is attractively 


packaged in special folder. 


appeal to the full range of market audiences rep- 
resented—Use each caption and picture to tailor 
your kit somewhat to specific vertical audiences. 
As long as you’re taking photographs, take differ- 
ent views of the same subject so you can offer 
competing books exclusive photos for their par- 
ticular audience. Spend money on your photo- 
graphs. Good photos go a long way toward captur- 
ing prime editorial space. Use product photo- 
graphs, application photographs, production photo- 
graphs. 


4. Charts and tables—Keep these simple and easy 
to reproduce. 


ing top management thoroughly is an important part of 
the preparation for a press conference. 
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5. Promotion literature—Advance copies of ads, 
data sheets, industrial literature should all be 
clearly marked “advance copy.” 


6. Company release—Keep this brief, but tell 
company background and describe products in the 
same field. 


Press kits can be packaged in attractive folders 
with pockets inside, or in file folders (all kept to- 
gether in a plastic briefcase). These covers give 
you a chance to use the company seal, logo, or 
letterhead in an attractive way. 

Your press kit is the key to your conference. Be 
sure that speakers stick to press kit details. If you 
use props for illustration, make certain that they 
are reflected in the kit itself. Blow-ups of photo- 
graphs and charts in the kit can help your tech- 
nical people put over their points. 


Rehearsal . . About three days before the press 
conference, begin this little routine in front of the 
mirror each morning: Smile brightly at yourself 
and say, “Everything is going to be all right!” It 
will be, but no one—not the president, nor the ex- 
ecutive vice-president, nor the head of research, 
nor your secretary—really believes it. They'll be 
on the edge of panic. They’re sure no editors will 
come; or they’re afraid too many editors will come. 
They’re afraid the editors that do come will ask 
the wrong questions; they’re afraid they won't 
ask any questions. They’re afraid everyone else 
-will forget his lines. They’re afraid! 

Take advantage of this seething anxiety to put 
the finishing touches to your conference. While 
your secretary and the mail clerk are assembling 
press kits, hold meetings. Call them “rehearsals.” 
Say: “Everything is going to be all right,” and 
prove it to your jittery “cast” by revealing a 
blow-by-blow timetable for the conference, out- 
lining the talks, insisting that each “performer” 
gives his speech in front of everyone else. 

You, of course, will play the part of the press. 
Fire questions at the assembled interviewees. Get 
others to help you. Pretty soon they'll begin to en- 
joy the whole process and feel more comfortable. 


Final check . . It’s surprising what can go wrong 
at a press conference—mechanically, that is. First 
of all, the room isn’t going to be exactly as you' 
thought it would be. Check it. There may not be 
enough name tags, or the ones you have may be 
incorrect. Bring extras. If you’ve hired or re- 
cruited a gal or two to help out with press kit dis- 
tribution and registration, she or they may come 
down with galloping lumbago. Have standbys. 
It’s entirely possible that the press kits may 
have been sent by an eager printer to some dis- 
tant unreachable city, or your assistant may have 
left them at the office. Give yourself time to re- 
place them. If you intend to employ a film or slide 
projector, it will surely burn a bulb or develop 
gnashing sprokitis. Know where you can get a 
replacement. The large charts and photo blow-ups 
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won't be ready, or they’ll be lost. Be able to do 
without them. There won’t be any direction signs 
in the hotel lobby. Come equipped. 

In short, now is the time to check and double 
check. 


The conference .. No matter what time you set 
for the conference, one or two editors will be 20 
or 30 minutes early. Be prepared to entertain 
them. Other editors are going to be 20 or 30 min- 
utes late. Be able to fill them in. Some editors will 
want to talk to each other. Introduce them to one 
of your top executives and start some pertinent 
comment flying. Some of your management people 
are going to get chummy with one another. Put 
them to work talking to editors. 

If this is a sit-down breakfast, lunch, or dinner 
see that key people are seated next to key guests. 
If some editor has a special story idea, see that he 
gets help at once by introducing him to the man 
with the answers. If you aren’t able to satisfy 
him, make a date after the conference for a spe- 
cial series of interviews so he can get what he 
wants. 

After the formal presentation, there will be 
questions. You’ve rehearsed your people for these, 
but some canny editorial soul is going to ask ‘a 
question no one has anticipated. Instruct your ex- 
ecutives not to guess at the answer. If the question 
has no straightforward answer, say so. If manage- 
ment is quite candid about its ignorance, the edi- 
tors will understand and make allowances. 


Follow-up . . The press conference is over, but 
the job is not. Press conferences mark an im- 
portant company accomplishment and point a 
trend in company planning and marketing. This 
means that the most important part of a press 
conference may well take place after the confer- 
ence is over, the guests have departed, and the 
empty martini glasses have all been taken away. 

Some editors will take your press kit and their 
conference notes and write a very fine story. 
Others will not be satisfied to take your “hand- 
outs” no matter how well they are prepared and 
presented. These editors will want to pursue a 
special story line, talk to company officials and 
technical people. Help them. 

Meanwhile, your story has gone out to a list of 
editors who could not be invited or who could not 
accept. A follow-up telephone call or a personal 
letter offering further cooperation will go a long 
way toward insuring favorable attention for your 
story. 


Summary .. A good story, a detailed attractive 
press kit, a straightforward conference, imagina- 
tive, cooperative follow-up will result in fine press 
coverage. 

But before you sit down and start planning 
your next press conference, take one more look 
at the beginning of this article and ask yourself: 
Is this press conference really necessary? . 





How industrial companies 


spend their ad dollars 


By H. Jay Bullen 
IM Editorial Research Director 


dey Among IM’s readers, 216 ad- 
vertisers in 23 different 2-digit SIC 
industry groups collectively plan to 
invest $53.1 million in their 1961 ad- 
vertising programs. In addition, 32 
advertisers will collectively spend an 
additional $2.7 million on sales pro- 
motion items. 

These figures were reported by 
advertisers who responded to IM’s 
third annual nationwide industrial 


ad budget survey. (See Jan. IM, p. 


This exclusive IM research report—Part 2 of our 


budget study—gives dollar outlays for industrial ads 


and shows the importance of sales promotion . . 


31, for Part I of this report.) The 
table in column 1, page 54, shows 
total dollar allocations reported for 
the various budget categories. 


High volume. . Median dollar out- 
lays per budget item are shown in 


Table A (page 54). In addition, fig- 
ures are included for the advertiser 
with top dollar volume in each 
category. 

As would be expected, top dollar 
outlays are not necessarily correla- 
tive with top percentage allocations 
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per budget item. 

Advertisers in the $500,000-and- 
over budget class generally tend to 
distribute their ad dollars over a 
wider range of the 15 budget items 
than companies with smaller budg- 
ets. Although their percentage al- 
locations per item are smaller than 
lower-budget advertisers, the small- 
er percentages generally represent 
a greater dollar volume than that of 
a high percentage allocation from a 
smaller budget. 

Examples of the magnitude of 
dollar outlays for some of the major 
media are seen in the fact that of all 
advertisers reporting an allocation 
for business publications, 30.1% 
planned expenditures of $100,000 or 
more during 1961, and 58.1% budg- 
eted $50,000 or more. 

For catalog outlays, 13.8% of the 
advertisers reported allocations ex- 
ceeding $100,000, while 28.7% indi- 
cated plans to spend $50,000 or 
more. For dealer and distributor 

“helps 13.1% of the advertisers re- 
port allocations of $50,000 or more 
for 1961, while 51.4% earmarked 
$10,000 or more. Direct mail budget 
figures exceeded $25,000 for 31.8% 
of those with the item in their budg- 
et, and 19.7% of the advertisers re- 
ported the same for their trade show 
allocation. Of those with the item in 
their budget, 25.6% of the adver- 





TOTAL DOLLAR ALLOCATIONS 
BY SURVEYED COMPANIES 


Total $ 

Adver- Alloca- 
tisers tion 
with item (thou- 

in budget sands) 


$ 4,270.4 


Budget Item 


Administration & salaries . 99 
Business publications (space 

only ... 201 18,699.0 
Catalogs (all costs) . 18] 7,501.3 
Dealer & distributor helps 116 2,886.2 
(including post 

age) . 172 5,478.9 
Exhibits & trade shows ......... 155 2,708.2 


‘ : 
General & management pub 


Virect 
rect md 


Television 
Outdoor oli 
Non-media, miscellaneous 


Total 
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DOLLAR OUTLAYS BY TYPE OF MEDIA 
All-companies median volume and top-company actual 





% of Compan- 
ing for item 
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Budget Item 


Volume 





Top Companies 
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Outdoor 


750 | 150 | 286 | 3691 





Non-media (ad specialties, 
movies, etc.) 








430.8 35.9 12.0 2834* 





*Footnotes 1, 2, 3, 4, identify companies leading in two categories. 





tisers plan to spend $100,000 or more 
for general and management publi- 
cations. 


Sales promotion .. As mentioned 
in Part I of this article, sales pro- 
motion items have influenced the 
composition and handling of adver- 
tising budgets. 

Separate budgets for sales promo- 
tion were reported by slightly more 
than 15% of the advertisers in IM’s 
survey. However, an _ additional 
13.7% of the respondents—who said 
they did not budget separately for 
sales promotion—supplied a dollar 
figure on the line reading “My sales 
promotion budget totals dol- 
lars.” 

Analysis of the questionnaires of 
this 13.7% of the respondents indi- 
cated that they were considering 
“advertising” to consist primarily of 
publication space and _ production 
costs. Items listed as “sales promo- 
tion” consisted of most of the re- 
maining items IM listed in the ad- 
vertising budget outline. 

Further support for this concept 
came from response to our request 
that those supplying a sales promo- 
tion budget figure also supply a list 


of the specific items included in 
their sales promotion allocations. 
The list of sales promotion budget 
categories (column 1, page 58) shows 
the sales promotion items mentioned 
most frequently by the surveyed 
companies. 

Various respondents included the 
following miscellaneous items in 
their sales promotion budgets, but 
not with sufficient frequency to in- 
clude them in the preceding “typi- 
cal” budget outline: entertainment; 
general and management publica- 
tions and newspaper advertising; 
publicity; sales contests; salaries of 
salesmen; and, traveling expenses of 

Continued on page 58 








He’s in a media selection meeting! 
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During 1960, as for the two pre- 
vious years, Newsweek carried 
more missile and missile compo- 
nent advertising than any other 
general newsweekly. Missile 
makers continue to recognize 
how effectively Newsweek 
covers the leadership commu- 
nity—leaders in business and 
government whose good will is 
vital to defense industry. 

If you sell industrial products, 
these leaders are your prime 
prospects. Their influence on 
business purchasing decisions is 
immense. Per advertising dollar, 
Newsweek delivers more readers 
who are managers, proprietors 
and officials than any other 
general newsweekly. 


Of course Im sure. 


I read it 
in Newsweek 
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IN... 


MODERN PLASTICS 


MAY 1961-NATIONAL PLASTICS “SHOW ISSUE” 


Provides complete information 

on the one and only 9th NATIONAL PLASTICS EXPOSITION, 
June 5-9, 1961 sponsored by The Society of the Plastics 
Industry at the New York Coliseum and co-featuring The 
SPI National Conference at the Hotel Commodore during 
the week of the Show. 

MODERN PLASTICS’ ‘‘Show Issue’’ will carry a complete 
guide to the show, including a giant-size diagrammatic 
layout of the exhibit areas, full schedule of meetings and 
special activities, program of the Plastics Conference and 
other news. 


Two-Continent Coverage 


In addition to covering the National Plastics Exposition in 
the United States, MODERN PLASTICS will provide extra 
readership through its presentation of detailed information 
onthe 

BRITISH PLASTICS SHOW, June 21—July 1 at the Olympia, 
London, England and the 

EURO PLASTICA EXPOSITION, June 16-25 at the Palais de 
Floralies, Ghent, Belgium 


MODERN PLASTICS 


A Breskin Publication—Authority of the Field for 36 Years @® 


Offices: New York, 575 Madison Ave.; Cleveland, 3537 Lee Rd.; 
Chicago, 620 N. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 6535 Wilshire Blod.; 
Atlanta, 1722 Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
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SALES PROMOTION BUDGET CATEGORIES 
(63 respondents) 
% w/ 


item 
in 
budget 
Trade shows, exhibits, assn. activities 20.6% 
Direct mail, list maintenance, postage 15.8 
Sales manuals, catalogs, literature ... 15.8 
Advertising specialties & ‘‘give- 
"gt RRS Be ~) OF 
Motion pictures & photogrepny .......... 9.5 
Sales meetings, clinics, seminars ....... 7.9 
Business gifts & donations .................... 48 
House organs (internal and external) 4.8 
eee Pen a 82 
Product replicas and samples ........... 3.2 


Budget Item 





AD BUDGETS.. 


continued from p. 54 
sales personnel. 


Definitions . . Several respondents 
answered the question concerning 
their sales promotion budget con- 
tents by supplying a definition of 
the function in their company: 

“Sales promotion, by company 
definition, includes any items used 
exclusively by the sales force as a 
selling aid: i.e., catalogs, price 
sheets, sales conferences, give- 
aways, dealer meeting programs 

” was the answer given by a 
chemical company ad manager with 
a $450,000 ad budget, plus a $181,000 
sales promotion budget. 

A sales promotion manager for an 
automatic temperature control man- 
ufacturing company with gross sales 
of $2.3 million and a budget of $64,- 
500 put it this way: 

“Sales promotion in my company 
includes all advertising and market- 
ing activities except direct sales. We 
have salesmen, sales engineers, and 
agents-—all under the sales manager. 
Sales promotion, however, is under 
my direction and is entirely a sep- 
arate division.” 

The “broad brush” approach was 





EY cles Promotion Budgets & 





Sales Prom 
Sep. Budget 
(add 000) 


Earmarked 
Ad Budget Funds 
For Sales Prom 
(add 000) 


Combined Total 
Sales Prom/Advt 
Budgets 
(add 000) 


Ad Budget 
(add 000) 





$ 15 
120 











$ 85 $ 85 
493 493 
400 


332 


60 
820 
195 
245 


100 

900 
451 
100 

225 
40 


130 
307 
205 

50 
461 
101 


468 
183 
2,000 
660 
240 
125 
380 
500 


Table continues 











indicated as policy in a company 
producing fire equipment, chem- 
icals and refrigeration products, 
whose advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager administers a $130,- 
000 ad budget and a $64,000 promo- 
tion budget: “Sales promotion cov- 





ABOUT REPRINTS 


@ Reprints of this article, including Part 1, which appeared in the January 
issue, are available at 25 cents a copy. Order from Reprint Editor, Industrial 
Marketing, 200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill. (See page 167 for quantity re- 


print prices.) 
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ers all promotion activities other 
than trade shows and media costs.” 

Table B contains a company-by- 
company listing of all respondents 
who supplied a dollar figure for 
sales promotion activities. Alloca- 
tions are grouped according to those 
reported as separate budgets vs. 
those indicated as earmarked funds 
within a basic advertising budget. 


Ad vs. sales promotion .. For 
those with separate sales promotion 
budgets, the top budget was $600,- 
000 and the median budget was 
$32,000. In this group, 34.5% re- 
ported increased budgets for 1961, 
while 44.8% reported no change 








Earmarked Advertising Funds 





Sales Prom 
Sep. Budget 
(add 000) 


Earmarked 
Ad Budget Funds 
For Sales Prom 
(add 000) 


Combined Total 
Sales Prom/Advt 
Budgets 
(add 000) 


Ad Budget 
(add 000) 





S 
83 
5 
8 


250 
20 


100 


Totals} $3,480 


$2,158 








91 96 
210 293 
200 205 
150 

60 60 
350 

25 45 

80 80 


166 
30 
194 


$22,474 














from last year, and 20.7% had de- 
creases from their 1960 levels. 
Among those who include sales 
promotion items within their basic 
ad budget, top allocation for promo- 
tion was $750,000, reported by the 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager of an earthmoving equip- 
ment manufacturing company gross- 
ing $133.3 million yearly and oper- 
ating on a $2 million ad budget. 
For advertisers without separate 
promotion budgets there was no 
obvious correlation between total ad 
budget and the percentage allotment 
for sales promotion. However, 20% 
of the total budget was the median 
figure reported. The high was 42.5%, 


reported by a pharmaceutical man- 
ufacturer with a $332,000 ad budget. 
The low was reported by an elec- 
trical machinery manufacturer with 
a $350,000 budget, of which 3.1% 
went for sales promotion. 


So? . . Several factors of immediate 
and long-range significance stand 
out in reviewing the mass of data 
advertisers supplied to IM this year. 

With the idea of making the com- 
plete survey report that appeared 
in our January issue of more po- 
tential value to anyone working 
with advertising or sales promotion 
budgets, the major factors are worth 
noting here. 


e In content, the “typical” indus- 
trial ad budget shows signs of 
change, even though the nomencla- 
ture has remained static. Sales pro- 
motion requirements appear to be 
producing the major evolutionary 
impetus. 


e Budget composition—and size—is 
being influenced by more peripheral 
factors than in the past. Indications 
are that budgets are becoming a 
more integral part of the company’s 
over-all operating policies. 


e Profits are popping up more fre- 
quently as a_ significant element 
which influences budget size, con- 
tent and media emphasis. 


e “Performance”—in some definable 
form—is being more frequently re- 
ported as a management considera- 
tion in approving budgets submitted 
by ad managers. One ad manager 
put it this way: “Results from the 
previous year’s budget are now a 
major factor in getting the new 
budget approved.” 


e “Omnibus” budgeting—devoting 
nearly the total budget to one medi- 
um—is virtually a thing of the past, 
even in the smallest companies. Not 
only are allocations distributed to a 
number of different media, but 
four-digit percentages are being 
used in many cases. 


These and other factors appear 
certain to affect more and more 
budgets—and budgeting practices— 
next year and in the future when 
more ad managers have their budget 
proposals evaluated, as reported by 
several this year, on the basis of 
“the profit picture, competitive prac- 
tices, and returns on our advertis- 
ing—in the form of orders.” a 





1 think Frampton has swung J. B. over 
to his sales promotion plan! 
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A basic guide to training 


industrial salesmen 


Undoubiedly one of the most pressing problems facing 


industrial sales management is that of effectively train- 


ing salesmen. Here is the first of a four-part IM Encyclo- 


_pedia of Marketing series which will discuss the problem 


in complete detail. This first article deals with the need 


for better sales training and describes the steps neces- 


sary in initiating a training program. The next two ar- 


ticles will tell, in detail, how to handle the program; and 


the final article will cover follow-up training and the con- 


trol tools available to marketing management. 


By R. A. Gopel @ Sales Manager 
Dyestuffs & Auxiliaries 

Chemicals & Dyestuffs Div. 
Koppers Co., Pittsburgh 


he growing realization of the ur- 
gent need for closer over-all 
supervision of the  salesmaking 
activities has made a strong impact 
on every phase of selling. And both 
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sales management and the sales 
force must learn that sooner or later 
integrated marketing creates signif- 
icant changes in their jobs and puts 
a higher premium on planned sell- 
ing. This includes better territory 
coverage, selectivity of accounts and 
product lines, more effective selling 
techniques, and information feed- 
back. 


Generally, to insure these pro- 
cedures, management resorts to 
much closer direction of salesmen. 
It uses more controls and is more 
inclined to tell salesmen what to 
sell, when and to whom. Many 
salesmen of the old school chafe 
under this kind of direction. 

As a result, many companies have 
found that increased emphasis on 
marketing sales education is a must. 


Marketing Training 


Or industrial equipment com- 
pany describes the benefits of 
its training plan, which is geared to 
marketing objectives, as follows: 
1. Men become marketing oriented 
more quickly. Trainees from this 
system reach, in three years, a level 
formerly requiring two or three 
times as long. 
2. Salesmen gain an earlier accept- 
ance by the customer, because they 
are taught the importance of learn- 
ing more about the customer’s prob- 
lems and can thus be of real service. 
3. Advertising, sales promotion and 
Continued on page 64 








Recommended... approved... 
requisitioned . . . called local 
office. These are typical buying 
actions taken by industry’s 
top buyers after consulting 
manufacturers’ catalogs 
in Sweet’s. These catalogs give 
buyers and specifiers the 
product facts they must have 
when buying needs arise. More 
than 80 buying-action studie 


in six basic industrial and 
construction markets document 
the buying activity a catalog 
in Sweet’s can produce fo 
your products. Your Sweet's 
Representative will gladly revie 
the results of these studies 
with you. Sweet's Catalog 
Service, Division of F. W. Dodge 
Corp., 119 W. 40th St. 
New York, N. 





UPI Reporter- 
Photographer Teams 
in 10 Foreign 
Countries 

and the U.S. 
Interview 

22 Designers... 
Deliver 
Matched - Quality 
Photographs! 


Bumpei Mizutani — JAPAN Sigfrido Pineda — MEXICO 
s sia 


Tapio Wirkkala — FINLAND, dramatically portrayed in this UPI photo- 
graph,-was one of the top award winners in the International Silver 
Company’s world-wide design competition. He was born in 1915 in 
Hanko, attended Industrial Art Institute at Helsinki, and is now Chief 
Designer for A. Ahlstrom Oy. In 1951 he was awarded the Lunning 
Prize for pre-eminence among Scandinavian designers. He names 
“nature” as the greatest designer and believes each country should 
cherish its individual traditions for inspiration and strength in design. 


FIELD PHOTO and USER REPORTS « PRODUCT APPLICATION PHOTO. 
GRAPHS « PUBLICITY and EDITORIAL PHOTOGRAPHS «+ PRODUCT 
PHOTOGRAPHS * COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS * STOCK PHOTOGRAPHS 
TELEPHOTO TRANSMISSIONS + SPECIAL PHOTO ASSIGNMENTS 
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How UPI’s 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


DIVISION proved its mettle doing a 
tough job for INTERNATIONAL SILVER 


Harry F. Klemfuss, Jr. of the YOUNG & RUBICAM Advertising Agency’s Public Relations Depart- 
ment reports: “We knew this was one of the most difficult assignments ever handed a photo service . 
acquiring biographical sketches and informal photographic portraits of the 22 award-winning designers 
in the International Silver Company’s world-wide design competition. The difficulty was largely geograph- 
—_ involving getting photos of and first-hand reports from silver designers in 10 countries in Europe and 
sia. 

“A remarkable aspect of the job done by UPI’s Commercial Photography Division was the uniformly 
high quality of the photos — as if taken by one photographer. The thought of what it might have cost to 
send a single photographer to 10 countries makes us doubly glad your excellent service is available. Many 
thanks for a fine performance.” 

The Commercial Photography Division of UPI, with its reporter-photographer teams located in principal 
cities throughout the world, offers an organized service that can handle assignments quickly and efficiently 

. giving high quality at relatively low cost. Try UPI once and you'll rely on UPI always! 


Below, Left INFORMAL CAMERA PORTRAITS and BIOGRAPHIES by UPI 


Franck Ligteliin — HOLLAND of award winners in International Silver Company’s world-wide design competi- 
. tion were used in exhibit at New York Museum of Contemporary Crafts. Display 
Below, Right Z “ - : ; ; 
Leslie Durbin — ENGLAND is now touring U'S. art centers under auspices of National Collection of Fine 
Arts, Smithsonian Institution. 
ag wh 
LJ 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


of ~:, UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


2 UPI COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY DIVISION 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. MUrray Hill 2-0400 
oso“ Send complete information on the following: 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 
DIVISION 


WORLD HEADQUARTERS 


News Building, 
220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N_Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN: 


Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 


IN EUROPE: 
London, England 
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sales activities are much better co- 
ordinated. Everyone makes the most 
of these sales assists. 


Resistance 


w advantages such as these, 
why is it then that more sales 
managers of both large and small 
companies refuse to get started on 
down-to-earth training programs 
which better qualify salesmen to 
compete in a marketing economy? 
This question was asked of a num- 
ber of sales managers and, in sum- 
mary, here are their answers: 


1. We don’t know how to start. 


2. We recognize the need, but con- 
stantly put off the day of reckoning. 


3. Who wants to stand up in front 
of a bunch of salesmen and talk 
about marketing and the basic prin- 
ciples of salesmanship? 


4. Our salesmen don’t need it. 


5. Top management is not in- 
terested. 


As to whether salesmen need 
training or not, let’s look at what 
purchasing agents and buyers are 
saying about salesmen who call on 
them daily. They say: 


Author at work . . R. A. Gopel conducts a sales training session. 


1. Salesmen don’t know the needs 
of our business. 


2. They don’t know their own prod- 
ucts. 


3. Their sales presentations are 
poor and incomplete. 


4. Seldom do they use visual aids. 


5. They are careless with the claims 
they make. 


6. They don’t sell with conviction 
and enthusiasm. 


7. They don’t follow through. 


Comments like these should curl 





About the author 


@ Robert A. Gopel 
is sales manager 
for Dyestuffs & 
Auxiliaries, Chem- 
icals & Dyestuffs 
Div., Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh. Im- 
mediately preced- 
ing his present 
position he was Koppers’ sales training 
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director. He has also worked for Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. and Westinghouse 
Electric Supply Co. While at Westing- 
house he held, successively, the positions 
of sales supervisor, branch sales pro- 
motion manager, branch sales manager, 
eastern district specialties manager and 
South Atlantic district merchandise 
manager. Mr. Gopel was graduated from 
the University of Illinois in 1938. 


the hair of most sales managers. 

Purchasing reported that 87% of 
the purchasing agents responding to 
a survey believe that industrial 
sales can best be increased, not by 
sending out more salesmen, but by 
better management and training of 
present salesmen. They further state 
that many companies would be 
ashamed of their representatives if 
they knew the kind of sales pres- 
entations they were making to their 
customers. They hasten to add, 
however, that there are some very 
fine salesmen calling on them 
every day; but the few good ones 
certainly make the poor ones look 
very poor by comparison. 


At the Field Level 


ith the above comments in 

mind, let’s explore ways of 
bringing the new principles of mar- 
keting right down to the field level. 
This can be done if management is 
willing to do some planning and 
some hard work. 

The training of salesmen can be 
very successful if it is well thought 
out, objective and tailored directly 

Continued on page 66 
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CRITICAL EXPOSURE to metals engineering information is vital 
to 32,000 technical management readers of Metal Progress each 
month. From radiation effects in package atomic reactors (above) 
to metals, materials, parts, processes and equipment in all fields 
of metalworking, Metal Progress meets their needs with un- 


METAL PROGRESS 


matched editorial. Unique in its field, Metal Progress is the maga- 
. THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR METALS 


zine to use to sell an engineered product to the metal industry. METALS PARK © NOVELTY, OHIO 
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to the clearly defined policies of a 
company’s sales organization. In the 
broadest sense, the basic aim of 
marketing sales education is to 
promote, maintain and _ develop 
company business by improving the 
effectiveness of salesmen. 

The first thing that should be con- 
sidered in developing a_ training 
program is the establishment of 
specific objectives. One or all of the 
objectives shown in the accompany- 
ing chart could apply to your com- 
pany and your sales organization. 
Place a check beside those which 
appear to be most logical. You may 
think of others. Fill in additional 
spaces as you see fit. 

Once the basic objectives have 
been determined, then it becomes 
necessary to consider the logical 
steps in further developing the 
training program. They are: 


1. Analyze the customer’s needs 
and define the company’s sales, dis- 
tribution and service policies in re- 
lation to these needs. 


Marketing training objectives 


To develop new markets. 


"] To break in new salesmen. 
To provide marketing training for existing salesmen. 


To reduce sales force turn over. 


To introduce new products. 
To integrate advertising and promotional efforts. 


To locate new distributors and train their personnel. 


2. Review salesmen’s job analyses 
with the idea of making necessary 
changes to include new marketing 
policies and practices. 


3. Determine, in order to efficiently 
meet customers’ requirements and 
move products, the knowledge and 
skills that salesmen must have. 


4. Match the job requirements with 
the salesmen’s present knowledge 
and skills to determine areas of 
training needs. 


5. Prepare a rough outline of the 
who, how, when and where of the 
training program. 


These steps will point up the 
action which is necessary in order 
to get started. Each step, given its 
proper weight in keeping with the 
particular company situation, will 
avoid much non-essential detail 
and action. 


Characteristics of Success 


any companies have gone 
through the labor pains of pre- 
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paring plans for training courses 
and launching a program—with little 
or no success. There are also many 
that made sure that they were on 
the right track from the beginning. 
Here is their advice to any com- 
pany official who is about to under- 
take such a program: 


1. Marketing training at the 
salesman level must be objective. 
Any training program adopted just 
for training’s sake is doomed. 
Therefore, the training must be tai- 
lored directly to the defined prob- 
lems and policies of the company’s 
marketing organization. 


2. It should be well understood 
that the program will directly bene- 
fit the individual salesman. This, in 
turn, will benefit the company, and 
finally the customer. 


3. In determining the training 
needs and objectives, the salesmen 
in the field, supervisors, district 
managers, marketing personnel, dis- 
tributors, agents and home office 
personnel concerned with the var- 
ious phases of marketing the prod- 
uct should all be invited to partici- 
pate. 


4. The most effective programs 
are simple and direct, free of un- 
necessary formality. Emphasis is 
placed on what the salesman needs 
to know to serve his customer and 
to build sales volume. Theory and 
excessive technical data other than 
that required to sell or service a 
product should be avoided. 

The emphasis on individual de- 
velopment is foremost. The whole 
program should be designed to show 
a salesman how he can make the 
most of his talents in marketing a 
product which will best fit his cus- 
tomer needs. 


5. As much as possible, the sales- 
man’s daily work unit (job descrip- 
tion) is defined: he should be told 


ntinued or ace 
ntinued on pags 
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A man in one industry usually sells to another. A steel 
man sells to the automotive industry. A packaging man 
sells to a soap company. 

The electronics man is different. 

The electronics man sells a large portion of his output 
to another electronics company. The design man may be 
the key to selling a President. The President of one com- 
pany may sell to the design man of another. The project 
engineer is responsible for product design, but may also 
determine market potentials for new products. 

Look at the badge above. It reads R esearch’ esign- 
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HIS BUSINESS IS DIFFERENT 


P roduction-\\ anagement. The interests of the electronics 
man are in any or all of the four areas. 

No matter where you find the electronics man his en- 
gineering background enables him to influence the pur- 
chase of electronic components and equipment. Your 
advertising must reach him to sell electronic goods. 

And .. . in selling the electronics man, your basic buy 
is the one book edited weekly for all electronics men—. 
whatever their title or job functions. The basic book is: 
electronics —52,000 electronics men pay to-read’it every 
week. 


THE ELECTRONICS MAN “BUYS” WHAT HE READS IN... electronics 


A McGraw-Hill Publication 
330 West 42nd Street + New York 36, N.Y. @@® 
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The race is to the swift 
and in the Chemical Process Industries 


the advertising pacemaker is Chemical Week... 
year by year showing the greatest gains in display space 
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of the total pages invested ... up from 13% in 1951 
to 27% within ten short years... 
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CHEMICAL WEEK'S SHARE OF TOTAL CPI DISPLAY PAGES 
1951 — 1960 





Chemicat Week 


& : Chemical Week 3,837 pgs. 
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Chemical Engineering 3,806 pgs. 
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vy Chemical & Engineering News 3,068 pgs. 


PELE EERO 


.—l ra CPI DISPLAY 
HITTIN a 1,079 pgs. ADVERTISING 


1960 


Source: McGraw-Hill Sales Service Dept. 


And now, to mark its tenth birthday, 

advertisers have placed more display pages here 

than in any other CPI publication. 

How soon before you start telling the men 

most interested in what you're selling .. . 

in the “Industry Spokesman for CPI-Management”? 
Chemical Week, A McGraw-Hill Businesspaper (ABC-ABP) 
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what is expected of him and taught 
how to accomplish it. 


6. All home office training and 
field training should be coordinated 
and continuous — and not a one- 
shot affair. Improvements in content 
and methods should come about 
through constant checks at the field 
and customer level. Final training 
and ‘individual improvement must 
rest with the salesman’s immediate 
superior. 


7. Management from the _ top 
down must be sold on the market- 
ing training program for salesmen. 
The endorsement from the top mar- 
keting officer is publicized through- 
out the organization. In the most 
successful programs, the senior of- 
ficer introduces and closes the pro- 
gram with appropriate remarks. 
This indicates top management’s in- 
terest in the development of in- 
dividual salesmen and the likeli- 
hood that results will be checked. 


In many larger companies for- 
malized marketing training for 
salesmen has become the responsi- 
bility of a staff training unit. When 




















Talk about your tough territories! 
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this is the case it is often advisable 
to put line management personnel 
through the course first, so that 
follow-up at the field level will be 
consistent and well understood. 

In smaller sales organizations 
where a separate training unit is 
impractical, the training is often 
conducted by the sales executive or 
his assistant. 

Many distributor organizations 
look to the factory representa- 
tives for this kind of assistance. 
This, by the way, is a very weak 
area and demands the attention of 
manufacturing management. 


Is a Staff Necessary? 


S ome companies have appointed 
a lone, full-time director who 
acts as an advisor or coordinator. 
Other companies have training sec- 
tions with 15 to 20 staff members 
and specialists. 

And neither company size or in- 
dustry seems to have any direct 
bearing on the size of the training 
organization. Instead, it is the basic 
instruction policy which generally 
governs. 

Formal training organization can 
be held to a minimum when func- 
tioning in a staff capacity. In this 
case, most of the actual instruc- 
tion and coaching can be conducted 
at the operating level. It is recom- 
mended, however, that wherever 
possible, all training personnel be 
selected from within the company 
ranks. ° 

Companies that have gone 
through this experience say that 
they considered three things in se- 
lecting their leaders. They were: 
(1) ability to get along with sales 
personnel, (2) aptitude and willing- 
ness to teach and help others, and 
(3) appropriate background and 
experience from within the com- 
pany. 


Some companies use professional- 
ly trained instructors, usually 
drawn from the ranks of consult- 
ing firms or universities. This can 
also be a method of getting started 
with a training program. Make use 
of experts until your own personnel 
have become oriented and are ca- 
pable of taking over. 


Management Approval 


| dene to the formalized planning 
of a marketing training pro- 
gram — whether training is even- 
tually to be at the home office level, 
the field level, or both — a certain 
amount of tactful selling is neces- 
sary. Here are some suggestions. 
Discuss all proposed plans with 
the marketing manager or chief 
sales executive. To do this most ef- 
fectively: 


1. Make a chart presentation show- 
ing the reasons for the program and 
the benefits to be expected. Read 
excerpts from a number of sales- 
men’s reports to illustrate your 
points. 


2. Explain the how, what, who and 
where of the program. 











Before you leave, Charlie, I'd like 
you to take a look at this new line 
we're taking on. 





3. Explain intended method of 
keeping records, reports of progress 
and follow-up. 


4. Discuss the need for top manage- 
ment endorsement and support. Ask 
him if he will send a letter to all 
appropriate management announc- 
ing the plan. 


5S. Describe the amount of publicity 


and sell which will be necessary in 
order to stimulate interest and 
curiosity among those who will be 
selected to attend — to both learn 
and teach. 


6. Present a proposed budget of ex- 
penses for a one year’s program. 
Make your estimate higher than ex- 
pected rather than too low. 


Next Month 


ws you have progressed this 

far with your preparations, 
you are now ready to move on to 
the next phase, which is the actual 
preparation of a course outline. 
Sample outlines, program content 
and methods of instruction will be 
included in the next article. s 


Get your IM Encyclopedia of Marketing booklets for permanent reference 


The 24 most recent installments in the IM Encyclopedia of Marketing 
series are available in handy 6x9” booklet form for filing in your permanent 


reference library. 


Cost of Encyclopedia reprints: any 10, 50¢ each; up to 50, 40¢ each; up 
to 100, 32%2¢ each; over 100, 25¢ each. Order from IM Reprint Editor, 200 
E. Illinois St., Chicago, 11. Remittance must accompany order under $2. 


@R501 How to change a trademark 
. . by Samuel G. Michini. 


8502 A system for organizing a 
marketing library . . by Howard 
G. Sawyer. 


6503 A checklist guide to profitable 
marketing . . prepared by Stewart, 
Dougall & Associates. 


@R504 A basic guide to better tech- 
nical publicity . . by Peter J. B. 
Stevens. 


@R505 A basic guide to marketing 
for the smaller company .. by 
Charles E. St. Thomas. 


@R506 A basic guide to communi- 
cating facts and figures . . by John 
James. 


@R507 A basic guide to planning, 
developing, producing and distrib- 


uting engineering handbooks . . by 
Harry Baum. 


8508 A basic guide to low-budget 
films . . by Don Nestingen. 


8509 A basic guide to developing 
publicity . . by Bernard E. Ury. 


8510 A basic guide to business an- 
niversary celebrations . . by Etna 
M. Kelley. 


6511 A basic guide to international 
advertising . . by Braxton Pollard. 


8512 A minimum plan for indus- 
trial marketing research . . by J. 
Wesley Rosberg. 


8513 A basic guide to the common 
methods of pre-testing ads . . by 
N. Bruce Bagger. 


6514 A basic guide to managing 
salesmen . . by William J. Tobin. 


8515 Basic duties of the modern 
sales department . . by Eugene J. 
Kelley and William Lazer. 


6516 Selling through industrial dis- 
tributors . . by Howard G. Sawyer. 


8517 A basic guide to writing in- 
dustrial advertising copy . . by 
Arnold Andrews. 


6518 How to get marketing infor- 
mation from the government . . by 
Maxwell R. Conklin. 


8519 A basic guide to preparing 
better sales literature . . by Lyndon 
E. Pratt. 


8520 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part II .. by Arnold Andrews. 


6521 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part III . . by Arnold Andrews. 


@ 522 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part IV .. by Arnold Andrews. 


6523 Writing better industrial ads 
—Part V .. by Arnold Andrews. 


8524 A basic guide to merchandising 
publicity . . by James B. Strenski. 
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S & You have giver 


our groups greater 


incentive and a 
desire to redouble 
our efforts to fur- 
ther increase the 
acceptance of hy- 
dronic heating in 
the Milwaukee and 


Chicago areas. %® 


EDWARD V. DOSTAL 
Executive Secretary 

Better Heating-Cooling 
Council of Wisconsin. 


Chicago Better Heating- 
Cooling Council. 
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The pro’s pro takes special pride in a job well done in Vice President and Director, New York agency. Photo on location by Arnold Newman 
businesspapers— because this is where advertising faces its 

toughest test. In businesspapers, you’re talking to people 

who know the score. They rate you, your company and 

your products on how well you speak their language. From 

hard-won experience, you know that you put your top 

talent against advertising . . . in businesspapers. 


Advertising in businesspapers 
means business . .. because, in businesspapers, you can 


do a dominant selling job, strong enough to create real customer 
excitement, for comparatively little money. A good businesspaper 
program is within reach of just about every advertiser. 


2 a 
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Yoga? 


NOW —OVER 3,160,000 BUSINESSMEN INVEST MORE THAN $17 MILLION A YEAR FOR THE PURPOSE OF READING ABP PAPERS. ABD) 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS « 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. « 333 Wyatt Building, Washington 5, D.C. 











There’s a Fair Amount of 
Management Goofing Off, Too 


dgy The gags seem to have died down a little in 
recent years, but I still remember how many vari- 
ations there used to be (and probably still are) 
on the fact that the “wage slave” works fewer and 
fewer hours and has more and more leisure, while 
the boss finds himself working harder and longer, 
and enjoying less and less leisure. 

The truth is, top management and middle man- 
agement, as well as everyone else who can get 
away with it, is just as likely as a labor union 
member to be putting less time and less effort into 
its job than ever before in history. 

That’s one reason why a business man I sat next 
to at a meeting the other day is so successful and 
so annoying, and why he keeps on reminding me 
of the Old Aphorism I invented a few years ago. 
It goes like this: 

“The business man who is willing to work hard 
has a tremendous advantage over practically 
everybody.” 

The strange character I’m talking about is 
named Sol Polk, and he is the head of a sensa- 
tionally sucessful retail appliance and furniture 
chain in Chicago. I marvel at his ability to work, 
and I admire him for what he has accomplished, 
but even so I must admit that in my opinion he 
carries the whole thing too far, and I have no de- 
sire to emulate him. 

Nevertheless, he demonstrates quite clearly how 
the man who is willing to put out the energy can 
make life miserable for competitors. When the 
war ended 15 years or so ago, Polk’s father was 
running a small store on Chicago’s northwest side. 
Under Sol Polk’s incessant compulsion to sell and 
promote, the little neighborhood store grew into 
the Middle West’s largest “discount store,” and is 
now probably the single most important appliance 
outlet in the country, as well as being an im- 
portant factor in the furniture and rug business. 

For instance, at this meeting the other day, Sol 
told me that his organization had sold 52% of all 
the tv color sets sold in the Chicagoland market. 
And several years ago, when I first became aware 
of his operation, I was amazed to discover that 
Polk was selling something like 16 times as many 
major appliances as Marshall Field & Co.! 

Well . . . I’m not interested in reciting the Polk 


saga, except to make my point. And the point is 
simple: if you’re reasonably smart, and more than 
usually willing to exert yourself (that is, to work 
harder than most of the people you’re competing 
against) it’s pretty hard to hold you down. Sol 
Polk is definitely willing to exert himself; no one 
knows exactly how many hours a week he works, 
but a good many people are convinced that he 
begrudges even three or four hours of sleep daily 
which keeps him from doing something else to 
promote more merchandise selling. 

The fellow is a born merchandiser, too. Dream- 
ing up things that make buyirig and selling inter- 
esting is his overwhelming interest in life, and he 
never lets up. I was particularly interested in one 
thing he said as we were coming out of this meet- 
ing. He was talking about how far we have moved 
down the impersonal, mechanical road in business 
and in life, what with enormous business entities, 
computers, scientific breakthroughs, automation, 
etc., and how, in his opinion, this builds up a 
brand new market for a new type of merchandise. 

“The typical executive,” Sol said, “who has done 
pretty well in terms of business achievement now 
comes home to his house in the suburbs vaguely 
tired and unsatisfied. He probably feels a little 
trapped, as though he were a mechanical man. He 
is operating in a pretty grim and pretty circum- 
scribed world and he doesn’t get much chance to 
exercise his personality. In particular, he doesn’t 
get much chance to act like a boy during his work 
—and after all, very few men ever really grow 
up; they’re all still boys at heart.” 

Now, as I have indicated, Mr. Polk seldom 
thinks for more than a minute or two of anything 
that isn’t pretty directly connected with selling 
merchandise, so I do not think he is merely phi- 
losophizing about boy-man problems, and I am 
not wrong. 

“What all these suburban home owners and suc- 
cessful executives need,” Sol continued, “is some 
kind of game to play when they get home from the 
office. Some kind of outlet for their small-boy 
desires—something that fills a need they miss 
more and more at work; something that will get 
them moderately tired and leave them with at 
least a tiny glow of the kind of personal accom- 
plishment that means something to boys. 

“Are we going to expand into the toy business? 
Well, maybe we will some day, but that’s not what 
I’m talking about. The kind of toys that satisfy 
this little-boy urge are things like power lawn 
mowers and the new snow-throwers that are tak- 
ing the place of shovels and plows. Toys like this 
not only satisfy that little-boy urge, but, along 
with things like swimming pools, they’re the new 
status symbols of suburbia, too. Why, do you know 
I sold five times as many snow-throwers last 
month as refrigerators? And practically no one 
has heard of them. Just wait until we really get 
going!” 

As I said, this is the kind of guy it’s awfully 
hard to beat. » 
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How much time can you afford 
to ‘improve’ your advertising? 


Should an industrial ad be re-worked once, twice, six 


or a dozen times to make sure it’s ‘right?’ How much 


of this kind of revision can an advertiser and its agency 


afford? Here are some indications toward an answer . . 


By Keith J. Evans @ |M Consulting Editor 


Gp In the exact sciences, an answer is either 
right or wrong. But when it comes to advertising, 
you never can be absolutely sure you're right . . 
or wrong. You never can be sure whether an ad 
can be improved—or when you should stop im- 
proving it. 


The problem .. The most important considera- 
tion naturally is—first, the over-all plan, which 
requires much product and market research. And 
second (to over-simplify) comes the creation and 
production of layouts, art, photographs, copy, etc. 

The question under discussion here is, “When 
should we be satisfied with this second part of 
the job? How many layouts, how many photo- 
graphs, how many copy rewrites may be necessary 
before you can be satisfied that the best possible 
result is attained? How do you know when you 
have the best that can be done?” 
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When you consider the great cost of advertis- 
ing, when you consider that an advertisement, a 
booklet, or a direct mail piece may be of tremen- 
dous value or practically valueless, what you put 
into the piece is all-important. 

A story is told about a very successful agency 
vice-president who was having difficulty im- 
pressing a copywriter with the great importance 
of his copy. So he went to the bank and returned 
with the cost of the page in silver dollars. Taking 
the copywriter to the big layout table he poured 
all of the dollars in a big pile. Then he said: 

“Let’s finish the copy at this table in front of 
this great pile of money, for we must fully realize 
what our client is going to have to pay for just 
the white space. Whether the ad you write is 
actually worth one dollar or a million, all depends 
on you. Now, let’s get to work.” 


First answer—research . . One of the best 
answers to the problem is proper advance re- 
search, which can prevent the problem from ever 
arising. Good advertising depends so importantly 
on knowledge of company, product, sales or- 
ganization, market, customers, etc. Probably the 
greatest weakness among creative men today 
comes from the lack of information. It seems al- 
most impossible for the industrial copywriter to 
absorb all the knowledge needed and to become so 
intimately acquainted with every company prod- 
uct and market that he can feel completely at 
home, and give his top potential. 


Second answer— interpretation . . Assuming 
knowledge, then comes the genius of interpreta- 
tion. Using ideas, art, photography and copy, how 
can the adman get the message across so con- 
vincingly that prospective customers are inspired 
to action? Well, he makes several starts, tears up 
the scribbled pages, begins again, completes his 
first draft, and goes home to sleep on it. By morn- 
ing he is dissatisfied, starts over again. This time, 

Continued on page 78 
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DRILLING- 
PRODUCING 


Wortp Ol is the specialized, 
job-help publication for the oil 
exploration - drilling - producing 
industry. 


CoMPoOSITE CATALOG OF OIL 
FIELD EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES 
is a 5,800-page compilation used 
as a buying guide by oil men in 
15,000 locations. 


OIL AND GAS 
PIPE LINE 


Pipe Line INpustryY is the en- 
gineering-operating work book 
of the crude oil, products and 
gas pipe line business, 


Pipe Line CATALOG contains 
catalogs of companies selling 
the pipe line market. Distribu- 
tion is over 5,500 to key buying 
locations. 


HYDROCARBON 
PROCESSING 


PETROLEUM REFINER for 39 
years has correlated its editorial 
approach with the specialized 
buying power pattern of the 
industry it serves. 


REFINERY CATALOG is a 1,000- 
page annual compilation of pre- 
filed manufacturers’ catalogs. 
Distributed to more than 9,000 
key buying locations. 


NUSIHY 


Too often marketing plans. are 
made to include sales to “the oil indus- 
try” when, in fact, the drilling-produc- 
ing, hydrocarbon processing or pipe 
line industry should be specified. 
These are separate and distinctly 
different types of operations employ- 
ing specialists whose interests do not 
cross over into either of the others. 
The purchaser of drilling equipment, 
for instance, is not concerned with 
refinery supplies or pipe line materials. 
Therefore, selling these markets calls 
for specialized sales and advertising 
media. Let Gulf, world’s largest spe- 
cialized publisher to the oil industries, 
provide information and authentic 
market data that will assist you in the 
formulation of an effective marketing 
plan. Write Advertising Sales Man- 
ager, Gulf Publishing Company, P. O. 
Box 2608, Houston 1, Texas, for your 
copies of the following: 


e Specialized Sales Approach for 
the Petroleum Industries 


¢ Drilling-Producing Market Data 


e Hydrocarbon Processing Industry 
Market Data 


¢ Pipe Line Market Data 


j 
4 


GULF PUBLISHING COMPANY 
43 World’s Largest Specialized Publisher to the Oil Industries 
J © 


P.O. Box 2608 x 


Houston 1, Texas 
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IMPROVING ADS... continued from p. 76 


with a bit of editing, the task is completed. 

But is it the best that can be done? On one oc- 
casion a client said to Glenn Buck, one of the 
all-time great writers of advertising copy, “My, 
I wish I had your genius for writing.” Said Buck, 
“My dear man, it’s not genius, it’s work. I wrote 
that copy twice, discarded it all. Took the third 
attempt home, read it to my wife. Together we 
changed it a bit. This morning I did some further 
refining.” 


But can we afford it? . . But can our agencies 
and advertising departments afford to spend this 
kind of time? Now of course we all know that 
sometimes the muse is working well, the ideas 
come, the words flow, and a good creation comes 
to life in no time at all. But what about the mine- 
run stuff. Can we afford to pass it? When do we 
give up and hesitatingly give the final okay? 

We were talking with the president of a large 
advertising agency one day on this subject. On 
reviewing a series of advertisements, we said, 
“But really there are only two of these ads that 


Six rewrites . . The ad at left above was the sixth version 
prepared by the agency to show new steel-quenching 
process. Ad ran in two colors, with red as second color. 
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really sing. There are only two that we can truly 
be enthusiastic about.” 

He replied that all were good, but that natural- 
ly one or two would or could be standouts, that 
about two out of twelve was the best that could 
be expected. Now, whether or not he was right 
depends on the actual over-all quality of the 
series. 

So again we are back to the question, “How 
far is it practical to go? How many times do you 
re-do a job in order to get full value from your 
investment?” Here are a few examples in which 
the extra effort paid off. 


The case of an alloy steel ad .. The agency 
had prepared good layout and copy. They had ac- 
cepted the heavy technical story of the “Jominy” 
end quench test for alloy steel from the steel 
company’s advertising department, along with a 
photograph of the Jominy testing device. They 
had struggled to make clear what this test ac- 
complishes, but the ad was heavy. It was too de- 
tailed and complicated to catch and hold the at- 
tention of the busy industrial executive. So the 
advertising manager explained his version of the 


Photo at right, showing actual quenching process, was 
used in first versions of ads, but finally was discarded 
because it did not show clearly what was going on. 





Secretary’s brainstorm . . When several hours of effort 
failed to produce the right illustration to tell the story 


problem and asked them to try again. 

They went to work. The layout was changed, 
the copy was rewritten and submitted. But it was 
still too heavy. 

It took six tries before the advertisement finally 
was accepted. The question then came up as to 
whether or not all the work was actually nec- 
essary. The six ads (including layouts, photos, 
artwork and copy) were displayed in progression. 
Was it possible to see any substantial improve- 
ment as the ads progressed? Frankly, it was 
difficult to see much progress between some, but 
it was unanimously agreed that there was a vast 
difference between the first and last ad. 

This final advertisement with clear, simple illus- 
tration and clear-cut, understandable copy was 
used many times over a period of two years. Even 
the difficult alloy steel manager, a metallurgical 
engineer, was pleased, and he arranged to have 
all his alloy salesmen use it as an aid in personal 
selling. 


Direct mail flop .. An advertising department, 
having trouble with a direct mail campaign, called 
in a large creator and producer of direct mail. All 
available material was turned over to them, in- 
cluding salesmen’s and customers’ opinions and 
reactions, product case studies, etc. Much time 
and effort were expended (and paid for by the 
client) but a satisfactory series was not forth- 
coming. 

The advertising department went back to work, 
tests were made and the job finally was com- 
pleted. The campaign paid off in inquiries, and 
received the top award in its classification in the 


—— ae 


of ‘’Ryerson Certified Steel,’’ idea for successful photo 
(above) finally came from the ad manager's secretary. 


NIAA (now AIA) competition of that year. Iron- 
ically, the award was presented by the direct 
mail company that prepared the original, unac- 
ceptable campaign. But again, how much better 
might it have been if still another team had the 
assignment? 

With further reference to direct mail, we: have 
always been intrigued by the very few companies 
that are willing to accept a direct mail assign- 
ment on the basis of results. They ask you what 
you want—orders, product inquiries, requests for 
salesmen to call, requests for literature or what. 
They ask how much you are willing to pay for 
each category. Then they study every angle and 
agree to pay all costs—charging only for the 
replies at so much per unit. 

Of course it is necessary to make a fair deal on 
the value of each type of response, but it is good 
to find artisans willing to risk their own (not 
your) money on the quality and value of their 
work. Under this profit or loss system a direct 
mail firm may lose, but should have a chance to 
make a larger than average profit (if successful), 
for taking the risk. Of course you have the right 
to approve the copy, etc., but must allow fairly 
broad leeway, only making sure that there are no 
errors or misrepresentations. 


The case of the dull history . . The company 
was a conservative, old-line firm with strong 
family tradition. The 50th anniversary booklet 
(actually quite a book) was to be basically family 
and historical. So a reasonably well-known author 
was selected for the job. His former writings 
were studied. His background, education, ex- 
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perience and interest were taken into considera- 
tion, and the contract let. 

But when the story was finished and the com- 
pany executives had read it, no one was satisfied. 
The facts were there but told in such a neutral, 
encyclopedic fashion that it was considered com- 
pletely impossible. 

What to do? It was decided that to work further 
with the author would only waste time, so he was 
paid off and an exceptionally fluid writer of radio 
and tv scripts was employed. This man told the 
same story, but his fast-moving style sustained 
attention and interest to the very last page. Many 
customers, when personally checked even on a 
negative basis, admitted that they had read the 
first few lines in order to get the idea and possibly 
acknowledge, but had unconsciously been carried 
on into the book. 

Again it was proved that particularly when 
much is involved (an when isn’t much involved?), 
no stone should be left unturned to produce the 
best possible result. 


73 tries make a cover .. Another company, 
involved in producing a 100th anniversary booklet, 
seemed to bog down. The copy and layout seemed 
very good to the executive committee, but the 
cover was a problem. Sixty some odd layouts and 
sketches had been drawn. Finally the president 
said, “I’m not too happy but I'll accept any one 
of the top three cover suggestions.” 

But the advertising manager was still not will- 
ing to give ir. Finally when the 73rd sketch was 
drawn, there was no question in anyone’s mind 
about it. This was exactly what everyone wanted, 
but up to then couldn’t seem to express. 

The book was completed and while as usual 
there were afterthoughts about many features, the 
approval of the cover was unanimous. 

Now it is agreed that so much time and effort 
should not have to be expended on one single 
part of a book of this kind, but it was important 
to keep on trying until the obviously outstanding 
result was achieved. 

If care is taken sketches need not be carried 
out so far as to prove very expensive. Only the 
top three or four need be finished up for presenta- 
tion. 


The case of the difficult photo . . The famous 
photographer Torkel Korling was employed to do 
a series of photographs illustrating the many steps 
taken to assure the uniform quality of Ryerson 
“Certified Steel.” Most of the photographs clearly 
and strikingly showed the action to be illustrated. 
But the one showing the delivery of a load of 
certified alloy steel seemed dead. Several more 
attempts were made, but the photos didn’t live, 
they lacked personal interest and attention value. 

As the problem was being discussed, the ad- 
vertising manager’s secretary broke in. “Why 
don’t you have the truck driver leaning out of his 
cab (with the alloy steel showing in the truck) 
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offering you the statement of certification?” she 
asked. 

Now this, anyone might say, was the obvious, 
but in the effort to find the startling and unusual, 
the obvious was overlooked. It remained for the 
cute little blonde to ask a question that put the 
pros back on the track. The finally accepted 
photograph so strikingly presented the action to 
be illustrated that it has been used again and 
again during the last 25 years. 

Torkel Korling also likes to tell of what he 
feared might be a futile day, in his attempts to 
get appealing photographs of his baby for an in- 
surance company. Finally when both he and the 
little girl were completely tired out, she dropped 
her hand in his. The Korling camera clicked and a 
prize-winning photograph was born—the child’s 
little hand in the big strong protecting hand of 
father, a photograph worth far more than the 
proverbial 10,000 words. 

So again comes the question, “How much time 
and effort should we spend for really fine produc- 
tive accomplishment?” 


The answer .. Probably no two persons could 
possibly agree in detail as to just how far you can 
afford to go, how much time and effort you can 
afford to spend, in order to approach the ultimate. 
But judging from much of the advertising we see 
today, much more time and effort (with particular 
emphasis on interpretation and pertinent attention 
value) should be spent in order to secure maxi- 
mum value. 

From an advertising agency standpoint, this 
policy in many cases may require a reappraisal 
of the 15% commission or additional service fees. 
But these added costs certainly prove to be very 
profitable investments if even a 5% or 6% increase 
in the true value of the advertising can be ob- 
tained. 

Many years ago a well known advertising ex- 
ecutive modestly indicated that his contribution 
(in the case of a large advertiser spending mil- 
lions in the consumer market) was not so much 
what they did from a creative standpoint, but on 
his ability to sell the executive committee year 
after year on a big advertising appropriation. It 
was the continuity of the massive effort to which 
he gave the credit. 

This unfortunately might relegate quality of 
effort to second place. 

As costs for space, paper, type, art, etc., increase, 
we are confident the trend is toward more in- 
tensive research, testing, time and talent. The 
only remaining question then is, “Are you settling 
for second best, or are you inspiring your team to 
accept nothing short of their ultimate best, even 
if it costs definitely more in talent, time and 
money?” 

Perhaps someone has, or will present a defini- 
tion or formula indicating just how far you can 
go before you reach the point of diminishing re- 
turti. ® 








New customers —new applications —new markets . . . for your 
products! The fastest, most economical way to find them is 
to advertise in New Equipment Digest. 


No other industrial publication reaches so many key men with 
buying influence in as many plants in all major industries. 
Quality sales leads produced by N.E.D. enable you to direct 
personal selling effort to your best prospects and markets 
for immediate sales. 


Our files are bulging with proof that advertising in N.E.D. is 
the best investment you can make to stimulate new business 
for any industrial product. Get the full story of N.E.D.’s 
outstanding results from your N.E.D. representative. 


A| PENTON | Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio 


SEND FOR LATEST DATA FILE 


An up-to-date yardstick of industry’s most 
active buying group . . . their reading 
habits . . . kinds of information they want 
. .. how they like it presented. Latest data 
on N.E.D. coverage of markets and key 
men, proof of readership and advertising 
results also are presented in ‘‘A New Yard- 
stick for Evaluating Selective Industrial 


Publications.” Copies free for the asking. Industry's Leading Product News Publication 


Now over 87,000 copies (total distribution)in over 46,000 industrial plants 
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New marketing staff .. C. S. Hill (standing), 
Foote Bros.’ general marketing manager, 
discusses one of the company’s new Radicon 
worm gear reducers with (I-r) R. J. Ander- 
sen, ad manager; Peter McCue, vice-presi- 
dent; and Martin Horan, marketing research 
manager. 


Foote Bros. goes modern, 


prepares for future 


A new marketing team gives a century-old company 


a new look and new direction . . 


ip Things are happening at Foote Brothers Gear 
& Machine Corp. The 101-year-old Chicago maker 
of power transmission equipment has gone mod- 
ern. 

In addition to the “new look” of its trademark, 
catalogs, and other printed sales materials illus- 
trated on this and the facing page, Foote Brothers 
has a new marketing staff, a new subsidiary, and 
most important, a new attitude toward its business 
future. 

The relatively new marketing staff (established 
three years ago) consists of vice-president Peter 
McCue, general marketing manager C. S. Hill, 
marketing research manager Martin Horan and 
advertising manager R. J. Andersen. Collectively, 
these men are a true marketing department, pre- 
viously non-existent at Foote Brothers. 

The new subsidiary, acquired in 1959, is Whit- 
ney Chain Co. of West Hartford, Conn., producer 
of roller chain and sprockets. 


The future . . The new attitude toward its future 
resulted from a study conducted by Booz, Allen & 
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Hamilton in 1957 and ’58. The basic finding was 
that Foote Brothers could no longer depend on its 
Precision Division for the bulk of its profits. 

This division makes precision gears and power 
transmitting and actuating devices primarily for 
airplane engines and air frames. As would be ex- 
pected, this division was a highly profitable one 
during World Wars I and II and the Korean con- 
flict. But with missiles replacing airplanes, Foote 
Brothers has to look elsewhere for growth. 

The company now has switched emphasis to 
general industry and its Industrial Division. And 
with the acquisition of well-known, 60-year-old 
Whitney, Foote Brothers can handle a much wider 
range of power transmission needs. 

This, in turn, has resulted in another important, 
but as yet not fully implemented change: that of 
selling through, rather than just to, distributors. 
As marketing research manager Horan put it, 
“We've always had distributors, but until recently 
there was no real recognition of their true place in 
Foote Brothers’ marketing program. Now we're 
100% behind them.” 








wee 


SPEED REDUCERS 
4 


TYPES 





Old and new . . Foote Brothers’ new look is evidenced 
by the old and new catalog covers (1 and 1A, respective- 


Results . . As for results, Mr. Horan said that 
while it is still too soon to judge the over-all effect 
of Foote Brothers’ modern marketing, his com- 
pany has succeeded in signing up a number of 
high-caliber distributors. This, he said, indicates 
the trade’s acceptance of Foote Brothers’ policies 
and methods. 

And R. J. Donachie, Foote Brothers’ central 
regional sales manager, had this to say about the 
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ly); letterheads (2-2A); ad logos (3-3A); newsletter for- 
mats (4-4A); and labels (5-5A). 


new marketing program’s effect on the field sales 
force: 

“To a man the regional field sales force re- 
ceived the outline of the complete program (ad- 
vertising, promotion, packaging, catalogs, etc.) 
with a high degree of enthusiasm. Everyone real- 
izes and is grateful for the vast amount of work, 
time and thought that was required on the part 
of our marketing staff.” * 
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Dont let a few cents 
stand between you 


Give your products the merchandise and 
sales lift they deserve by packing them 
in “personalized” decorative papers by 
Thilco. They cost but a few cents more 
than plain, uninteresting papers and 
provide the lowest cost advertising you 
can buy — the space is free! Whatever 
protective function you seek in paper, 
chances are Thilco has it and practical- 
ly all our papers can be PRINT-DEC- 
ORATED as you'd like them. 


LOOK WHAT 
PENNIES BOUGHT 
HERE 


Collyer's Cablex 
spiral wrop 
cembines_ identity 
with functional 
protecticn—a 
traveling 
advertisement 
from factory to 
consumer. 


Thilco FUNCTIONAL papers 
Aspholted Woterproof Barriers, 
Woxed Moisture-Vapor Barriers, 
Glaessines and Greaseproofs, 
Polyethylene Treated Papers, 
Specialty Krofts and Bags. 


Write for free Sample kit. 














- PULP & PAPER COMPANY 


3 ons + WISERHSIE. 


NEW YORK © CHICAGO..© DETROIT © CINCINNATI 
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AG What to do when 
<= the birthday’s over 


Colson increases ad spending to capitalize 


on last year’s anniversary . . 


Gey “So 1960 was your company’s 
75th anniversary and you helped to 
‘commemorate the occasion’ by in- 
creasing your ad budget 25%, your 
pr budget 50%, and your trade show 
participation 100%; now . . . what’s 
for 1961?” 

IM posed that question to a pr 
man representing the Colson Corp., 
Chicago material handling equip- 
ment maker, because we knew many 
industrial marketers spend heavily 
during an anniversary year—only 
to cut back the next. 

The Colson representative replied 
that his company was going to con- 
tinue to increase its promotional 
spending, and had, in fact, increased 
its budget for 1961. Here are the de- 
tails on the Colson decision to take 
advantage of and to build upon the 
promotional gains of its anniversary 
promotion: 


Continuity a must. . Colson’s sales 
vice-president, D. F. Adams, told 
IM that his company’s marketing 
management realizes the importance 
of promotional continuity. He said 
that Colson’s marketing executives, 
in discussing the 1961 budget, ac- 
knowledged the fact that the sales 
force enthusiasm and customer ac- 
ceptance built up by the 1960 pro- 
motion would soon dissipate if the 
company reverted to pre-1960 
spending. 

Mr. Adams added, “Also, Colson’s 
top management now has a more 
complete understanding of the job 
that can be done through promotion. 
While we still feel that the bulk of 
the industrial sales job must be done 
by distributors and salesmen in the 
field, we are convinced that adver- 
tising can and should play a bigger 
role in our marketing.” 


More of everything . . Here’s how 
Colson invested its 1960 promotion 


expenditure—and how it plans to 
top that investment in 1961: 


e Advertising . . Colson placed 107 
full-page ads in 24 publications in 
1960 (in dollar volume, 25% more 
than in 1959, when only one-third 
and two-third page ads were used). 

Theme of the anniversary year 
promotion was built around the slo- 
gan, “From the ground up, Colson 
builds it better.” The fact that the 
company was 75 years old was not 
heavily promoted. 

According to A. S. Coorlin, ad- 
vertising manager, the bulk of Col- 
son’s 1961 advertising is based on 
the same theme. He explained, how- 
ever, that the company intends to 
introduce six new products in 1961, 
and the advertising budget has been 
“substantially expanded” for ade- 
quate promotion of the new prod- 
ucts. This advertising will, of course, 
play up the fact that these products 
are now available. 

Colson’s agency is Robert Haas 
Advertising, Chicago. 


¢ Public relations . . Colson’s 1960 
public relations (up 50% over 1959) 
was, quite naturally, directed at pro- 
moting the company’s anniversary. 
This year, Colson’s pr agency, Dan- 
iel J. Edelman & Associates, will de- 
vote the greater part of its effort to 
obtaining case history material and 
placing publicity for the new prod- 
ucts. Colson plans to spend 25% 
more for pr in 1961 than it did in 
1960. 


© Direct mail . . Colson made eight 
mailings in 1960. Fifteen mailings are 
scheduled for 1961, and are primar- 
ily for the purpose of introducing 
the new products. 


e Exhibiting . . Colson exhibited its 
products in 16 trade shows in 1960. 
Five were regional and 11, national. 
This year, the company will add five 
more shows to its list. * 
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TOP MANAGEMENT FORUM 


How should ad budgets 


be presented 





Make budget detailed; 
relate to marketing goals 


By Ralph J. Kraut 

President 

Giddings & Lewis 
Machine Tool Co. 

Fond du Lac, Wis 


= Each time the top executive is 
presented with an advertising budg- 
et by his advertising or marketing 
executives, along with a request for 
approval, he is immediately faced 
with a constantly recurring ques- 
tion, “how to evaluate.” Most in- 
dustry ultimately develops some 
yardstick or rule of thumb which 
can be applied to the measure of 
market penetration, market poten- 
tial, percentage of industry totals, 
etc., but the measure of advertising 
effectiveness seems to remain a 
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to management? 


(Part 2) 


Should the annual advertising budget be 
presented by simple oral or written re- 


ports or through elaborate, detailed pres- 


entations? Here is part two of our ‘Top 


Management Forum’ discussion . . 


nebulous matter and difficult to 
translate into precise management 
techniques. 

It is most difficult to comprehend 
adequately the implications of the 
details of an advertising budget, 
since almost always specific items 
reflect a desire by some part of the 
marketing team to influence the 
prospective purchaser on its specific 
products. Some portion of the budg- 
et may be devoted to establish 
further the corporate image; and 
here again, the top executive must 
satisfy himself that the advantages 
to be gained by this image will re- 
turn the increased number of profit 
dollars to offset the advertising ex- 
penditure. More than any other 
budgetary item, advertising re- 
quires “human engineering.” 

The amount of total advertising 
budget is normally established by 
relating ad dollars to gross sales 
forecast—a relatively automatic 
procedure, except when other con- 


siderations, such as new products, 
may warrant a change from custom- 
ary policy by the company’s top 
executive. The primary job of 
evaluation can be done only when 
the budget is presented in some de- 
tail that will satisfactorily explain 
to the top executive the marketing 
results expected from each of the ad 
programs comprising the total. 
Since marketing is primarily con- 
cerned, I feel that the budget re- 
quests can best be submitted by the 
company’s marketing head, backed 
up by the advertising manager, who 
has at his fingertips the specific in- 
formation concerning the proposed 
expenditures. Advertising is a tool 
to be used by the marketing man- 
ager, and he must be initially satis- 
fied that the advertising dollars will 
be spent to produce the greatest 
possible assistance in the marketing 
effort. 
In my opinion, the presentation 
should be oral, backed up by 
Continued on page 88 





In electronics, bias is a 
voltage which maintains 
electron tubes at their 
proper operating points. 
Too much, or too little bias 
causes distortion. 


In Electronic News, 

the news is reported 
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continued from p. 86 


adequate reference material which 
can be used to substantitate specific 
requests; and the top executive 
should remain principally concerned 
with the broad goals of marketing 
to be realized through advertising 
—and the relation of these goals, 
one to another. These he may re- 
late to other programs of the com- 
pany and_ suggest such changes as 
may best blend with his long-range 
planning (which may not be known 
to the ad manager.) In our own 
situation, all members of the top 
management team are aware of the 
advertising budget requirements, 
and in most instances, have the op- 
portunity of sitting in on the 
presentation, so that the benefit of 
their knowledge and experience is 
available in the evaluation of the 
proposed budget. 

In our operation we use outside 
assistance in our advertising pro- 
gram, but only in very unusual cir- 
cumstances would personnel outside 
of our own organization be involved 
in the presentation of an advertising 
budget, even though their advice 
may have been largely instrumental 
in its preparation. We simply feel 
that budget conferences should be 
held within the company itself; and 
if the marketing or ad manager 
should elect to ask for an audio- 
visual presentation to explain some 
specifically important part of the ad- 
vertising program, this outside help 
would be confined to that presen- 
tation; they would in no sense be- 
come involved in the final budget 
discussions. 

At Giddings & Lewis, the top 
marketing responsibility rests with 
the vice-president of the company, 
who also shoulders the responsibil- 
ity for our very extensive engineer- 
ing, and research and development 
departments. While he may elect to 
use the services of the general sales 
manager, the advertising manager, 
and a representative from our ad- 
vertising agency to present samples 
of advertising media, discuss the 
coming sales programs, their 
general themes, etc., the final 
presentation of the budget and the 
responsibility for its administration 
rest with him. 
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Presentation criteria 
are clarity, efficiency 


By R. S. Gerstell 

President 

Alpha Portland 
Cement Co. 

Easton, Pa. 


® An advertising budget presenta- 
tion, I believe, should create a con- 
cise picture of the coming program 
and its relationship with preceding 
and future programs in the broad 
framework of company objectives. 
The presentation should be efficient 
and make economical, effective use 
of the time and energy of top man- 
agement, to whom the budget is 
presented, as well as the time and 
energies of those who prepare and 
present the budget. The informa- 
tion presented should be clear-cut 
and relevant. 

It seems to me that these factors 
are the key criteria for any phase of 
the budget presentation. For ex- 
ample, the Alpha advertising and 
public relations budget is presented 
by one man, our director of adver- 
tising and public relations. This 
makes for an efficient, well coordi- 
nated presentation. If amplification 
of specific points is appropriate, the 
advertising director will have pre- 
pared himself with covering letters 
or memos from the sales director, 
advertising and public relations 
agency, or other pertinent sources. 

A good presentation outlines spe- 
cific recommendations, objectives, 
and estimated expenses in specific 
categories such as publication ad- 
vertisements, publicity, direct mail, 
selling aids, and others. A total cost 
is given. Costs and goals are com- 
pared with the preceding year’s ex- 
penses and attainments in the same 
specific categories. The use of basic 
categories achieves clarity and effi- 
ciency. The use of comparisons 
brings out the program’s orientation 
and general coordination. 

The budget should, of course, be 
prepared in written form for later 
reference and as a matter of record. 
The oral presentation, I feel, should 
parallel the written report but not 
necessarily duplicate it. Much of the 
detail in the written report can be 


summarized. Too many details make 
the oral presentation inefficient. The 
details are in the written report, if 
they should be needed later. 

On the other hand, some points 
may need oral amplification. This is 
particularly true of new ventures. 
For example, Alpha puts particular- 
ly strong emphasis on extra services 
to cement customers, and we re- 
cently launched a unique weather 
forecasting service for weather-con- 
scious cement users such as the 
construction industry. The new 
service was discussed thoroughly at 
budget presentation time, and will 
probably be discussed again at the 
next presentation. The presentation 
of something “new and different” 
may also call for audio-visual aids 
such as charts, graphs, and illustra- 
tions. I feel that audio-visual aids 
should be just what their name im- 
plies; useful aids or tools, not dis- 
tractions or extra trimmings. 

At the end of a good budget pres- 
entation I have a feeling of satisfac- 
tion that might be compared with a 
man’s feeling after a really good 
meal—he has eaten enough, but not 
too much, and will have no trouble 
digesting it. In other words, I have a 
grasp of important facts without un- 
assimilated minor details. I know 
that the advertising and public re- 
lations activities are well-coordi- 
nated in a _smoothly-functioning 
program, with the program in turn 
coordinated with other company ac- 
tivities and goals. I feel that the 
presentation made the very best use 
of my own time, and the time of the 
others contributing to it. 


‘Provide basic facts — 
avoid excessive detail’ 


By Russell E. 

Emrich, Sr. 

President 

Boiler Engineering 
& Supply Co. 

Phoenixville, Pa. 


= To begin with basics, some funda- 
mental tasks of management are 
(a) to be in possession of all key 
facts concerning the corporation’s 
activities; (b) to understand these 
facts thoroughly, and (c) to coor- 
dinate corporate activities and pro- 

Continued on page 92 
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Behind every package are men who decide what 
materials to use, which machinery to use, who 
should make the package. They read Package 
Engineering because it is uniquely their book. 


If you want to sell these key men, you should 
have all the facts about our publication. Write or 
phone: Package Engineering, 185 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. FInancial 6-1440. 
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CHEMICAL ENGINEERING RE-INVESTS YOUR AD DOLLARS IN A CONSTANTLY IMPROVED PRODUCT... 


STEPPED-UP EDITORIAL READERSHIP... Most recent Reader 
Traffic Studies, (May, 1960) shows 30.6% more readers 
start to read articles in CE as against the average for 
studies in 1954-56. Average readership score for those 
who “read one-half or more” of article, 21.4% higher. 


MORE EDITORIAL PAGES ... We ran 6% greater editorial 
volume in 1959 over ’58 . . . increased editorial pages 
again by 7% last year over 1959. Many areas have been 
strengthened, new departments added. 


IMPROVED EDITORIAL PRESENTATION . . . Redesigned in 
1960 with new typographical dress, picture and layout 
treatment. 
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INCREASE IN PAID SUBSCRIBERS . . . In Chemical Engi- 
neering’s three years as a bi-weekly, ABC circulation 
has progressively grown from 44,103 (Dec. ’57) to 
49,060 (June, 60). The Dec. ’60 audit will pass 50,000, 
a record high. 


RENEWAL PERCENTAGE CLIMBING... Just feel CE’s pulse 
— renewal rate 63.09% in Dec. ’57 — 66.34% by Dec. 58 
— 66.95% in Dec. ’59 — 68.31%, June, 1960. 


ACCELERATED INQUIRY PRODUCTION ... In 1959 we pro- 
duced 11.3% more inquiries-per-item in Reader Service 
as against ’58. And right now, inquiry production is 
running about 19% higher than ’59. 
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vide guidance in light of the facts. 

I believe the advertising and pub- 
lic relations budget presentation 
should implement the management 
functions outlined above. The pres- 
entation should provide basic facts 
while avoiding entanglement with 
unnecessary amounts of details. I 
would like to discuss advertising 
and public relations together, inci- 
dentally. They are closely related 
and I am convinced that both are 
vital necessities for any organiza- 
tion that wants to hold its own, let 
alone expand. At Boiler Engineering 
& Supply Co., both are the respon- 
sibility of our advertising manager 
and the advertising and public re- 
lations budgets are presented jointly. 

This presentation covers all major 
details of the forthcoming public re- 
lations and advertising program. Top 
management should know what 
themes are planned and what media 
will be utilized, as well as costs, ob- 
jectives, and strategy. I like to know 
what is planned—and also why. The 
direction taken by advertising and 
public relations should reflect the 
direction planned for the company 
as a whole. Putting it another way, 
upper management must see to it 
that public relations and advertising 
are coordinated with all other cor- 
porate activities, such as sales and 
production. A grasp of major details 
and basic strategy, it seems to me, is 
essential for informed and intelligent 
coordination. 

A written report is a useful ad- 
junct to the budget presentation. It 
can serve as a reference and record 
both at later dates and during the 
budget presentation when particular 
points are discussed. 

I find visual aids, such as charts, 
extremely helpful for examining 
facts quickly and clearly. During 
discussion, a concisely-worded chart 
provides a reference point and helps 
abolish that bugaboo of oral discus- 
sion—wandering from the subject. 
Graphs are ideal for viewing statis- 
tical information. Photographs, 
whether presented in slides or by 
other means, are sometimes invalu- 
able for clarity and mutual under- 
standing of points discussed. For ex- 
ample, our company uses an ad- 
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vanced method for bonding firetubes 
to tube sheets in our Continental 
boilers. A purely oral discussion of 
this method, with its relation to 
microstructure of welded metals, 
might be difficult. 

We feel the advertising manager 
is the most appropriate person to 
present the budget. He knows the 
most about it. A sales executive 
should be present as well as a rep- 
resentative of the advertising agen- 
cy. The sales and agency spokesmen 
may themselves present the parts of 
the budget most closely related to 
their own activties. Regardless of 
whether they make a formal pres- 
entation, they enrich discussion with 
invaluable facts and viewpoints 
based on their own knowledge and 
experience. Our advertising and 
public relations agency, Beaumont, 
Heller & Sperling, Reading, Pa., 
renders us a complete and varied 
service which would lose its effec- 
tiveness if it were not dovetailed 
with our own activities and goals. 

Budget presentations at Boiler 
Engineering are at the same time 
both complete and concise. It is a 
mistake for presentations to be over- 
elaborate, overdetailed, overmanned, 
or oversold. Too many charts and 
too many smaller details waste time 
and obscure basic issues. The pres- 
ence of too many people wastes man- 
power and brainpower. Overselling 
a program can introduce emotional 
complications such as “consumer re- 
sistance” on the part of the chief ex- 
ecutive and defensiveness or over- 
enthusiasm in whoever is doing the 
selling. The public relations and ad- 
vertising budget, in fact, should not 
be “sold” to upper management at 
all. It should be presented. 


Uses oral reports 
backed by visual aids 


By M. J. Day 
Vice-President, 
Technology 
Crucible Steel Co. 
of America, 
Pittsburgh 


= Because the campaign for each of 
our various product divisions is a 
part of the over-all Crucible adver- 


tising budget, considerable detail is a 
necessary feature of a comprehen- 
sive presentation. The budget covers 
public relations, space advertising, 
direct mail, trade shows and promo- 
tional and technical literature. We 
believe that our method of using an 
oral report with visual aids, sup- 
ported by a written report for those 
executives interested in the exact 
details, serves Crucible management 
best. 

The oral report consists of (1) the 
advertising manager’s summary of 
the aims of the program, and (2) 
the account executive’s explanation 
of how the media selected should 
accomplish these aims. The latter 
uses a large chart for each section 
of the budget so that all may read 
the figures and ask any questions at 
this time. The joint presentation is 
made to sales management after all 
marketing, production and new 
product information has been de- 
veloped from meetings of product 
sales managers, advertising and 
agency personnel. After sales man- 
agement clearance, there is usually 
a thorough review with the presi- 
dent before he obtains board ap- 
proval of the total budget figure. 

The supporting written report in- 
cludes a media list with costs for 
each campaign, plus a general out- 
line of the plans for the following 
year. 

When the agency account execu- 
tive covers the media questions, he 
also discusses the themes—the con- 
tinuation of existing ones, variations 
on them or development of new 
ones. Showing management what 
thinking lies behind the planning is 
our effort toward better internal 
communications. This, we are cer- 
tain, leads to a more concerted ef- 
fort. 

This method has proved most ef- 
fective for us because the detailed 
planning is done at the level where 
background information is readily 
available. When the total program is 
aligned, the presentation is made as 
concisely as possible to top manage- 
ment. Our busy executives are not 
burdened with too much detail, but 
have the opportunity to analyze any 
portions that are of particular inter- 
est to them—either by questions at 
the presentation or by reference to 
their individual copies of the written 
report. w 
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checklist 


ways to use 
technical journalism 
in marketing 


1. Papers for Technical Societies 
2. Papers for Trade Associations 


Articles 

3. Engineering and Theory Articles 
4. Case History & Roundup Articles 
5. Other Types of Articles 


Newswork 

6. Product News 

7. Company News 

8 Technical Short Subjects 


Literature 

9. Engineering Data-Sheet Series 
10. Application Sheets and Bulletins 
11. Market-Specialized Literature 
12. Product Bulletins 

13. Texts and Manuals 


House Magazines 

14. External, Technical 
15. External, Promotional 
Field Reporting 


16.Depth Application Studies 
17. Photo Reports 


Conferences & Courses 

18. Regular Schools for Customers 
19. Symposia and Seminars 

20. Technical Press Conferences 
21. Travelling “Presentations” 
Graphics 

22. Charting and Nomography 
23. Technical Movies 

24. Technical Exhibits 

Sales Portfolio Material 

25. Sales Training Courses 

26. Sales-Kit Items 

27. Regular Newsletters 

28. Speeches and Slide-Files 
Endowments & Affiliations 
29. Grants-In-Aid 

30. Society Committee Work 

31. Tie-Ins with Other Firms 


Neglecting any? 


Harry W. Smith Incorporated 


Technical Info esnation Prog rans 


NEW YORK 
41 E. 42nd St. (MU 7-5367) 
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Labor’s view . . Many labor leaders side with management in seeking more liberal 
depreciation policies. The scene above, showing workers in Gary, Ind., signing up for 
unemployment compensation, is one reason why this is so. 


WASHINGTON REPORT 
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Industry wants action 


on depreciation issue 


Business men (and labor leaders, too) say federal tax 


policies in regard to the depreciation of capital equip- 


ment are holding back the economy and causing stagna- 


tion and unemployment. The U.S. now has surveyed 


various size businesses to learn what tax law changes 


they want. Here’s a full report on the survey results . . 


By Stanley E. Cohen 
IM Washington Editor 


Gey For 15 post-war years, busi- 
ness men have been complaining 
that rigid tax policies have held 
back the growth of the U.S. econ- 
omy. Now a powerful drive is shap- 
ing up to blast away tax “barriers” 
which tend to hold back investment 
in new plant and equipment. 

Under our system of high taxes, 
the government consumes funds 
which might otherwise be rein- 
vested in expansion or moderniza- 
tion. Since taxes are sure to remain 
high, government must find a way 
to make it easier for business to 


hold onto investment funds. 

The approach which commands 
most attention involves changes in 
the method of computing deprecia- 
tion for tax purposes. With the 
adoption of more flexible deprecia- 
tion procedures, business men 
would be in a position to recapture 
their investments, and to reinvest 
once again. A special survey just 
completed by the Treasury proves 
conclusively that sales of new plant 
and equipment would be substan- 
tially increased if reforms were 
adopted along these lines. 

Before it left office, the Eisen- 
hower administration had gone a 
long way toward preparing the way 

Continued on page 76 
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City Hall, U.S.A. . . . where the authority of your advertising in 
THE AMERICAN CITY means business. 
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survey conducted within the municipal field. A free copy 
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Without doubt, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration will press ahead to the 
same end. 


Aim for faster growth .. Top 
economists in the Kennedy adminis- 
tration have emphasized that the 
U.S. economy hasn’t been growing 
rapidly enough to provide the jobs 
that are needed for a rapidly ex- 
panding labor force. Almost every 
plan for stepping up the rate of 
growth has recommended some 
form of tax revision, to give private 
industry a greater incentive to ex- 
PERCENT pand. 

OF TOTAL Fully a year ago, the Eisenhower 
The CONSTRUCTOR 30.7 administration told Congress the 
time had arrived to consider some 
Magazine A 26.8 of the fundamental changes that are 
Magazine B 4.9 needed so that tax procedures won't 
stifle investment. Nothing happened 
Magazine D last year because the Treasury was 
not ready to recommend specific 

Magazine E changes. 
Since mid-1960, the Treasury has 
been engaged in a survey to estab- 
lish exactly the degree of genuine 


Magazine C 


The survey was conducted among the members of The Associ- 
ated General Contractors of America—who annually perform 


the great majority of the nation’s contract construction. interest that exists in the deprecia- 
tion problem, and to determine the 


kind of changes that business men 
recommend. 


For a complete listing of magazines (actually. named) men- 
tioned as “most valuable” and other important survey results, 
send for your free copy of the new 16-page booklet, “Manage- 


ment Readership Survey.” a etheinin 
anges de tely meeded .. 


From the preliminary information 


which it has turned over to the 
Kennedy administration, there can 
no longer be any doubt that depre- 


ciation problems have held back in- 
OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF 20TH AND E STREETS, N.W. vestment in plant and equipment, 
THE ASSOCIATED GENERAL WASHINGTON 6, 9.¢. and that the adoption of more flex- 


CONTRACTORS OF AMERICA \y 9 EXECUTIVE 3-2040 ible procedures would unleash a 
ae substantial volume of orders. 


The Treasury’s survey covered 
2,700 “large” corporations, and a 
separate survey jointly with the 
Small Business Administration went 
to 7,600 “small businesses.” For the 
big companies, there was an 80% 
response, with the overwhelming 
majority anxious to register recom- 
gives you inside information to mendations on the depreciation is- 
; ‘ 3 sue. The response from “small” 
help you locate the right industrial companies was relatively low, part- 
ly because Congress has already 
passed two special laws during the 
and figures on 72 major past ten years which has dealt with 
some of their more pressing depre- 
ciation problems. 

In its survey, the Treasury got 





markets for you. Provides facts 


industrial and trade markets. 
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replies from “big” companies hold- 
ing roughly $202 billion of depre- 
ciable property—roughly half of the 
total depreciable property ac- 
counts of taxpaying corporations. 
Fully two-thirds of these companies 
—plus nearly 60% of the smaller 
companies—said liberalized depre- 
ciation would materially influence 
their investment decisions “in a 
manner which would increase their 
capital expenditures.” 

When the full results of the sur- 
vey are tabulated later this year, the 
Treasury expects to have a substan- 
tial amount of information on in- 
dustry practice with respect to “use- 
ful life’ of equipment in various 
industries. Meanwhile, more than 
60% of the companies participating 
in the Treasury survey said their 
investment policies reflect their be- 
lief that the government requires 
them to depreciate equipment over 
an excessively long life period. 


What's been done .. A variety of 
tax proposals and counter proposals 
have been advanced over the years 
to help business men meet their ex- 
pansion and investment problems. 
In 1954, Congress told business men 
they could use two new methods in 
computing depreciation—the “double 
declining balance” method or the 
“sum of the years digit” method. 
Nearly 70% of the firms in the 
Treasury survey say they were 
helped by these moves. 

The Small Business Tax Revi- 
sion Act of 1958 permits small firms 
to write off in the first year 20% of 
up to $10,000 of capital expenditures 
annually ($20,000 in a joint return), 
and more than half the small firms 
contacted in the Treasury-Small 
Business Association survey have 
taken advantage of this opportunity. 

Most depreciation schedules are 
based on an outmoded schedule 
largely unrevised for more than 20 
years. While taxpayers can negoti- 
ate their own depreciation arrange- 
ments through conferences with rev- 
enue agents, the companies con- 
tacted in the government surveys 
felt that the government generally 
requires business to depreciate on 
the basis of “useful life” which does 
not allow full recovery of invest- 
ment in a reasonable period. 


2 ways to depreciate . . While 
Continued on page 98 


six million have been ordered 





The Reynolds Metals 
Company asked if we could 
design a compact, low cost 
Slide-Chart that would 
explain simply and 
accurately how to roast 
meat or poultry in Reynolds 
Wrap. Ordinary cookbooks 


require complex calculations. 


Within days we came up 
with a 2” x 5%” Slide-Chart 
that gives the answer with 
one move of the slide! Over 


“Perrygraf 
Slide-charts 
taught 


and are being distributed 
to dealers. And we produced 
the six million in seven 
weeks for $60,000.00 less 
than the client anticipated! 
Why not drop us a line and 
find out how Perrygraf can 
put your product’s facts 

at the fingertips? 


million 
women how 
to roast with 
Reynolds 
ve) 


Perrygraf Slide-Charts are precision made in facilities geared 
to turning out hundreds—or millions. In any size order, delivery 
and prices will amaze you. 


Here’s how you can get this modern inexpensive sales tool for 
your company. Give us a word picture of the job your Slide-Chart 
is to perform. Give us necessary data sheets or catalog pages if 
that’s convenient. Tell us who will use the Slide-Chart and what 
quantities you will need. No obligation, of course. We’ll tell 

you how your Slide-Chart can be made, what it will cost and 
we'll show you comparable jobs we’ve done. 


FREE — 36 page, full color booklet showing how Perrygraf Slide-Charts 
can work for you. 122 case histories. Write for free copy. 


product facts at the fingertips 


PERRYGRAF « 


slide-charts 


150-6 S. Barrington Ave., L. A. 49, Cal. 
1500-6 Madison St., Maywood, Ill. 
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WASHINGTON .. 


continued from p. 97 


this does not come out in the survey, 
the quarrel over useful life reflects 
separate approaches to the problem. 
The Treasury tries to stretch out 
depreciation so that allowances in 
any particular year are reduced, 
and tax revenues increased. In sup- 
port of this objective, it tends to 
base “useful life” on an estimate of 
the physical capacity of the equip- 
ment. 

Business men, on the other hand, 
point out that a machine may be 
superseded by a substantially more 
productive model long before “use- 
ful life’ has expired. Business men 
contend that in the long run, the 
government gets exactly the same 
tax revenue, except that it gets less 
revenue in the early years if depre- 
ciation takes place over a_ short 
period. 

The observations submitted by 
large companies in the Treasury 
survey includes these: 


® Taxpayers should be free to use 
their own judgment as to useful 
lives and depreciation methods, so 
long as they are consistent. This was 
the first choice suggestion of 51% of 
those who replied and second choice 
for another 25%. 


® Depreciation allowances should 
include some provision to reflect 
higher replacement costs of newer 
equipment. First choice of 29%, sec- 
ond choice for 55%. 


® The present complex depreciation 
schedule should be replaced with a 
new one, grouping all depreciable 
assets into a few general categories, 
with generally shorter minimum 
lives. First choice of 8%, second 
choice of 17%. 


® More opportunity to depreciate in 
the early years, such as a triple de- 
clining balance method. First choice 
of 4%, second choice of 13%. 


® Revise the existing schedule to 
bring it up to date. Favored by 
2%, second choice of 8%. 


The separate survey of small busi- 
messes produced results which 
varied only slightly froin the pro- 
posals favored by the larger com- 
panies. 
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In the retail field, discussion cen- 
ters on HR 2, the so-called Small 
Business Tax Incentive Bill intro- 
duced on the opening day of the 
congressional session by Rep. Frank 
Ikard (D., Tex.) 

Designed to let “small business 
men” plow a portion of their profits 
back into expansion of the business, 
it allows as a tax deduction any in- 
crease in assets up to 20% of profits, 
or $30,000, whichever is greater. 

Promotion materials which retail 
organizations are currently circulat- 
ing in behalf of HR 2 emphasize 
that its purpose is to permit the 
small retailer “to plow back a cer- 
tain percentage of profits into his 
business without first having the 
federal government take a full bite 
for taxes.” 


The assets which would be de- 
ductible under HR 2 include depre- 
ciable property (counters, fixtures, 
machines, etc.), inventory and ac- 
counts receivable. The business man 
would add up his assets at the be- 
ginning of the year and end of the 
year. The difference, up to 20% of 
his profits, or a maximum of $30,- 
000, would then be deducted from 
his tax bill. 

From an economic standpoint, the 
associations say, HR 2 represents a 
built-in stimulator for the economy, 
since the investment must be made 
during the year when the profit is 
earned. Moreover it would increase, 
rather than decrease the govern- 
ment’s tax revenues, for the invest- 
ment deducted by one business man 
becomes the income of another. 8 


How U. S. Compares With Other Countries 


A: Percentages Written Off Over the First Service Year 
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B: Percentages Written Off Over the First Three Service Years 
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We're way behind . . These charts, from the Machinery & Allied Products Institute, 
compare U.S. depreciation allowances on capital equipment with allowances of seven 
other industrial countries. All but West Germany allow considerably faster write-off 
than the United States, and West Germany decelerated depreciation this year as a 
brake on what was deemed excessive investment activity. 














it takes all six to go like the 60’s. In the decade ahead GNP will soar from $486 to 
over $695 billion . . . and much of this expansion will stem from the new product ‘‘explosion’”’ 
within the Original Equipment Market. Your company’s success will depend largely on how you 
evaluate markets and media now. Nothing will help you to measure the potential for your 
product as well as an OEM PRODUCT PROFILE prepared by the Market Research Department 
of Macuine Desicn. It provides an in-depth analysis of your product in terms of the OEM. And 
no other magazine will help you to make the most of this potential as effectively as MACHINE 
DesiGN. For no matter how you measure it . . . MACHINE DesiGN offers greater value for your 


advertising dollar. That’s why we suggest you ask your MD man for facts on all six points— 
editorial, readership, advertising, response, circulation and marketing help—to soar like the 


60’s. MAcHiNe Desian, A Penton Publication, = 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. GD DESIGN 
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ADVERTISERS 


ADS RIGHT TO THE POINT 


Seems to us the fellow who writes copy 
is often the forgotten man of advertising. 
He slaves over an ad, only to have the 
copy chief tell him it’s too short or the 
client that it’s too long. Or vice versa. 
Editors get awards, but rarely the copy- 
writer. Even when an ad gets a prize, 
very little of the glory filters through to 
the man who wrote it. 


Which brings us around to what a paper 
plant manager said to our man J the 
other day. “I find,” he observed, “some 
ads more interesting than the news, be- 
cause if a manufacturer has something to 
say he'll put it in an ad. When informa- 
tion is presented in an ad it usually 
comes to the point much more quickly 
than when it is presented in an article. 
I can see what an ad is driving at by 
glancing at the headline, pictures, sub- 
headings, and if it interests me I can 
read it thoroughly. A good ad usually 
flags the main information quickly and 
dramatically.” 


This is a compliment straight from the 
reader's mouth... and all the more sig- 
nificant because it was not intended as 
such. If you are interested in what our 
readers say about their work, what they 
read, what they want to know about prod- 
ucts, what they get out of ads... ask to 
be put on the list for READER REPORTS 


THE BOOK THAT WASN’T THERE 


We know a publisher who ran an ad 
some vears ago, showing a realistic pic- 
ture of a make-believe book. The head- 
line was, THERE’S NO SUCH BOOK, 
and the idea was that thousands of peo- 
ple had read it anyway, in the form of 
feature articles in the publication. Maybe 
you can’ guess what happened .. . one 
character wrote in and asked how much 
and where could he get a copy. We know, 
because we were the publisher that ran 
the ad 


Which reminds us, somehow, that in 
1960 PAPER TRADE JOURNAL ran 228 fea- 
ture articles — most of them concerned 
with practical problems of pulp and 
paper production. 








PAPER TRADE JOURNAL 


49 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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PROBLEMS 


IN INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


Trade-in and re-sale prices— 
how are they established? 


e We are considering a machine 
trade-in book for duplicating ma- 
chines (similar to the automotive 
field’s “Blue Book”), giving trade-in 
prices of used machines—both ours 
and competitive makes. What in- 
formation do you have on similar 
projects that other companies, or in- 


| dustries, have undertaken? We are 
| interested in knowing how other 
| companies determine trade-in value 


of used machines, and their subse- 
quent re-sale value, sold in the fol- 
lowing conditions: “as is,” “rebuilt” 
and “reconditioned. ’—Donald 
Scully, Ozalid Div., General Aniline 
and Film Corp., Johnson City, N. Y. 


fey The best information our 

panel of industrial marketing and 
sales executives could come up with 
for Mr. Scully’s problem can be 
summed up as follows: 


1. Most equipment manufacturers 
do not get involved in trade-ins, 
leaving this to their distributors or 
dealers if they wish to take them on 
as a necessary adjunct to promoting 
sales of new equipment. 


2. Of the few manufacturers we 
sampled that did take trade-ins, two 
did so merely as a sales incentive, 
without any thought of further re- 
sale, utilizing the trade-ins as scrap 
or a source of still-usable parts such 
as motors, etc.; two rebuild them to 
original machine specifications and 
sell them with a new machine guar- 
antee; and one turns them over im- 
mediately to used equipment whole- 
salers at the current market price. 


3. The respondents agreed almost to 
a man that it was these used equip- 
ment dealers, rather than manufac- 


turers or distributors, who set 
trade-in prices, and that they based 
these prices on: current replace- 
ment cost, reputation of the man- 
ufacturer, condition of the equip- 
ment, cost of reconditioning or re- 
building, and supply of and demand 
for the equipment in the geographi- 
cal area concerned. 


4. The majority of opinions ex- 
pressed on trade-in books of the 
“blue book” variety was that they 
were promptly outdated by fluctu- 
ating market conditions, and prob- 
ably useful only as a talking point, 
from which an actual “trade-in” 
deal is eventually arrived at. 


Parallel case . . The 
whose company’s position on trade- 
ins would most parallel Ozalid’s on 
duplicating machines was H. V. 
Williams, manager of IBM Electric 
Typewriter Div.’s trade-in depart- 
ment. He explains, “IBM contracts 
with wholesalers for the purchase of 
trade-ins. We negotiate 


panelist 


all our 
prices on various kinds of trade-in 
machines, allowing our customers 
what we can get for their trade-ins 
from the wholesalers, and publish 
thes2 allowances in our Trade-In 
Schedule.” 

A major drawback to this system, 
Mr. Williams points out, revolves on 
the fact that the market price for 
this equipment constantly changes, 
and though the wholesalers with 
whom IBM contracts are required 
to accept all the trade-in machines 
taken in, they cannot be held to the 
price they quoted if or when the 
market drops. If the market drops 
before the equipment is sold to the 
then a loss is incurred. 
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Index to 
Local Level Selling 


CONSTRUCTION BULLETIN - 


MID-WEST CONTRACTOR: 
OCKY MOUNTAIN 


Sales managers often use this technique: When they want 
more penetration in a given territory, what do they do? 
Split the territory! Right! — Result: Sales concentration, 
plus more know how, push sales up. 

Next question: Can advertisers do this without burst- 
ing budgets? We've an “old saying” here at ACP which 
helps answer this: “If you're struggling along with one 
national ‘salesman’ — SPLIT THE TERRITORY!” 

(Note: ACP members can give you the most undupli- 
cated split you ever saw.) Entrust your sales message 
and your money to one or all of the hard working, consci- 
entious ACP “salesmen” who know the 
territory . . . know every prospect! We 
know the Texas-size contractors and the 
Rhode Island-size contractors . . . and 
they know us! 

No question about this: you'll get more sold signs on 
your product by selling at the local level. Ask any of the 
14 ACP members for your free copy of “Survey of Publi- 
cation Preference,” or write us! 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


ASSOCIATED CONSTRUCTION PUBLICATIONS 


Secretary: Director of Marketing and Research: 


Gordon L. Anderson Lynn H. Campbell 
1022 Upper Midwest Building Suite 708, 116 S. Michigan Avenue 
Minneapolis 1, Minnesota Chicago 3, Illinois — Phone: STate 2-7048 
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Watch this space 
next month for another 
new idea from STEEL. 


MARKETING 
WORK FILE 


Another new marketing aid 
from STEEL...the most 
complete, singie source of 
metalworking information 
ever made available by an 
industrial publisher. Puts at 
your fingertips all basic 
market data you need for 
more effective, shirt-sleeve 
marketing to metalworking. 
Available now from your 
STEEL Representative. 


EXPECT NEW IDEAS... 








. FIRST FROM | Z:.EE* 


vorking Weekly 





reach rich 
TEXTILES, U.S.A. 
with T. |, 
edited by 

textile men 

for textile men 





extile 
ndustries 


Editors at work: J. F. Guest, J. W. Ellington, G. H. Dockray 


The five editors of TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
are all textile engineers with actual mill ex- 
perience. They work and travel constantly 
to get first-hand solutions to textile manage- 
ment and engineering problems. 


Men like this develop first class editorial 
matter which builds sound readership in the 
mills. Consequently, TI has developed the 
largest mill circulation and the most respon- 
sive readership of any textile magazine. 


Also, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES Offers the low- 
est rate per thousand in the field. Because 
of good editorial and the fact more textile 
buyers can be reached for less money, 
TI enjoys better than a 200-page lead in dis- 
play advertising over its nearest competitor. 


This is George H. Dockray, 
Editor, TEXTILE INDUSTRIES. 
A graduate of Philadelphia 
Textile Institute, he gained 
mill experience at Puritan 
Looms and Franklinshire 
Worsted Mills. A textile de- 
gree and mill experience are 
prerequisites forall TI editors. 


e a 
Textile Industries, « w. x. c. smith publication, 806 Peachtree St., Atlanta 8, Ga, 
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PROBLEMS.. 
continued from p. 100 


Naturally, the schedule of prices 
cannot be amended every time the 
market value of a model changes, 
and all allowances are established to 
leave some leeway for such even- 
tualities. However, a price review 
is necessary when values of many 
models change. 

Mr. Williams states that, “Be- 
cause of GSA contracts, it is our 
custom to amend trade-in prices as 
of July 1, so that government and 
commercial prices can remain in 
line,” but he points out that this is 
probably the worst month to do so 
because the used market is always 
“soft” then, and explains there is 
usually one other price adjustment 
during the year because of this. 

One other “tip” on published 
price lists from Mr. Williams: The 
so-called “Biue Book” carrying 
trade-in prices for all models of 
typewriters published at one time 
has been discontinued, and the 
present Blue Book (published by 
the National Office Machine Dealers 
Association) simply carries each 
manufacturer’s trade-in schedule. 


Different tack . . Another manu- 
facturer in the office equipment 
field—one whose product is highly 
specialized—has established an ar- 
bitrary trade-in allowance formula 
which ignores the current market 
price of used equipment. Allowances 
on the company’s own machines are 
figured in this way: 


> If traded in within 30 days of 
purchase, full price is allowed. 

> Up to and including the twelfth 
month, a 5% deduction of the pur- 
chase price per month from date of 
invoice is made. Thus after 12 
months, 60% has been deducted, 
leaving 40% of the price allowable 
on a new machine. 


After one year, the following al- 
lowances apply: 


>» 30% of the purchase price until 
the end of the second year; 

>» 25% throughout the third year; 
> 20% throughout the fourth year; 
> 15% throughout the fifth year; and 
> 10% after five years. 


Such allowances are not, in any 





case, to exceed 20% of the list price 
of the machine being purchased. 
When other makes of machines 
are taken in trade, condition dic- 
tates the allowance made, with a top 
of 20% of its original price being 
offered, and on condition that the 
allowance is not to exceed 20% of 
the price of the new machine being 
bought. If the machine is over 10 
years old, the allowance is not to 
exceed 10% of the machine being 
bought. Trade-ins are destroyed. 


About formulas . . Although con- 
cerned with a different type of 
equipment (machine tools), T. H. 
Price, president of Hill-Clarke Ma- 
chinery Co., Chicago offers some 
historical information on _ setting 
used machine prices which may be 
illuminating. Referring to the time 
during World War II when machine 
tools were so scarce that the price 
of a used one was more than that of 
a new one, because of the availabil- 
ity of the used, and the distant de- 
livery date of new ones, he de- 
scribed the government’s attempts 
to arrive at formulas for establishing 
ceiling prices on these tools. 

Mr. Price, who was connected 
with the War Production Board at 
that time, thus had personal knowl- 
edge of the problems connected with 
determining fair prices. He admits 
that, although the board finally de- 
termined a “so-called formula” that 
worked fairly well for the Office of 
Price Administration, any formula 
of this sort gives a fictitious value— 
that is, it is not axiomatic that in a 
normal market the product can be 
sold at the formula figure, e.g. if no 
one wants a particular machine, its 
value becomes zero. 

The formula used by OPS was ar- 
rived at by bracketing the used 
tools in two ways. The first bracket 
was determined by their age, from 
one year old down to 20 (anything 
older was in the same bracket). The 
other bracket was determined by 
condition—“as is,’ “reconditioned” 
and “rebuilt.” The prices then 
ranged from 90% of the current 
price of an equivalent new machine 
down to 20% of the same new ma- 
chine. An example: a machine tool 
five years old might be priced at 
45% of its current new-price on an 
as-is basis, 55% on a reconditioned 
basis, and 70% on a rebuilt basis. 

Continued on page 107 





reach rich 
Textiles 
U.S.A. 





In 1960 textile mills showed the best pro- 
ductivity increase of any basic U.S. industry; 
mechanization of mills is on the upswing. 
If you supply this industry your future is 
growing too. 


For it takes men, machines and materials 
to provide all the textile products needed by 
Americans; nearly a million workers and 
over 1,500,000 major machines in 6,481 
mills. Tremendous quantities of machinery 
and parts, raw materials, chemicals, dyes, 
starches, lubricants, packaging and other 
supplies are needed to keep these mills run- 
ning. The men who buy these products are 
textile specialists. They rely on textile pub- 
lications for product information. 


Textile i 


Textiles, U.S.A. is America’s 
second largest industry. 

It supplies people’s basic needs. 
And as people grow in numbers 
so grows the textile industry! 






































1934 1959 
i FIBER CONSUMPTION 


Increasing fiber usage, new 
processes and new textile 
products present an ever ex- 
panding market to suppliers 
of America’s textile mills. 
Textile Industries can help 
you obtain more business 
from Textiles, U.S.A. 


a 
_Stries, a W.R. C. Smith publication, 806 Peachtree St., Atlanta 8, Ga. 
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Men who will pay to read usually do. McGraw-Hill 


publications are selected and bought by over one 


million key men in business and industry who want 




















Men who will pay 
to read usually do 


You'll note that we say “usually.” For 
some men just aren’t readers, even 
though they do subscribe to publica- 
tions from time to time out of some 
intent to reform. And there are some 
men who do not and will not read any 
publication. No one can compel them 
to change their nonreading habit. This 
we know from sad experience. 

While there will always be such men 
on any publication’s list, you can gen- 
erally be sure of getting the largest 
number of regular readers in publica- 
tions that are paid for. For in the main, 
the man who buys a magazine does 
so to read it. 

And there’s another bonus that 
McGraw-Hill’s paid circulation offers 
a 

With the help of the McGraw-Hill 
Census of Manufacturing Plants, our 
salesmen uncover influential ‘“un- 
knowns’—men whose names never 


appear in directories, registration ros- | 
ters or company customer and pros- 


pect lists. Our selling effort, just in 
learning who’s who, helps assure your 
message getting to men that your sales 
organization may or may not know. 

In short, then: we do not deliver 
100% market coverage of buying in- 
fluences. No publisher can. But we do 
have what we believe to be the closest 
thing to it—the highest percentage of 
real, honest-to-goodness readers, key 
businessmen whose interest in our edi- 
torial pages rubs off on your advertising. 





McGRAW- HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. | 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36 


ere C.isca tion: 


a. McGraw-Hill | 
: > 


PROBLEMS... 


| continued from p. 105 


The reference point, you'll notice, 
| is always today’s new-price rather 
than the original cost of the ma- 
chine, because of the change in dol- 
lar valuation through the years. 


Other toolmakers say .. Jones & 
Lamson’s marketing manager, H. A. 
Finch, declares that this Springfield, 
Vt., machine toolmaker rarely takes 
in used machines, but occasionally 
offers rebuilt machines with new- 
machine guarantees at 85% of the 
new machine price. 

Jack T. Welch, foreign operations 
vice-president of the Sheffield Corp., 
Dayton, O., reiterates this reluc- 
tance to take in used machine tools, 
but says that for some gaging prod- 
ucts that have become obsoleted by 
later models, an allowance of 
around 10 to 20% is made on trade- 
ins. 

The Bullard Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., manufacturer of machine 
tools, established a trade-in policy 
two years ago, and has taken in ap- 
proximately ten older Bullard ma- 
chines to date, in trade against the 
purchase of current models, reports 
R. A. North of the Bullard sales de- 
partment. The company has en- 
gaged in a rebuilding program for 
many years and so, has established 
rebuilding costs as well as prices for 
rebuilt machines. Therefore trade- 
in allowances are based on physical 





| Problems panel. 


appraisal of the specific machine and 
of the cost of rebuilding. Combined 
procurement and rebuilding costs 
are compared with rebuilt machine 
sales price and the trade-in offer 
made accordingly. No machines are 
ever sold “as is” or “reconditioned,” 
but always rebuilt, carrying new- 
machine guarantees. 


Flat $500 . . George A. Hawkins, 
sales director for Brown & Sharpe’s 
Machine Tool Div., disclosed a 
brand-new policy set three months 
ago, of offering $500 for any obsolete 
B&S automatic screw machine, re- 
gardless of condition, as incentive to 
replace obsolete equipment with 
new efficient machines. Already a 
number of obsolete machines have 
been taken in trade and sent to the 
company’s foundry. There is no in- 
tent to rebuild or recondition them. 


Industry effort . . The only recent 
industry-wide attempt (brought to 
light by our survey) to establish a 
realistic listing of used equipment 
prices was mentioned by several 
panelists. Under the auspices of the 
Associated Equipment Dealers, but 
functioning separately from them, is 
the UCERC, the Used Construction 
Equipment Research Corp., which 
is initiating a semi-annual “Blue 
Book” that will show averaged-out 
re-sale prices actually reported by 
equipment dealers. The dealers who 
submit monthly reports on sale 
prices and pay a subscription fee, 
will get the “Blue Book.” 8 





port, Conn.; 








@ The following men contributed to the February "Problems in Industrial Market- 
ing” feature: E. Paul Babcock, sales manager, Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich.; Lee A. Juahola, sales manager, Filtration Engineers Div., American 
Machine & Metals, Inc., East Moline, Ill.; K. G. Wheeler, assistant manager, mar- 
keting services, Taft Pierce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R.I.; Vernon S. Barnes, sales 
manager, electric cranes, Unit Crane & Shovel Corp., Milwaukee; H. A. Finch, 
marketing manager, Jones & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, Vt.; Jack T. Welch, 
vice-president, foreign operations, The Sheffield Corp., Dayton, O.; R. H. Rich, 
president and sales manager, Wharton Unitools, Valley Stream, N.Y.; W. V. Trask, 
sales manager, Lennox Tool & Machine Builders, Lima, O.; Frank L. Martin, mar 
keting vice-president, Shampaine Industries, St. Louis, Mo.; L. R. Fuller, marketing 
vice-president, Corry Jamestown Corp., Corry, Pa.; R. B. Maland, sales manager, 
O'Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Lake City, Minn.; T. H. Price, vice-president, Hill-Clarke 
Machinery Co., Chicago; R. A. North, sales department, The Bullard Co., Bridge- 
George A. Hawkins, sales director, Machine Tool Div., Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.I.; R. M. Gordon, executive vice-president, Milford 
Rivet & Machine Co., Milford, Conn.; Victor Siegel, Victor Machinery Co., Chicago; 
Ed Billbruck, Samuel L. Winternitz & Co., Chicago. Robert E. Hook, assistant direc- 
tor of industry relations, Associated Equipment Distributors, Chicago. 
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the 
ON TARGET 
book 


Paid for... 


read by... 


the KEY dealer-contractors 


Straight-shooting AMERICAN ARTISAN gets to the heart of your 
market . . . to the bigger, more profitable outlets in Warm Air 
Heating, Sheet Metal Contracting, Air Conditioning, Ventilation 
and Dust Removal. 

In-the-field surveys of city after city, year after year, prove that 20 
to 25% of the dealers do 75 to 80% of the total volume. And this 
research also establishes that the overwhelming favorite of these 
KEY dealer-contractors is AMERICAN ARTISAN, the magazine they 
PAY to read. 

No other book reaches this concentration of buying power so ef- 
fectively, so provably! KEENEY PUBLISHING CO., 6 N. Mich- 
igan, Chicago 2. 
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Provides the only FULLY paid 
(ABC) circulation in its field. 


Leads in number of editorial pages. 

Excels in editorial content — is the 
most quoted, the most respected. 

Leads in advertising volume. 

Is used on an exclusive basis by 


more advertisers. 


Leads by far in coverage of the 
key dealer-contractors. 


Complete market and media data available. 





which ad 
attracted 
more readers? : 
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VOLVO-the diesel that turns ail its fuel into power. 


ou never see a Valve ruck spewing 


You 
Pp bi i” I sochmoner e-ceeenadi.N hess oaiane extra bong € 
ys | e@ KR tuleods fort and air pedfértty—comvees liners (8). © 
i the fase eanpe of oil ie pull power. 4 
; s © The secret od Vadivo'sdbiesel empine "sa: - : 
ig the scientific “marching of 
advanced mult pie 


LIGHTWEIGHT ALUMINUM 4 220 sronse (88 27, 
e ... to match the most powerful 
2GE ...ta match the most economical 
SOCAL hlely. . unmatched by any other “make” 


eliicbililés ...proved through 75 years of manufacturing 
heavy duty machinery 


COEIH 2... feature for feature and you will specify the 
new Patt Diesel—Modei “H” Series 


FACTS WRTh: OBPFT. 4 


| es | HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


DIRGEL ENGINE DIVIGION * CRYSTAL LAKE, ILLINOIS 


Clarity of Illustration 
gp These two diesel engine advertisements appeared recently in the 
same issue of Commercial Car Journal. The P&H ad focuses attention 
on the engine itself, while a diagrammed drawing of the Volvo engine 
is shown as part of the Volvo trademark. Which ad attracted more 
readers? See page 110. 
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in the 
finishes-on-metal”’ field 


ey meke shes a— 
finishing 
leads all competitors 
in advertising volume! 


BIGGEST CIRCULATION 
LOWEST COST just $10.95 per thousand! 


No publication in the metal-finishing field 
offers the values or the results you get from 
PRODUCTS FINISHING. The combination of 
PRODUCTS FINISHING and the annual 
Products Finishing DIRECTORY, gives your ad- 
vertising hard-hitting impact, deep penetra- 
tion and wide coverage. 


MONTHLY 


» « « More circulation 
in plating PLUS more 
circulation in painting 
AND the lowest cost 
per thousand. 


ANNUALLY 

. the only buyer's 
guide to the finishing 
field . . . your ad is 
exposed to buyers 12 
full months! 


PRODUCTS 
FINISHING 


4 


te 


Ohio 
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Cy which ad 


attracted 
more readers? 


# The P&H advertisement was seen 
by more men than the Volvo ad. It 
received scores of 31% “noted” and 
19% “read most,” while the Volvo 
ad had 25% “noted” and 14% “read 
most” scores. 

Daniel Starch & Staff, Mamaron- 
eck, N.Y., which studied the two 
ads, compares them as follows: 

The illustration of the P&H diesel 
engine was larger and more easily 
seen than that of the Volvo engine. 


Below is 

the answer 

to the problem 
on page 109 





Ww 


The Volvo illustration was compli- 
cated by the cut-away drawing en- 
closed within the Volvo trademark. 
Even a reading of the copy did not 
explain what all the numbers repre- 
sented. The silver-grey tone of the 
P&H illustration also gave it a more 
realistic appearance, since aluminum 
was one of the quailties their ad was 
stressing. 

The scores, reported by the Starch 
organization, are as follows: 


P&H 
HARNISCHFEGER CORP. 
Seen- Read 


Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


31 27 19 





Cost Ratios 








148 135 171 


VOLVO IMPORT, INC. 
Seen- Read 
Noted Assoc. Most 





% of Readers 


Cost Ratios 


TW) Noted denotes the percentage of 
readers who, when interviewed, said they 
remembered having seen an ad—whether 
or not they associated the ad with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


9 Seen-Associated denotes the per 
cent of readers who said they remembered 
seeing the ad and associated it with the 
name of the product or advertiser. 


@ Read Most denotes the per cent of 


25 25 14 
138 145 148 








readers who read 50% or more of the 
copy. 


Cost Ratio tells the relationship be- 
tween the cost per hundred readers (who 
“noted” for example) for a specific ad and 
the corresponding median average cost 
for all ads in the same issue. A “Noted” 
cost ratio of 175, for example, would 
mean that the ad “stopped” 75% more 
readers per dollar than par for the issue, 
par being 100 and representing the me- 
Thus 


above 100 is above average; below 100 


dian average cost. a cost ratio 


is below average. 








Journal of the American Medical Association 6,173 
Iron Age 5,840 

The New Yorker 5,313 

Electronic Design 5,211 





3 
o 


Modern Medicine 
Business Wee 4,910 
Electronics 4,894 
Medical Economics 4,792 
American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 4,491 
Southwest Builder & Contractor 4,464 
Aviation Week 4,433 
Machine Design 4,429 
Engineering News-Record 4,288 
Advertising Age 4,108 

Florists’ Review 





Chemical Engineering a 
Chemical Week 3,877 
Purchasing 3,799 
Electrical World 3,792 
Chemical & Engineering News 3,697 





Construction Digest 3,291 
Product Engineering 3,192 
Western Builder 





NE Ae PR NIRA 
a a 
|_ American Machinist/Metalworking Manufacturing 4491 
SRE RRR CR 
L_Engineering News-Record ee 88 
|... Sega RRRGRE RE RCO REA 

3,969 
ee 
|_Chemical & Engineering News 3,097 
| Construction Digest 29 
| Product Engineering 92 


5 


Time 2,978 
Modern Plastics 2,925 
Design News 2,908 
Architectural Record 2,899 
Newsweek 2,877 
U. S. News & World Report 2,836 
Saturday Evening Post 2,788 





‘GE-E-E WHIZ... AGAIN” 





Again in 1960 for the twelfth consecutive year 
The Oil and Gas Journal led all other industrial, trade, 
and consumer publications in number of advertising 
pages. 

Our loyal readers, and the advertisers from whom 
they buy billions of dollars worth of equipment an- 
nually, have again combined to put The Journal in 
the top spot. 

The Oil and Gas Journal’s 1960 advertising 
volume was more than the total of the next three 
petroleum industry publications. 

We are justly proud of this record, and we thank 
our readers and advertisers alike for their confidence 
which has made this twelve-year record possible. 

A very large portion of these 6,400 advertising 
pages are “exclusive” in The Oil and Gas Journal, 


The Petroleum Publishing Company * Tulsa, Oklahoma 


because our customers have long ago learned that the 
effective, economical way to reach buyers in the 
petroleum industry is to concentrate the bulk of their 
advertising and do a dominant job in the jeading 
publication FIRST. 


Source: Industrial Marketing and Advertising Age 





™@Q@IL anon GAS 


JOURNAS 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 





NEW YORK «PHILADELPHIA ® PITTSBURGH * DETROIT*CHICAGO*TULSA 
DALLAS * HOUSTON ®* LOS ANGELES * LONDON ¢ PARIS « DUSSELDORE 
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SALES PROMOTION IDEAS 


Chosen best sales promotion idea for 
the month is a set of ‘Post-Sign-Cards’ 
designed as direct mail pieces for Uni- 
versal Form Clamp’s distributors. Un- 
usual strategy insures their use. 


RESERVED 


aeseR ven A copy of 


Universo! Form Clams Com 


‘Whisper’ tactics sell distributors 


on requesting direct mail campaign 


FOR RENT 


RESERVED 


ie = «WELCOME 


INFORMATION 


FOR SALE 


Signs for sales . . Sign language was used on these 
Krome-coated post cards to attract attention. Signs 
lead into ‘action’ copy on back. 
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gp Here’s a direct mail pro- 
gram for distributors that sold 
itself. 

The idea for the campaign 
came from Bob Lundblom, ad- 
vertising manager of Universal 
Form Clamp Co., Chicago, a 
manufacturer of concrete and 
construction specialties. 

Noteworthy in his program 
is the use of “whisper” tactics 
not only to soft sell the dis- 
tributors’ customers, but also 
to persuade the distributors 
themselves to order and use 
the direct mail pieces. 


Simplicity itself .. Perhaps a 
description of the mailing 
pieces is in order here. Mr. 
Lundblom’s description, at any 
rate, is: “The idea is simple, 
the format is simple, and the 
copy is simple.” The campaign 
—called, for lack of a better 
name, the “Post-Sign-Card” 
campaign—consists of a series 
of six 34%x5%” post cards of 
printed Krome-Kote | stock. 
The “picture” side of the card 
carries one- to three-word an- 
nouncements or admonitions 
such as FOR SALE, INFORMATION, 
or DO NOT DISTURB. 

Copy on the message side of 
the card ties these words into 
a request for action—either to 


write or phone the distributor 
whose name, address and 
phone number is imprinted in 
red. For example, the copy on 
the DO NOT DISTURB card reads: 
“DO NOT DISTURB. Your method 
of forming concrete if you are 
completely satisfied . . . how- 
ever, if you’re in doubt, phone 
or write us. We may come up 
with a few cost-saving ideas.” 


Soft-selling distributors . . 
Instead of offering the cards 
to UFC’s distributors in a pro- 
motion piece ballyhooing them 
as useful sales promotion ma- 
terial, Mr. Lundblom simply 
sent off a set of cards with the 
correct distributor’s name im- 
printed on them to the person 
there responsible for advertis- 
ing. There was no letter of 
transmittal, no explanation of 
how the cards were to be used, 
and no offer of additional 
cards. 

The idea was that if the pro- 
gram were to get off the 
ground at all, it would have to 
sell itself to the people for 
whose use it was intended. 
This is an unorthodox ap- 
proach, indeed. But that was 
part of the psychology. It was 
felt that the approach taken 
was so unorthodox that in it- 

Continued on page 114 





What do tndustrial distributors 


ee expanding or improving a distribution pro- 


INDUSTRIAL DisTRIBUTION can tell you! Distributors want 
facts... about your company, products, packaging, price 
schedules, sales policy. They’re interested in your field or- 
ganization, catalogs, sales aids, training schools — all the 
essentials to building a mutually profitable distributo: 
organization. 

INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the publication with the 
intimate understanding of this complex +'%-billion dollar 
field and the know-how to help you with your industrial 
marketing problems, For example: how do you go about 





want? 


gram? And how do you gear your advertising to your mar- 
— objectives — with maximum effectiveness at lowest 
cost? Consult the experts on the publication that has co 
ered the field for almost a half-century. 

Write: Marketing Services Manager, INDUSTRIAL 
DisTRIBUTION, for the free 20-page analysis, “What Dis- 
tributors Want to Know.” Just one of ID’s exclusive aids 
that can help you put the full sales power of industrial 
distributors behind your products. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 


THE BIBLE OF THE INDUSTRY + 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION « 


330 W. 42d ST., NEW YORK 36, 


Now in our 50m and most exciting year! 








Where 
does a 
successful 
advertising 
campaign 
begin? 





Careful, planned digging for facts about 
your business often transforms ordinary 
ads into outstanding campaigns. 


Before the typewriter clicks out a word 
... before the artist puts pencil to paper 
... the firm foundations of a successful 
advertising campaign must be embedded 
in solid facts about the problem. Trite? 
Axiomatic? Perhaps. But unless and 
until your agency is thoroughly steeped 
in the ‘‘basics’’ of your products, 
markets, competition—and the myriad 
important details of your business—how 
can they write effective, resultful adver- 
tising for you? 


The Fensholt agency has developed an 
unusually successful technique for 
gathering “‘data-in-depth” about our 
clients’ business and problems. It has 
resulted in some consistently effective, 
high performance advertising. 


May we tell you more ? Our phone number 
is RAndolph 6-1670. 


ensholt 
Advertising Agency 


360 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


the 
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Bob Lundblom 
is February Idea Man 


® Bob Lundblom, ad manager of Universal 

Form Clamp since 1951, is winner of this 

month's trophy for the best sales promotion 

idea. Before joining Universal, Mr. Lundblom 

was with the Cunningham & Walsh agency, 

doing promotion work for Chesterfield cig- 

arets. His background also includes a job as ad manager of 
nuArc Co., manufacturer of arc lamps for the graphic arts field. 
He belongs to the Construction Equipment Advertisers’ Association, 
and for recreation, he fishes and grows gladiolus. 
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_ self it did a good promotion job. 


Aware that nothing is so useless— 
or costly—as sale promotion mate- 
rial that doesn’t get used, Mr. Lund- 
blom took this method to avoid 


| “token” requests for the cards from 


all the distributors. He was inter- 


| ested only in good solid requests 
| rather than offers of acceptance. 


Risky. 
But it was a risk well-taken. Ten 


| days after the sets of sample cards 
| were mailed, one-third of the dis- 


tributors had requested a total of 
almost 40,000 of the imprinted cards, 


| with other requests trickling in later. 


| Hooked . . A sample of the letters 
received from the distributors shows 
| how well they “bit” on the bait. 


“We just received an envelope 


from you with 6 postcards enclosed, 
| which I think are excellent direct 
| mail pieces. There was no letter 
| with this mailing, and I wonder 
| whether or not you folks are mail- 
| ing these cards out direct, and if not, 


whether or not we could get a series 


| of them for direct mailing from our 
office.”"—Dravo-Doyle Co., 
| burgh. 


Pitts- 


“WE WELCOME your set of post 


| cards sent to Charlie Bjorklund. 
| However, we are a little DISTURBED 
| and need more INFORMATION. Are 
these cards FOR RENT or FOR SALE? 
| We would like to have a supply 
| RESERVED for us. 


“Now that the corn is out of the 
way, what is the deal on the clever 
cards? Can we order a supply im- 
printed? Is any cost involved?”— 
The Zeco Co., Minneapolis. 


The answer to the last question, 
on costs is “no,” incidentally. 

This month, the “Idea Man” award 
will go to Mr. Lundblom as much 
for his resourcefulness in netting 
only “legitimate” requests for his 
Post-Sign-Cards, as for his concep- 
tion of the idea for the cards them- 
selves. 

If the distributors’ customers re- 
ceive them even half as well as the 
distributors, the results in terms of 
attention-getting and product iden- 
tification, to say nothing of sales 
leads, will be more than satisfactory. 


Annual sales meeting graduates 
‘doctors of creative selling’ 


From “college ireshmen” to “Doc- 
tors of Creative Selling” in three 
days. That was the task set for, and 
accomplished by, more than 45 sales 
representatives attending the annual 
sales meeting of Dale Products, 
Columbus, Neb., manufacturer of 
precision electronic components. 

The meeting was held at the 
French Lick-Sheraton, French Lick, 
Ind., a centrally located site. 

The program was set within the 
framework of the “Dale College of 
Sales Knowledge,” an_ institution 
complete with beanies for the 
freshmen, cheer leaders, a senior 
honorary society, mortar boards for 

Continued on page 118 





Directories are a 

SELLING TOOL for you- 
because they area 
BUYING TOOL for industry 


“As in previous years your directory . . . is very helpful in carrying 
out our planning, production and purchasing.” 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Aviation Gas Turbine Division 


“We are currently buying from three or four sources which were 
uncovered through your publication.” 


Hayes Industries, Inc. 


“As in the past, this directory will be put to good us by our buyers, 
myself and our engineering departments.” 


Thermo King Corporation 


“This publication is used frequently by the buyers procuring 
airframe parts, and by the buyers of maintenance and operating 
supplies.” 

Fairchild Aircraft & Missile Division 


“I find Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory a handy buying tool 
and have used it as a reference over a period of years.” 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Micarta Division 


“I am sure the information contained will be of immense value in 
our purchasing set-up.” 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation 


Does your advertising schedule include 
this powerful business producer? 


Conover-Mast Purchasing Directory 
205 East 42nd Street MU 9-3250 New York 17, New York 


Pf ne ee Bee BM tet mee met GP teat Pe 
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What the plant engineer is reading 


Electrical Controls 


Advertiser: The Clark Controller Company 
Advertising Manager: S. S. Siegel 
Agency: Meldrum & Fewsmith 


Circuit Breakers 


Advertiser: ITE Circuit Breaker Company 

Advertising Manager: Fred T. DeCock, General Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Manager 

Agency: Gray & Rogers 

Account Executive: Thomas Flynn 
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Advertiser: Steelcote Manufacturing Company 
Advertising Manager: G. S. Neidt 

Agency: Wesley K. Nash Advertising Company 
Account Executive: Wesley K. Nash 


agree Be Mae mpg te 
Senenns QB evecrarc 


Advertiser: General Electric Company, 
Wiring Device Department 
Advertising Manager: John Neuberger 
Agency: Noyes & Company 
Account Executive: A. E. Van Wagner, Vice President 





about these days in the 


Drive System 


VARIONNE © > sre system 
Sychrenes sasembly conveyors 


eee 


Qe crores motos me 


Advertiser: U. S. Electric Motors , Inc. 

Advertising Manager: G. Robert Woolsey, 
Supervisor of Advertising 

Agency: The McCarty Company 


Chain Slings 


New and 


Revolstionary... 
SLING CHAINS THAT TALK 


Advertiser: Campbell Chain Company 
Advertising Manager: N. Allan Pettit 
Agency: The Aitkin-Kynett Company 
Account Executive: Joseph Culbertson 


magazine 


Account Executive: W. H. Geisler 


Seals-Packing-Gaskets Ventilators Lifters 


Advertiser: Cullen-Friestedt Company 
Advertising Manager: H. McFarlane, Sales Manager 
Beet StS Agency: Ross Llewellyn, Inc. 
somaan Account Executive: Edward M. Papp 


Advertiser: Robbins & Myers, Propellair Division 
Advertising Manager: Richard Cano 

Agency: Weber, Geiger & Kalat 

Account Executive: Tracy Geiger 


Advertiser: Garlock, Inc. 

Advertising Manager: Robert A. Lyons 
Agency: Hutchins Advertising Company, Inc. 
Account Executive: Russ Tomkinson 
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Frosh to grads . 


French Lick, Ind., for a ‘‘College of Sales Knowledge.’’ Classes 


« « Continued from p. 114 


the graduating class, and a class 
motto—“Enthusiasm is Knowledge 
on Fire.” 

Remarks by the “old pros” at- 
tending the sales meeting indicate it 
was highly successful. Sales prob- 
lems, new sales techniques and the 
introduction of new and future 
products were discussed in class 
sessions, which also included movies, 
skits and inspirational talks. Each 
Dale sales representive was tested 
in his knowledge of product and 
service before being awarded his 
“doctorate.” George Risk, president 
of Dale Products, presented the 
graduating class the “advanced sales 
knowledge degrees.” 


PUZZLING ‘IMAGE’ 





AMF tells corporate 
story with box of 
Polyomino pieces 


His son’s homework assignment 
led Victor Ancona, supervisor of ad- 
vertising services for American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Co., to develop a 
promotion puzzle which, when 
solved, showed the full scope of 
AMF’s corporate story. 
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~ 
and movies were held on sales techniques, new products. Grad- 


A chapter on “Polyominoes” in a 
book on mathematical puzzles so 
fascinated Mr. Ancona’s son that he 
constructed a polyomino puzzle and 
gave it to his father to solve. (For 
those who have forgotten, or per- 
haps never knew, a polyomino is a 
set of squares “simply connected” 
by being joined along their edges.) 

The puzzle gave Mr. Ancona some 
trouble, but it also gave him an idea 


Puzzle package . 


uation (rt.) included salesman-of-the-year presentation. 


—for an unusual promotion piece. 
He concocted a sample puzzle which 
he showed to several people at AMF. 
Engineers, personnel department, 
and sales managers all saw its pos- 
sibilities, and AMF president Car- 
ter L. Burgess suggested that it be 
tested in the marketplace. 

The puzzle has alternating red and 
black squares, like a checkerboard. 
The black squares (32 in all) show, 


Continued on page 122 


- Neatly boxed, with its sealed solution sheet 


enclosed, the ‘‘sawed-up checkerboard’ puzzle will fulfill sev- 
eral promotional objectives, including recruiting of technical 


personnel for AMF. 





star ‘ouaity readers care what they read! 


STAR READERS are the leaders of today or tomorrow in PAPERBOARD 
PACKAGING. They reach seriously (pay) for the best! Paid circulation publications 
express quality. } 
WHICH MAN—all things equal—will go farthest. The man who reaches (pays) 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
for knowledge to further himself and his company ... or the one who cares little and 
depends upon fickle chance? Free circulation publications, in stressing quantity, afford 
little measure of quality of content or readership. 
SYMBOLS OF QUALITY are things of measurable value like jewels, mink and 
fine cars. This is recognized by everyone, despite today’s warped “Status” where 
money-value is divorced from principle. Few, however, would question the leader formerty 
status of the Einsteins, Edisons, Marconis or Fermis—men of principle who reached ee ae ees 


for value! 

















package a star! 


There is hardly anything in the World 

that some man can’t make a little worse 

and sell a little cheaper, and the people who 
consider price alone are this man’s lawful prey. 


JOHN RUSKIN 


star finders read Paperboard Packaging! 
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Markets grow...with 


With technology at work, new products are spawned even 
as old ones are being built. And every important new 
product means new markets for materials, components 
and equipment; markets that must be sold at the analyti- 
cal stages of design where ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY is such 
a profound influence. 

ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY is unique among today’s design 
magazines. It doesn’t write about engineering. It is engi- 
neering! Design engineers get from ELECTRO-TECHNOL- 
OGY the basic scientific principles that underlie new 
product developments; the factual details—in depth—on 
how these principles are applied to today’s advanced engi- 
neering. This is the concept in a nutshell—PRINCIPLES AND 


The world’s first fully automated post office was placed in A major breakthrough in applied electronics was 
operation last October in Providence, R.!. Designed by tech- achieved with the development of an automatic spec- 
nologists of Intelex Systems subsidiary of international Tele- trum equalizer by MB Electronics, New Haven, Conn. 
phone and Telegraph Corporation, the project is the forerunner The system should increase accuracy of vibration 
of major modern post office installations that will be needed testing of components and materials while saving time 
to cope with mounting volumes of mail. and money for missile and aircraft manufacturers, 
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Technology 


PRACTICE—total engineering. 

Backbone of this practical editorial content is 
ELECTRO-TECHNOLOGY’s award-winning insert series on 
“Science and Engineering.” Now in its third year, this 
monthly series is having greater impact on design engi- 
neering than anything comparable in recent times. The 
continuous stream of unsolicited letters, the spirited de- 
mand for reprints, the mounting requests for the maga- 
zine, the high “reference action” sparked by both the 
editorial and advertising pages...all these attest to a 
powerful force in technical communication. 

Values created for the reader become a final benefit 





to the advertiser. 


Electro-Technology 


The 
design magazine 
of 
electrical-electronic 

Tape controlled machine tools are expanding into fields A new principle of refrigeration without aclepee. ane 
outside the aircraft industry. The Gray Tool Co. of Houston moving parts is demonstrated by this West- engineering 
installed a magnetic tape controlled Giddings & Lewis inghouse experimental device that cools 
boring mill for making petroleum equipment. This mill and heats a baby’s bottle automatically. 
makes it possible to automatically produce a wide variety The thermoelectric principle is expected to 
of parts with a single standard piece of equipment. spark a whole new era of product innovation. 


A CONOVER-MAST PUBLICATION » 205 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Get in the 


BIG ONE 


American 

Ceramic 

Society 

Bulletin's 

Annual Meeting 
Issue 


BULLETIN’S April convention issue 
will be mailed to 8,000 members be- 
fore the meeting, and an additional 
2,000-plus copies will be distributed 
at the convention . . . one to every 
ceramist registering. 


Here is your once-a-year chance to 
cash in on a true bonus circulation 
of the key ceramic decision-makers 
of the world. 


Deadline for copy to be set is March 
10, for plates March 21. 


DON’T MISS THE ANNUAL 
MEETING ISSUE OF CERAMIC 
BULLETIN . . . remember: since it 
contains the only official program of 
the big 63rd Annual Meeting (to be 
held April 23 - 27 at the Royal York 
Hotel in Toronto), your ad will re- 
ceive repeated attention! 


Call, wire or write today for 
reservations in this big, 
powerful issue of C.B. 


AMERICAN CERAMIC 
SOCIETY 


e€ramic i 


® Pulletin 7 | 





4055 N. High St., Columbus 14, 0. 


AMherst 8-8645 
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Easy reply . . Southern Oxygen Co. used this 6-inch ‘Super 
Poster’’ match book with a built-in reply card as a mailing 
piece to promote its new line of welding units. Printed in three 
colors on high-calendered stock, the matchbook holds extra- 
long matches printed to look like welding rods. Lion Match 
Co. designed and produced the books, along with the foil-lined 
envelopes (needed for Post Office approval) for mailing. 
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by line drawings in white, the var- 
ious industries and interests AMF 
products serve. Red squares are 
either plain or have the AMF-circle 
trademark in white. Puzzle pieces 
are comprised of from two to five 
squares joined together along one or 
more edges. 

A sealed folder shows a layout of 
the correctly-completed puzzle, with 
words rather than pictures in the 
black squares, for double effective- 
ness. Thus in using this “crib sheet” 
to complete the puzzle, you would 
look first for the piece that conforms 
to the shape indicated on the layout, 
and then positively identify it by 
checking position and picture of a 
division’s product against the de- 
scriptive heading and copy on the 
layout. 

By using this solution sheet it 
would be hard to miss the point 
that AMF products go far beyond 
automatic pinspotters and other 
leisure-time equipment, to space 
simulators, silencers, tobacco-proc- 
essing equipment, bakery equip- 
ment, sea-water conversion evap- 
orators, etc., though you might not 
recognize these products at first 


glance from the pictures of them on 
the puzzle pieces. 

The Government Products Group 
made a first run of 5,000 copies of 
the puzzle, which were distributed at 
the Air Force Association’s Aero- 
space Panorama in San Francisco, 
and mailed to the group’s customers. 
It was an immediate hit, and other 
AMF divisions have ordered quan- 
tities for distribution. The personnel 
department is also considering using 
it to help recruit technical person- 
nel. 


ETIQUETTE, TOO 


Directory helps 
Raytheon ‘front line’ 
handle inquiries 


A large, diversified manufacturing 
company, such as Raytheon Co., 
Waltham, Mass., with its 40,000 em- 
ployes in 42 plants and laboratories, 
and with scores of field sales loca- 
tions, daily runs the risk of losing 
customer good will (and possibly 
sales) by letting inquiries go un- 
answered. The problem—one of 
communications—is being solved at 
Raytheon by a new loose-leaf direc- 
tory containing alphabetical product 
listings indexed to its 12 operating 


Continued on page 124 








NOW. . . for all suppliers who sell to the vast, 


complex packaging field. . . 


A Comprehensive, 

New Fosdick Report 

on Purchasing Influences 
in the Packaging Field 


Mio PACKAGING has found the answers 
to questions on purchasing that have 
long puzzled and intrigued suppliers to the pack- 
aging field. This study conducted among 613 
packagers included: company officers, direc- 
tors, owners... plant and production managers 
... design engineers...sales managers... pur- 
chasing agents and buyers... and research and 


development engineers. 


And the results of this study on patterns of 
packaging procurement —as shown in this book- 
let—are analyzed on an individual basis by 
company name as well as job title. Data covers 
36 different types of machinery and equipment, 


This important depth study proves conclu- 
sively that packaging executives in all indus- 
tries—regardiess of product to be packaged 
—are interested in and purchase all types of 
materiais, machinery and containers. 


materials and supplies, and containers. These 
facts are part and parcel of what every up-to- 
date advertising and media executive interested 
in the packaging field should know. 

If you buy advertising space for any product 
or service in the packaging field, you owe it to 
yourself and to your company to examine this 
fact-filled report! Write, on your company let- 
terhead, today to Modern Packaging, Research 
Dept., 575 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


MODERN PACKAGING 
@ A BRESKIN PUBLICATION 


The Complete Authority of Packaging 
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“EDITORIAL VITALITY” 


Now there’s a nice resounding 
phrase. Ever wonder what it really 
means? Doesn't it conjur up offices 
cluttered with gym gear and edi- 
iors flexing muscles while dictating 
the latest from the “field”? Well, 
our Miller Freeman editors are 
pretty “vital,” too, but they chan- 
nel their considerable energies in 
somewhat different directions. 

For one thing, they spend most 
of their time in the plants and 
offices and field operations of the 
companies in their industry. They 
talk to key men. They get the full 
story coupled to the general and 
technical news. And, they are 
abetted by our own circulation and 
advertising men whose combined 
long-time personal contacts give 
good access to news sources. 

All three — editors, circulation 
men, advertising men—find it some- 
what easier to do a job for you 
because their journal “home office” 
is Strategically located for better 
service to readers and advertisers. 

The result, we feel, is that an 
MFP book can be a bit more 
flexible in operation, a bit quicker 
on its feet to come up with the 
authoritative news and get it into 
print. Further result: our adver- 
tisers like having their own copy 
running along side this kind of 
editorial material. Call it what you 
will (even “editorial vitality”), it 
seems to work for us and our 
cents, Try it. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN °* THE 
TIMBERMAN * WORLD WOOD - 
MINING WORLD + WORLD MINING 
* CLEANING and LAUNDRY AGE + 
SEA & Pacific Motor Boat * PACIFIC 
FISHERMAN + PACIFIC LAUNDRY 
& CLEANING JOURNAL « 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta « 
Portiand, Ore. * London, England « 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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With a smile . 


HaMO. & 
bus TOM en 


imQuarE® a ee 


. Receptionist follows admonitions about cour- 


tesy in her copy of the Raytheon loose-leaf directory, ‘How to 
Handle Customer Inquiries,” which also helps her direct the 
inquiry to the proper person through its index. 


. - Continued from p. 122 


divisions and a geographical index 
of field sales offices. 

It has been distributed to all 
“front line” people in company of- 
fices who meet customers or answer 
telephone inquiries. Field office 
personnel, telephone operators, re- 
ceptionists, guards and others now 
have an up-to-date reference guide 
to help them steer inquiring cus- 
tomers to the Raytheon salesmen or 
executives who can answer their 
questions. The book even has a 
“panic” contact—a person who can 
handle any inquiry the directory 
hasn’t provided for. 

Published in loose-leaf form, the 
directory is periodically updated to 
reflect new products or personnel 
changes. 

Not only a “who-to-ask” direc- 
tory, it is also a “how-to-do-it” 
manual covering such niceties as 
always handling the inquiry with a 
smile and acting with authority and 
courtesy. This is done effectively, 
and without preaching, through use 
of cartoon characters, and such 
homilies as “A satisfied customer is 
Raytheon’s greatest asset” (two 
Magoo-type characters joined by a 
hearty handclasp), and “Remember, 
you are Raytheon to our visitors” 
(an umbrella-holding customer in 
front of a Raytheon receptionist, 


who holds the directory in her 
hand.) 

The program, instituted by Van 
M. Stevens, manager of advertising 
and sales training, commercial mar- 
keting and international services, is 
being carried out by Charles W. 
Martel, technical information serv- 
ice manager (and incidentally, the 
“panic” contact). ® 














Product calendar . . Eagle Leather Co., 
Grand Haven, Mich., promotes its prod- 
uct with 1961 calendar printed on a 
hide-shaped piece of green leather. 





WORKING EDITORIALS 


Guarantee Success 
to WORKING 


Advertisements 


ROCK PRODUCTS provides 44% 
"Audience Interest"' for all 14 Edi- 
torial Features 


Editorial readership is the true 
measure of a publication's worth to 
any advertiser. Consistently sound, 
informative, concisely written edi- 
torials always attract reader inter- 
est and bring potential customers 
right to your advertised product. 


What kind of prospect interest is ROCK PRODUCTS 


kindled by ROCK PRODUCTS edi- is the preferred ea in non- 


torials? Let's look at the record. metallic mining field because it of - 
fers FOUR basic ingredients. 


ROCK PRODUCTS Reader Feedback* 1. A modern format for quick 
1957 thru 1960 informative reading by mod- 
ern executives. 
Department Ratings 3-Year Average . Service type editorials de- 
° voted to prime producer 
; mney Spec 53% problem sd wen ’ 
. Washington Letter 53% . Editorial superiority by ex- 


. What's Happening 53°, perienced _editor-journalists 


» well versed in the fields. 
- Labor Relations 52% . Continuing research featuring 


. Hints & Helps 52% consistent producer contact 

Sates Adbbhinee 49°/ and READER FEEDBACK For the most up-to-date informa- 
‘ Y measurement of reader inter- tion in the non-metallic mining 
+ People tn the Nows 48%, est. field, read ROCK PRODUCTS. 
. Manufacturers News 43%, This virility is why ROCK PROD- 
. Faces & Places 43°, wi — cae ane ad- For the most effective sales results 
. Editors Page 40°/, 1960. this i, br ROCK PROD. advertise in ROCK PRODUCTS. 
. Rocky's Notes 40°, UCTS remains the AUTHORITA- 

‘ " TIVE book in the field — and in- 

- New Literature 35% creases its reader values year after 
. New Patents 33% year. 


. Calendar 27%, e re) <c <<, 


*Reader Feedback — McGraw-Hill's re- 
search service designed to help advertisers PRODUCTS 
A MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATION «ip 








SON OC Oh WwW DD 


and agencies evaluate the effectiveness 
of their advertising campaigns. 79 WEST MONROE STREET + CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


also publishers of Concrete Products 
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Advertising Volume 





in Business Papers 





Publications are listed alphabetically under 
each industry title. Industry titles are alpha- 
betical within each industry division. Publica- 
tions are listed under titles based on IM’s 
40th annua! MARKET DATA ISSUE, released 
June 25, 1960 

Note: The following figures must not be 
quoted or reproduced without permission. All 
publications listed are monthlies and have 
standar d 7xl0"' adver tising pages, except 
where otherwise noted. Totals include all 
paid advertising— both classified and display. 

‘Extra’ issues, (13th, 27th, 53rd, etc.) are 
indicated by §. Same-month volume fluctua- 
tions may occur because of ‘“‘special feature’ 
issues, which are not footnoted 

Weekly. bi-weekly and semi- monthly publi- 
cations usually report estimated volume for 
current month because closing dates follow 
IM’s deadline. “R” indicates publications 
whose circulation is regional 











January /Volume 7.6% (in pages) under 1960 


Industry Division 


Percent 
Change 


Page 


1961 Change 





Manufacturing 





Tran sportation 





~ Mining 
Petroleum & Gas 


~ Construction 


Food 


Services & Distribution 





Institutional 





Goverment 





Export-Import 





Farm Equipment Distributi on 


Total. 


11,608 ] — 601 


— 49 
ns 





2.712 1 — 209 
: i ae: -15.0 — 
1,601 — 174 10.9 — 
6500-17 +42x.}—110 
cl e...lUCU 
4265-277 —65 
2817 —39  —140 
422 =~ = 5.2 
13022 —l4i = —108 
(pT ame) gts 
94353 «82-2680 — 78 








31,673 





1. MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


January Pages 
1961 ¥360 


1. Manufacturing 


amare Pages 
1961 


Div. (con’t.) 1960 





OPERATIONS 


Manufacturing Industries 
Adhesives Age 
Assembly & Fastener 
Automation 
Factory 


nt 


Industrial Development & Manufacturers Record ........ 


Industrial Equipment News (1/9 page units) . 
Industrial Maintenance & Plant Operation 
(1/9 page units) 

@ industrial Water & Wastes (bi-mo ) 

Maintenance (115gx11'/2) (7x10 ad units) 
Mil! & Factory adiiaiaaals 
National Safety News iceaalletaiisies ss 

New Equipinent Digest (1/9 page units) 

@vlant Management & rere 
Plant Engineering . 

O Purchasing (bi-w.) 
@urchasing Week (101/,x141/,) 
Research & Development 
Western Industry (R) 
Year-to-date 

% change 
age change . 


(7x10 ad units) 


@ “ormerly named Industrial Wastes. 

@ Formerly named Plant Maintenance & Engineering. 
O Three issues, 1961; 2, 1960 

q Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960 


Design Engineering 
@ Design News (bi-w.) 
Electrical Engineering 
Electromechanical Design .. 
@ Electro-Technology  .... 
Machine Design (bi-w.) , 
Materials in Design Engineer ing shai 
Mechanical Engineering 
Product Design & Devel , jee 
O Product Engineering (w.) 
Year-to-date 
% change ............ — 5.5 
Page change .... — © Total . 
@ Three issues, 1961; 2, 1960 
@ Formerly named Electrical Manufacturing 
O Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960. 


Industrial Distribution 
Industrial Distribution 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change 


Material Handling 
Modern Materials Handling 
Western Material Handling (R) 


Year-to-date 
% change = 
Page change .... — 4 
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(1/9 page units) 





Packaging 


Consumer Packaging 


Industrial Packag 


ing 


Modern Packaging 


Package Engineer 
Year-to-date 
¥% change 
Page change 


Power Generation 
Coal Utilization 
Combustion 
Diesel Power 


Diesel Progress (9x12) 


ing 


(7x10 ad units) 


Electric Light & Power (semi-mo.) 
lectrical West (R) 


@ Electrical World 
Nucleonics 
Power .... 
Power En 
Southern 
Year-to-date 
% change . 
Page change 
@ Five issues, 


PRODUCTION 
Chemicals, Allied P: 


ineerin 


ower & 


1961; 4, 


g 
Industry (R) 


11.1 
— 86 
1960 


roducts & Processing Industries 


Analytical Chemistry ce ae 
Chemical Engineering (bi-w.) 


BChemical & 


ngineering News (w.) ..... 


Chemical Engineering Progress 


Chemical Processing (9x10) 


@Chemical Week 


(7x10 ad units) .... 


Industrial & Engineering ‘Chemistry 


Year-to-date 
% change 


Page change .. : 


@ Five issues, 1961; 
@ Four issues, 1961; 


-— € 
_ ae 


4, 1960 
5, 1960 


Electrical Machinery & Appliances 


Appliance Manufacturer ( 


(7x10 ad 
Insulation 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 


units) 


93/4x123/,) 
lS Se 62 
32 
. + §$.3 
.+ § Tete ca 94 
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INDUSTRY DIVISIONS 


Petroleum & gas 8. 
Construction 9. 
Food 10. 
Services & 11. 


distribution 


























. through advertising in the nine 
specialized magazines published by 


The Industrial Publishing Corporation 








January Pages 
1961 3! {560 


1. Manufacturing Div. (con’t.) 





Electronics & Allied Industries 


j | Eiectrical Design News (111/4x111/) 
Bought this Co ye yelllthen 
Electronic Design (bi-w.) (11!4x11),, 


ARG WELDING MACHINE | Beaaisa nai 


Proceedings of the I.R.E 
Signal 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 


@ Four issues, 1961; 5, 1960 


Furniture & Fixtures 
Bedding 
Furniture Production 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


Instruments 

Automatic Control 
Conirol Engineering 
Instruments & Apparatus 

(1/9 page units) 
Instruments & Contre 
ISA Journal 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 


Leather & Allied Products 
@Leather & Shoes (w 
Year-to-date 
% change 


Page change 


@ Four issues, 1961; 5, 1960 


Lumber & Wood Products; Forestry 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Diges 
Lumberman 
Southern Lumber Journal (R 
Southern Lumberman emi-m¢ 

Ralph gren 
ph Shogre Timberman 

f Engineer Wood & Wood Products 

Ross Corporation Year-to-date 
% change 14.8 
Page change 56 Total 


; 


i all. 


Metal Producing, Fabricating: Machinery 
BAmerican Machinist/Metalworking 


i after reading about it in eGutins Tos Expinosicy 


Foundry 


WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION fon Age Wp 


Machine E 
: Machinery 
Sell welding) equipment~and ipplie Metal Finishing 
.. 4 ee . a : Metal Products Manufacturinc 
AY Orel ecvelees Corsi teletreleslemmue)itrenlam olen voawmentceltres Metal Progress 
: i . : Metalworking 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICATION — the only Metlfax (33/¢x47/g) 
Modern Castings 
Modern Machine Shor 
Modern Metals 
weld! it -.ae- Plating 
be Production 
WELDING DESIGN & FABRICA Production Equipment 
Products Finishing (4%/2x6}/, 
iced blot GtheatirteleseMmcemm stare OSteel (w.) 
qTool & Manufacturing Engineer 
Tooling & Production 
Welding Engineer 
Western Machinery & Steel Worl 
Western Metalworking (R) 
Year-to-date 
% change 5.4 
Page change .......... — 168 


- : @ Formerly named American Machinist 
/ / “ y 
WELDING DES/GN : : = y @ Formerly named Carbide Engineering. 
“ O Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960 


& FABRICATION ; — q Formerly named Tool Engineer 


Monthly circulation - 38, 
Paper & Allied Products 
American Boxmaker 
Boxboard Containers 
Paper, Film & Foil Converter 
Paper Industry 
@Paper Mill News (w.) 
@Paper Trade Journal (w 
Jet Paperboard Packaging 
The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING inde aaa 
| Year-to-date 
H % change 
Ofelgelele-lirela Fon sees 
812 Huron Road (er T-3°7-3 F- tale Mm bo WE @) alle) © Five tesa, 1961; 4, 1960 
@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960 
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1. Manufacturing Div. (con’'t.) 


January Pages 
1961 Yo60 





Plastics Materials & Products 
Modern Plastics 
Plastics World . 
SPE Journal 
Year-to-date 
% change . z 0.3 
age change . 5 1 


Printing & Allied Industries 
Graphic Arts Monthly (4!/2x61/2) 
Inland & American Printer and rateieinnte i 
Printing Magazine 
Printing Production 
Year-to-date 
% change .... - + 7.0 
age change . + 26 


Rubber Products 
Rubber Age 
Year-to-date 

% change .@ Page change 

Stone, Clay, & Glass Producis 

Brick & Clay Record .... 
Ceramic Industry 
Concrete Products . 
Modern Concrete 
Year-to-date 

D change 
age change . 


Textiles; Apparel 
American Dyestuff Reporter (bi-w.) 
Knitting Indusiry Weekly 
Textile Industries 
Textile World 
Year-to-date 
% change 
age change 








2. TRANSPORTATION DIVISION January Pages 





Transportation Services 


@Traffic World (w.) 
Year-to-date 
% change 40.9 
@Four issues, 196]; five, 1960 


Aircraft & Space Vehicles 


Aero/Space Engineering 
Air Force/Space Digest 
Airlift 
Astronautics 
BAviation Week me 
Business/Commercial Aviation . 
@Missiles & Rockets 
Space Aeronautics 
Western Aviation, Missiles & Space (R) 
Year-to-date 
% change .. uw. — 9.9 
age change ......... — 29 


@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960 
@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960. 


Automotive Manufacturing 
Automotive Industries (semi-mo.) 
SAE Journal 
Year-to-date 

% change 12.4 
age change . 28 


Automotive Equipment & Services 
BAutomotive News (w.) (101/4x14!/,) 
Jobber Product News & ioabee News 
(1/9 page units) - 
Jobber Topics (43/,x63,) 
Modern Tire Dealer oe 
Motor ........ 
Motor Age 
@Motor Service (43/44x63/4 ) awe 
Service Station ianagement (43/4x63/4 y $ 
Southern Automotive Journal (R)........ 
Super Service Station 
Year-to-date 
% change ............... ~— 25 
age change ......... — 21 Total 


@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960. 
@ Total page volume for 1959 should have been reported at 1,386 instead of 1,290 
in the January IM (p. 122). 


Marine—Shipbuilding & Water Transport 
Marine Engineering/Log ... t ee 90 


Year-to-date 
% change ............ — 22.2 Page change ........ 


20 
Continued on page 130 





WARNER & SWASEY 
Bought this 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER 


Robert H. Host 
Safety Director 
Warner & Swasey 


... after reading about it in 


OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS 


Warner & Swasey is one of the 16,000 safety- 
conscious industrial companies picked through 
Franchise-Paid Circulation to receive OCCUPA- 
TIONAL HAZARDS magazine. Advertisers get 
sales results in OCCUPATIONAL HAZARDS be- 
cause it is read regularly by the decision-making 
industrial safety engingers in the volume-buying 


C6 ym panies 


Occupational Hazards 


OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARDS 

Monthly circulation - 23,000 
Published By 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
LOTelgelele-tilels 


812 Huron Road 
New York 7 ‘aake he) Los Angeles e« 


(@al-a'4-10- Vale mm bo Pm Ol allo) 
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THE OSBORN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

Bought this 

VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


... after reading about it in 


POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN 


Known u rs_ of power transmission equip 


like The Osborn Manufacturing Com- 

y, read POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN for 
ion they can apply to their 

i am Seleletics ate Gtralleisiy mutrtetsccamelc 
livery of POWER TRANSMISSION DESIGN to the 


yurchasing executives and « 


POWER TRANSMISS/ON 
DES/GN 
Monthly circulation - 40,000 


Published By 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Otel a elole-lilels 


812 Huron Road '@rr-3"7-1F- Vale Mi ho iE @] alle) 
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2. Transportation Div. (con't.) 


Janu Pages 
i961 Ys60 





Motor Freight; Warehousing 
Commercial Car Journal .... 
Fleet Owner a : 
Transportation Supply News 

(1/9 page units) 
Year-to-date 

% change . . 7.1 

Page change — 25 


Railroads 
Modern Railroads 
WRailway Age (w.) . 
Railway Locomotives & Cars . 
Railway Purchases & Stores . ae 
Railway Signaling & Communications .. 
Railway Track & Structures . 
Year-to-date 
% change - 75 
Page change . — 32 


@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960. 


Transit & Motor Vehicle Transportation 
@Metropolitan Transportation 
@School Bus Transportation (bi-mo.) 
Year-to-date 
¥% change ........... — 8.3 
Page change . -- | Total 


@ Formerly named Modern Passenger Transportation. 
@ Formerly named School Bus Trends 





3. MINING DIVISION 


January Pages 
1961 . 960 





Mining Industries 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
Mining Engineering 
Mining World 
Year-to-date 
% change ; 17.0 
Page change — 30 


Coal Mining & Production 
Coal Age 
Mechanization 
Year-to-date 
% change . 14.7 
Page change 23 


Nonmetallic Mineral Mining 
Pit & Quarry 
Rock Products 
Year-to-date 
% change ..... 
Page change . 


- 


23 
45 


177 


97 
60 


157 


167 
114 


242 281 





4. PETROLEUM & GAS DIVISION 


Tcnuary Pages 
1961 1960 





Petroleum Industries 
A.A.P.G. Bulletin 
Drilling 
National Petroleum News 
BOil & Gas Journal (w.) 
Petroleum Engineer 
Petroleum Refiner . 
Petroleum Week 
Pipe Line Industry 
World Oil .... he 
World Petroleum (9x12) 
Year-to-date 
% change ..... .-~- 8 
age change .. — 153 Total 


@ Oi! & Gas Journal. Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960. 


Gas Transmission & Distribution; LP-Gas Marketing 
American Gas Journal ......... 
Butane-Propane News 
Gas : 
Gas Age ( 
LP-Gas ...... 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 





5. CONSTRUCTION DIVISION 


January Pages 
1961 1960 





Construction Materials Distribution 
@Building Materials Merchandiser (bi-w.) 








5. Construction Div. (con’t.) in uary Popes. 





Building Supply News ....... silplstiaieL ieciaiace ilps tieoeaccanpedseel a 
Southern Building Supplies YF pe Si acticin oa 
Wood Construction & Building Materialist... 40 


bar ge date 


fe change ............ — 23.0 
age change 79 WE tS 


@ Formerly named = Lumberman & Building Products Merchandiser. Three 
issues, 1961; 2, 


Building Construction 
@American Builder 
Architectural Forum . 
@Architectural Record 
OBuilding Products 
House & Home ............. 
Interiors ....... oe 
Practical Builder .. ; 
Progressive Architecture .............. 
Western Architect & Engineer (R) 


Year-to-date 
pe change ............ — 10.6 
age change ........ — 196 Se a 


@ Does not include advertising in special Western Section. 
O January, 1961 total includes 1 page in Western Section. 


Engineered Construction 

Better Roads ............. 

Civil Engineering .... 

Construction (bi-w.) (R)_ ........... 

Construction Bulletin (w.) * = 

Construction Digest (bi-w.) (R) ..... 

Construction Equipment . 5 
Construction Methods & Eo fuipment RS FEAR 
Construction News-Public Works Issue (bi-w. 
@Constructioneer (w.) (R ; ui stir 
Constructor ; asad RARE S 

Consulting Engineer ; 
OContractors & Engineers (93 Maxis) (7x10 ad i units) Ae 
@Dixie Contractor (w.) (R) zt 

Engineering News-Record (w.) at 
@Michigan Contractor & Builder (w.) ae 
Mid-West Contractor (w.) (R) ..........0-..-.. 
@New England Construction (bi-w.) (R) 

Pacific Builder & Engineer (R) .......... 

Roads & Streets ....... 

Rocky Mountain Construction (bi- -w.) (R) 
*Southwest Builder & Contractor (w.) (R) 
**Texas Contractor (w.) (R) wi 

Western Builder (w.) (R) 

Western Construction (R) 

Year-to-date 

fe change ............ — 6.9 
age change ........ 256 


@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960. 

@ Four issues, 1961; 5, 1960. 

O 1960 total 7x10 Ad units should have been reported as 1955 instead of 1950 
(Jan., p. 117 and 122). 

q Three issues, 1961; 2, 1960. 

* Four issues, 1961; 5, 1960. 

** Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960. 


Special Trades Construction 
Actual Specifying Engineer .... aieud 
B@Air Conde Heating & Refrigeration News 
(w.) (1014x1 wis ae 
Air Conditioning, Heating ¢ cs + Ventilating whteaniiaat 
American Artisan. .......... \ 
ASHRAE Journal .... 
Contractor (semi- mo.) “(ixi5) “(7x10 ad units) 
Domestic Engineerin 
Electric Heat & Air Conditioning (bi-mo.) ..... 
Electrical Construction & Maintenance .... 
Excavating Engineer SAAD See? 
Fueloil & Oil Heat . 
Gas Heat 
Heating & Air Conditioning Contractor 
Heating, Piping & Air Conditioning . 
ournal of lumbing, Heating & Air Conditioning - 
lumbing & Heating Business ...... 
Year-to-date 
& change ............. — 14.0 
age change ........ — 192 Total 


@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960. 











6. FOOD DIVISION 


January Pages 
1961 ing Ys60 





Food Industries 
Food Engineering .... al Nee 97 
Food Processing (10x11), ) (7x10 “ad units) alee Wate 84 


Year-to-date 
% change ......... — 24.3 
age change 44 Total 137 181 
Continued on page 132 


C. A. LITZLER COMPANY 
Bought this 
COPYING MACHINE 


William B. Schindler 
Purchasing Agent 
C. A. Litzler Co 


... after reading about it in 


MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES 


Your sales message gets read by the 
key office buying authorities in the big 
office market because of MODERN OFFIC! 
PROCEDURES’ most widely read — most often 
quoted editorial. 

Only MODERN OFFICE PROCEDURES delivers 
your advertising message to over 100,000 
known buying authorities, selected by men 
who sell the office field. 


MODERN OFFI 


MODERN OFFICE 
PROCEDURES hd 
Monthly circulation - 100,000 | } 
Published By: 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 


Tels olela-tirelal 
‘Si Dd oo ROR ola -del-te . (@ar-a'2-10- Vale mm bora Olalro) 
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LEECE-NEVILLE COMPANY 
Bought 
DIE CASTINGS 


Robert Amundsen 
Product Engineer 
Leece-Neville Co 


... after reading 


PRECISION METAL MOLDING 


Use PRECISION METAL MOLDING to help sell 
your products to designers, users and makers 
of precision metal parts at. Leece-Neville and 
other important plants throughout the nation. 
Selective circulation goes beyond the purchasing 
agent — delivers your sales message to the engi- 
neering and management men your salesmen 
can't always reach. 


5% 
PREC/S/ION METAL 
MOLDING 


Monthly circulation - 23,000 


Published By 


ps 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Otelaelels-tilela) 
812 Huron Road (oT -3°7 3 F Vale i bo Pm @lalle) 


a-ha old ae Mee Ol allot. lolol Mam Gnel-me-Uslel-11-1- an Mam Glolalelela| 
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6. Food Div. (con’t.) 


January ae 
1961 960 





Bakery Products 
Bakers Review 
@Bakers Weekly 
Baking Industry (bi-w.) 
Year-to-date 
% change -+ 0.3 
age change + l 


@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 


Beverages—Alcoholic 
American Brewer 
Brewers’ Digest 
Modern Brewery Age 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change 


Beverages—Nonalcoholic 
American Soft Drink Journal 
Bottling Industry (bi-w.) (115x144) (7x10 ad units) 
National Bottlers’' Gazette 
Year-to-date 
% change + §.2 
Page change ........ + 9 


Canning: Freezing: Preserving 
Canner/Packer 
Quick Frozen Foods 
Year-to-date 
% change 
Page change 


Dairy Products 
American Milk Review 
Dairy Record 
Ice Cream Review 
Ice Cream Trade Jour 
Milk Dealer 
Milk Products Journal 
Year-to-date 

% change 

Page change 


Grain Mill Products 
@Feed & Farm Supplier 
Year-to-date 
% change - 26.5 
@ Formerly named Hatchery & Feed 


Meat Products 
Meat Magazine 
National Provisioner (w 
Poultry Processing & Marketir 
Year-to-date 
% change 5.8 
Page change 13 


55 
78 
48 


212 





7. DISTRIBUTION & SERVICES DIVISION 


January Pages 
1961 ¥360 





Distribution & Services 
American Funeral Director 
Modern Beauty Shop 
Year-to-date 

% change 7.8 
Page change 12 


Advertising & Merchandising 
@Advertising Age (w.) (10!/4xl4 
Advertising Requirements 
Industrial Marketing 
Premium Practice 
Year-to-date 
% change + 6.1 
Page change + 2 


@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960 


Communication Services 
Broadcast Engineering 
Telephone Engineer (semi-mo 

BTelephony (w.) 

Year-to-date 
% change 11.5 
Page change 34 


@ Four issues, 1961; 5, 1960 


Finance; Insurance; Real Estate 
Banking 
Buildings 
Finance 
Year-to-date 
change 
Page change 








P 
7. Distribution & Services Div. (con't.) a “¥360 





dries; Cleaning & Dyeing 
Cleaning & Laundry Age (11x15) (7x10 ad units) ..... 


Year-to-date 
% change ............ + 10.0 Page change . 





Retail Trade 
Boating Industry oat) pin 
Boot & Shoe Deceider (semi-mo.) 
Chain Store Age 
Druggist Editions 
Executive Editions Combination : 
General ne——Veeiaty Store Editions ..... 
Grocery Editions : KE : 
Department Store Economis 
BElectrical Merchandising Week (94x13) 
Florists’ Review (w.) ...... 
Geyer’ s Dealer ee 
Glass Digest ... 
Hardware Age (bi-w.) 
Hardware Retailer . ns 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone ... 
@Modern Floor Coverings 
National Jeweler .. 
Office Appliances ...... 
Progressive Grocer BE on 
Selling Spesting Goods ............. 
Southern Hardware 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Super Market Merchandising 
Variety Store Merchandiser 
Year-to-date 
% change .......... — 8.6 
Page change ........ — 258 


@ Five issues, 1961; 4, 1960 
@ Formerly named Floor Covering Profits. 


Wholesale Distribution 
American Paper Merchant 
Electrical Wholesaling 
Plumbing-Heating-Air Conditioning “Wholesaler 
Year-to-date 
% change a. — 6.0 
Page change ..... Total 





January Popes, 


8. INSTITUTIONAL DIVISION 1961 





Institutional Markets 
Inplant Food Management 
Volume Feeding Management 
Year-to-date 
fe change ........... — 21.4 
age change ........ — 937 Total 


Medical & Other Health Services 

Dental Survey 

Hospital Management . 

Hospitals (semi-mo.) sist ¥ 
BJournal of the American Medical Association (w.) .... 
@Medical Economics (bi-w.) (4!/,4x63,) ies Se 

Modern Hospital 

Modern Medicine? (semi-mo.) (41/4x63/4) 

Oral Hygiene (4y%x7i) . Neath YD 

Year-to-date 

% change ............ — 16.6 
Page change ..... — 322 


@ Four issues, 1961; 5, 1960. 
@ Three issues, 1961; 2, 1960. 


Hotels, Resorts & Motels 
@American Motel ............ 
Hotel Monthly . 
Year-to-date 
% change ............ + 20.6 
Page change ........ + 14 Total 


@ January, 1961 total includes two regional pages. 


Restaurants & Drive-ins 
American Restaurant (semi-mo.) 3 
Chain Store Age—Restaurant Editions . 
@Drive-in Management ; 
Fast Food .... 
Restaurant Equipment Dealer 
Restaurant Management 
Year-to-date 
% change 
age change ........ - Total 


@ Publisher's correction of previously reported figures indicate that page totals 
for December should have been 24 for 1960 and 27 for 1959. Year-to-date totals 
were 604 for 1960 and 487 for 1959. 

Continued on page 134 





ALCO-REFRIGERATION 
SALES & SERVICE 
Bought this 
COMPRESSOR -COIL 


Clarence Holman 
General Manager 
Alco Refrigeration 


... after reading about it in 


THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS 


Contractors like Alco are typical of THE RE- 
FRIGERATION & AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS'S 
selling audience. Its readers are the men whd 
move merchandise and then keep it -sold. 
Franchise-Paid Circulation makes sure that only 
known buyers see your advertisement. If you 
want to get it sold, installed and serviced prop- 
erly, tell your story in THE REFRIGERATION & 
AIR CONDITIONING BUSINESS. 


THE REFRIGERATION 

& A/R CONDITIONING 
BUSINESS 

Monthly circulation = 31,000 
Published By 





The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
betel a elole-tilela 
812 Huron Road * Cleveland 15, Ohio 


i T-e ol dae en dal cot- Vel ome Imm Mlol- We Vale! -11-1- Ma Mam Mlolalolol a! 
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THE TAPPAN COMPANY 
Bought this 
FORK LIFT TRUCK 











Donald Snyder 
Plant Engineer 
The Tappan Company 


... after reading about it in 
MATERIAL HANDLING ENGINEERING 


You can sell the professional material 
handling engineers who control purchases 
at Tappan and other plants with big buy- 
ing potential, when you use MATERIAL 
HANDLING ENGINEERING. 

Suite ethos ei tlem Oi tuatinielematitetelecc meth 
cry ot your sales message to know Nn buyers 
of material handling equipment regardless 
of title. 


MATERIAL HANDLING 
ENG/NEERING 

Monthly circulation - 44,000 
Published By: 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Otel a slele-tilela 
812 Huron Road \@iT-3 "7-1 F- tale ie ho Ml @) alle) 


New York Oh alier-t: 'Gre)—ay - Valet -11-1_an mam @ 
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8. Institutional Div. (con’t.) lovey Perse 





Schools & Educational Services 
College & University Business 
Nation's Schools ‘ 
Overview s 
School Management . 
Scholastic Coach 
Year-to-date 

% change 
Page change .. 





9. GOVERNMENT DIVISION 





State, County, Municipal Markets 


American City 
Law & Order 
Mayor and Manager 
Public Works .. : 
Rural Roads 
Street Engineering 
Wastes Engineering 
Water & Sewage Works 
Water Works Engineering 
Year-to-date 
%, change « — $2 
Page change . - 22 





10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION 





Foreign Trade 
Agricultura de las Americas 
American Automobile (2 editions) 
American Exporter (2 editions) 
Automotive World (2 editions) 
Caminos y Construccion Pesada 
El] Farmaceutico . 
El Hospital 
Embotellador (bi-mo.) 
BHaciendc ................. 

Industrial & Engineering Chemistry International 
Industrial World (2 editions $ , 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
International Management Digest 
International Oilman : ‘ 
Oral Hygiene (Spanish ed.) (45x77) 
Petroleo Interamericano ; 
Pulp & Paper International . 
Revista Aerea Latinoamericana 
Revista Industrial (9x143,) (7x10 ad units) 
Textiles Panamericanos 
World Construction 
World Farming 
World Mining 
Year-to-date 

% change ............ — 10.8 

Page change — 141 


@ One issue, 1961; two issues, 1960 





11. AGRICULTURE DIVISION Weel? "Yeo 





Farm Machinery & Supplies 
@ Farm & Power Equipment 
Implement & Tractor (bi-w 
Western Farm Equipment (R) 
Year-to-date 
% change ....... 
Page change ......... Total 204 204 


@ 1960 year-te-date total should have been 583 pages, reflecting publisher's cor- 
rection of December volume (IM, Jan., p. 125), which should have been 29 pages 
instead of 37. 


Corrections 


@ Industrial Equipment News’ total ad volume reported in the 
January IM (p. 117) should have been as follows: 1960—7,880 
]/9th-page units; 1959—8,222 1/9th-page units. IM’s figures repre- 
sent the conversion of 1/9th-page units into equivalent 7x10” ad 
units, and the publication was ranked in its proper position on 
that basis. 

@ Factory should have been included in IM’s listing of publica 
tions which carried 1,500 or more pages of advertising in 1960 
(IM, Jan., p. 117). Factory should have been ranked in 39th place, 
with a total of 2,397 pages, compared with 2,323 pages in 1959. 
@ Product Engineering's 1959 page totals, reported last month by 
IM (pages 117 and 118) should have been 3,305, instead of 3,092. 








MOTCH & MERRYWEATHER 

bought most of the 

HYDRAULIC VALVES, PUMPS & FITTINGS 
for this vertical turner 


LEADERS IN CLASSIFIED 


The following are those publications which carried 5 or more 
pages of classified advertising in their January, 1961 issues, 
listed atphabetically. 


Publication January 
Advertising Age Be REL ee TT 
American City .... ee ae ll 
American Machinist, Metalworking “Manutacturing Ne aS 
Automotive News . Beenie ticettad era Taki ap dps blieviniice <S-ccnasiniea 10 
Aviation Week . 35 
Bakers Weekly “ 
Boot & Shoe Recorder . 
Chain Store Age 
Executive Editions Combination ................... 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemical & Engineering News .... 
Coal Age 
Construction Bulletin (R) 
Construction Digest (R) 
Constructioneer (R) 
Control Engineering 
Electrical World 
Electronics ae 
Engineering News. Record | 
Florists’ Review  ..... 
{SaaS ‘ 
Glass Digest ......... 
Graphic Arts Monthly 
Iron Age ... 
=rrTewelers' Circular- Keystone : 
Journal of the American Medical Association 
Knitting Industry Weekly 
Lumberman .. A 
Mechanical Engineering | : 
Michigan Contractor & Builder (R) 
Mid-West Contractor (R) 
National Jeweler . 
National Provisioner 
New England Construction (R) 
Nucleonics enene 
Oil & Gas Journal . 
Paper Mill News .... 





— ee 


Pit & Quarry ...... t 

Power ‘ 

Printing Magazine 

Public Works 

Roads & Streets .. 

Rock Products 

Rocky Mountain Construction 
Sporting Goods Dealer 
Telephone Engineer . 
TONOTOIY oecvcie-ceoscsnsnsnses 

Texas Contractor. (R) aaaed ; 
UIEEED WII — Svnsnicisciscisccsecnenscantiabiions 
Western Builder (R) 

Wood & Wood Products 


DBDNNONINUVUMDOMUNMGDWDWLKNIMMUHM NOAM UN 


— ome 


> 
oo 























Financially our annual report paints a bleak picture. 
Physically it won first place in the industry. 








Edward Novak 
Hydraulics Engineer 
Motch & Merryweather 


... after reading about them in 
HYDRAULICS 
& PNEUMATICS 


Your selling specialist in the $1.5 billion 
fluid power market is HyDRAULICS & PNEU.- 
MaTICS, which reaches the proved buying 
influences in worthwhile buying companies 
like Motch & Merryweather. 


HyDRAULICS & PNEUMATICS uses Franchise- 
Paid Circulation to hand pick the men re- 
sponsible for buying and specifying fluid 
power components for both OEM and in 
plant use. 


HYDRAULICS 

a ad Af ol O10 WO) 

Monthly circulation - 32,000 
Published By: 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
LOTelgelele-litels 
812 Huron Road (On l-3°7-15- tale mm ho mm @lalle) 
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SYLVANIA ELECTRIC 
Bought this 
SPEED RECORDER 


- 


x 


Z 4 ' 
re? ia 
> yo 
cs. ae 


4 a@ E 


... after reading about it in 
HANDLING & SHIPPING 


Sell 75,000 volume buyers with HANDLING 
& SHIPPING, the big circulation magazine 
covering every phase of physical distribu- 
tion. Your material handling product and 
carrier service sales message goes to the men 
responsible for transportation management. 
warehousing, handling, packaging, and 
shipping via Franchise - Paid Circulation 
HANDLING & SHIPPING delivers this broad 
coverage at the lowest cost per thousand 


ome tohwmeucle(cmenlcenitten 


HANDLING & SH/PP/ING 


Monthly circulation - 75,000 


The INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING 
Otel serele-tilelal 


812 Huron Road Ol T-3V7-3 F- Vale Mm hot @lalle 
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Gift chart . . Con- 





venient wall chart 
of pneumatic data 
reminds inquirer of 
Isaacs name. Form 

















note and_ reply 
card sent with it 
give inquirer a 
chance to indicate 
whether he’s seri- 
ously interested. 


Mailing screens leads 
to ‘net’ good prospects 


fg Too many inquiries, brought about by the in- 

creased use of business paper “bingo cards,” can be a 
worrisome thing, one Cincinnati industrial distributor 
found. 

When these inquiry leads are passed on to the local 
distributors for the advertisers’ products, their mounting 
numbers become both expensive and impractical to fol- 
low up in toto. Ted Isaacs, president of the Isaacs Co., 
Cincinnati distributor specializing in pneumatic equip- 
ment, has devised a screening technique to separate the 
potential buyers from just curious business paper read- 
ers. Then serious inquirers are personally contacted by 
his salesmen. 

Mr. Isaacs’ “screen” is an immediate mailing to the 
inquirer of a large (12x15’’) wall chart containing pneu- 
matic data and diagrams, with a brief form note and 
reply post card clipped on. The form indicates that the 
Isaacs organization is the local distributor for the prod- 
uct inquired about, that it specializes in air products and 
handles several lines, and that a phone call or use of the 
reply card will bring additional literature or a sales- 
man’s call. 

Assuming that for the most part only legitimate pros- 
pects will take such action, Mr. Isaacs feels this is a 
good way to serve both his salesmen’s and his principals’ 
interests. In any event, he points out that the wall chart 
will be hard to overlook completely, and if hung on an 
office wall as suggested, will be a continuing reminder 
of the Isaacs Co. and the products it sells. ° 








February 


13-16... International Heating & Air Con 
ditioning Exposition, Chicago, Ill. 


22-24.. Material Handling Institute's Pa- 
cific Coast Show, Cow Palace, San 


Francisco. 


23-26 .. National Office Furniture Associa- 
tion Exposition, Coliseum, New 
York. 


27-Mar.3.Carpet Production Exhibition, 
Earl's Court, London, England. 


March 


5- 7..Southern Safety Conference & Ex- 
position, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


5- 8.. National Lighting Exposition, Colli- 
seum, New York. 


5- 9.. ASME Gas Turbine Power Confer- 
ence & Exhibit, Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


13-16... National Railway Appliances As- 
sociation, Coliseum, Chicago. 


.- National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Corrosion Show, Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo. 


-- National Paper Trade Association 
of U.S., Waldorf Astoria, New 
York. 


20-23 .. Institute of Radio Engineers’ Inter- 
national Radio & Electronics Show, 
Coliseum, New York. 


.» Western Metal Congress & Exposi- 
tion, Pan-Pacific Auditorium, Los 


Angeles. 


-.-North Atlantic Highway Industries 
Show, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic 
City. 


April 


9-13... ASME Oil & Gas Power Conference 
& Exhibit, Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans. 


11-13... Southern California Retail Lumber 
Association, Ambassador Hotel, 
Los Angeles. 


13-15 .. Institute of Radio Engineers, South- 
western Conference & Electronics 


INDUSTRIAL 
SHOWS 


Show, Municipal Auditorium, Dal 


las, Tex. 


17-21... Business Equipment Exposition, (\ 
iseum, New York. 


18-20... Welding & Allied Industry Exposi- 
tion, Coliseum, New York. 


19-20 .. American Film Festival, April 19 
22, Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New 
York. 


23-28 .. American Institute of Architects, 
Bell-Stratford, Philadelphia. 


24-27... American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists, Municipal Auditorium, 
Denver. 


30-May 9. Hanover German Industries Fair, 
Hanover, Germany. 


May 


l- 3..National Tank Truck Carriers, An- 
nual Convention and Tank Truck 
Equipment Show, Netherland-Hil- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati. 


3-13... Fifth U.S. World Trade Fair, Coli 
seum, New York. 


7-10..National Aeronautical Electronics 
Conference, Dayton, O. 


7-11..National Office Management In- 
ternational Conference & Office 
Exposition, Kiel Auditorium, St. 


Louis. 


8-12.. American Foundrymen’s Society 
Castings Congress & Exposition, 
Brooks Hall, San Francisco. 


9-12... Material Handling Institute’s East- 
ern States Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia. 


15-18.. American Mining Congress Coal 
Show, Public Auditorium, Cleve- 


land, O. 


19-June 4.British Trade Fair, Sokolniki 
Park, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


20-26... American Society for Quality Con- 
trol Exposition, Philadelphia. 


22-25 ..Electronic Parts Distributors Show, 
Conrad-Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 


22-26... ASTME Tool Show, Coliseum, New 
York. 

















when YOU 
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do as 
CHICAGOANS 
do... 


More Chicago manufacturers 
use ‘‘General Exhibits’’ than 
any other source — to plan, 
design, build and service their 
exhibits. 


Most of our accounts have 
been with us five years or 
longer, and we serve many 
firms located in cities from 
coast to coast. 

Our long experience and 
know-how make it easy for 
you — assure top results, 
and at reasonable cost. 


eneral exhibits 


& displays ine. 


2100 N. RACINE AVE. * CHICAGO 14, ILL 
PHONE EASTGATE 7-0100 
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“They knew about it... why didn’t 1?” Wee 


It’s easy to single out the “man in the dark”—the man and field sales-service personnel. They are important to 


who doesn’t read the News. their industry, and they're important to you. 


He seldom takes the initiative. He contributes little to News readers rely on the only weekly newspaper of the 
problem-solving sessions. He's rarely in the picture when industry for authoritative, current facts about residential, 
important decisions are made. commercial and industrial air conditioning, heating and 
refrigeration. Because they're informed week-by-week 


yp 99 : — oe , ; : : ‘ ; 
But to the over 22.000 influential subscribers of Aim of changing trends and happenings vital to their progress, 


ConpiTIonInc, Heatinc & REFRIGERATION News, there’s 


they re equipped to act! 


not a shadow of a doubt about what's going on in their 





f ' f ‘ag ind : Why not let the publication that does the most for the 
ast-growing. fast-moving industry: : . : 

einer tele. 4 men who specify and purchase your kind of products 
These are the men whose daily activities make the weekly and services do the most for you? 


headlines in the News. They are equipment manufac- Your News Representative has all the facts and figures 
turers, consulting engineers and architects; service and you need to shed some strong light on effective, selective 


installation contractors, dealer executives, distributors advertising in your most important markets. See him soon. 


AIR CONDITIONING Weve w/e THE ONLY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER 
HEATING & RECRIGERATION 


Reaching these | Serving these 
450 WEST FORT STREET, DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN MARKETS FIELDS 


¢ Air Conditioning | ¢ Residential 





-521 Fifth Avenve, -MUrray Hill 2-1928-9. 

134 South LaSalle Street, FRanklin 2-8643-4. 

C 4710 Crenshaw Bivd., AXminister 2-950). 
EME Be 450 West Fort Street, WOodward 2-0924. 


¢ Heating ¢ Commercial 
¢ Refrigeration e Industrial 
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Votes to cut LARI loose 


AIA board moves toward 
company memberships 





= The Association of Industrial Ad- 
vertisers has taken the next-to-last 
step toward giving legal separation 
to its research arm—the Industrial 
Advertising Research Institute—and 
at the same time has moved toward 
setting up company memberships 
within the association. 

At its January meeting in Mon- 
treal, the AIA board approved a 
proposal to grant legal separation to 
IARI. The vote was 21 .“yes,” six 
“no,” and one abstention. Final ac- 
tion will be on June 12, when dele- 
gates to the AIA conference in Bos- 
ton will vote on the matter. A poll of 
AIA members last fall indicated 
they favored separation. 

Technically, separation will call 


Divorce proceedings . 


. AIA vice-president John DeWolf tells 
AIA directors in Montreal the results of survey on IARI separa- 


OF INDUSTRIAL 
MARKETING 


for deletion of section 11 of the AIA 
constitution, which established the 
IARI ten years ago as a sponsored 
affiliate of AIA. 

The question of what to do with 
the IARI has effectively stalled any 
action toward establishing AIA com- 
pany memberships for the past three 
years. Most IARI members, led by 
IARI director Joseph Bachelder, 
have opposed company memberships 
because they feared the organization 
that grew out of it would take over 
the institute’s functions. The IARI 
has asked repeatedly for legal sepa- 
ration from AIA. 

That request now appears almost 
certain to be granted. At the Mon- 
treal meeting, the board passed a 


motion empowering AIA president 
John C. Freeman to make necessary 
arrangements with the AIA attor- 
ney for the release to the institute of 
AIA copyrights on all IARI studies 
that have been made. 


Company membership .. Re- 
porting to the board on company 
memberships, Jordan D. Wood read 
a letter, to be sent to AIA members, 
presenting six proposed bylaws that 
would set up a company member- 
ship organization within AIA. Mr. 
Wood, marketing services manager 
of Jones & Lamson Machine Co., is 
chairman of the AIA company mem- 
bership committee. 

The AIA board voiced informal 
approval of the letter and its pro- 
posed bylaws. The letter was to be 
sent to the AIA’s 3,800 members be- 
fore Feb. 1. The bylaws will be of- 
fered formally to the board on June 
11 at the AIA conference. If ap- 
proved, they will go before the full 
conference for final action the fol- 
lowing day. 

Mr. Wood stressed that the by- 


tion. Board then voted in favor of dissolving IARI ties. Now 
delegates will decide, June 12, at the Boston conference. 
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laws were designed only to set up 
the legal framework for a company 
membership organization. He said 
that such things as dues and operat- 
ing areas for the proposed new com- 
pany membership setup have not yet 
been worked out. In his letter, Mr. 
Wood said: 

“We recommend that a few of our 
present members, who believe their 
companies could benefit, begin ap- 
proaching other prospective mem- 
ber-companies, with the view of es- 
tablishing an initial implementation 
meeting. At this meeting, of, hope- 
fully, 15-20 companies, objectives, 
operational possibilities and costs 
should be discussed. From it we 
believe will come the nucleus of a 
powerful new arm for AIA.” 

Asked if AIA has any specific 
companies in mind, AIA president 
John Freeman told IM, “We do 
have prospective company members 
in sight. We have had 15-20 com- 
panies in our files for several years. 
They all say they’re interested, and 
would join if such membership 
came into being.” 

Here are the six company mem- 
bership bylaws presented by Mr. 
Wood: 


1. Company membership in the As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers is 
open.to any organization engaged in 
national advertising and other mar- 
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20-page insert . 


New York, 
De Las Americas, 


. Cyanomid International, 
ran this spread and 20-page insert in the January issues of Agricultura 
La Hacienda, and World Farming. Contents of the booklet ex- 


keting operations aimed at other 
than consumer markets. Company 
membership shall be approved by a 
membership qualifications commit- 
tee appointed by the company mem- 


ber council. 


2. Administration of company mem- 
ber activities and funds shall be di- 
rected by the Company Member 
Council, which has full power to 
administer company member affairs, 
directly or by delegation of author- 
ity, in any manner not contrary to 
the purposes of the Association of 
Industrial Advertisers. The council 
will report at least once each year to 
the board of directors of the Associ- 
ation of Industrial Advertisers. 


3. The Company Member Council 
shall have 11 members. Nine of these 
11 shall be elected by direct vote of 
member companies, to serve revolv- 
ing three-year terms. The tenth 
shall be the current chairman of the 
board of the Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers, and the eleventh 
shall be the president of AIA. At 
least six of the council members 
shall represent advertiser company 
members. Six constitute a quorum. 


4. In electing the council, and in all 
other company member matters call- 
ing for a vote, each member com- 
pany shall have one vote. 


Continued on page 142 
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a division of American Cyanamid Co., 


plain Cyanamid International’s services and products. 
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‘it leads 


design 
thinking” 


74% of PRODUCT ENGINEER- 
ING’S subscribers read every 
issue . . . 89% read 3 or more 
issues per month... 74% have 
been faithful fans for 3 years or 
more . . . PE’s renewal rate has 
climbed from 58% to 63.9% in 
four years... 


How come? Because PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING is not only the 
top-flight professional publica- 
tion for design engineers in the 
Original Equipment Market .. . 
but, uniquely, it is personal and 
provocative in its editorial point- 
of-view. 


This is an exciting, challenging 
magazine for the most restless 
minds in industry today — the 
kind of minds you must reach. 
And of PE’s many useful, active, 
original editorial features, Editor 
Elmer Tangerman’s page, ‘‘Hori- 
zons” is exemplary of how 
PRODUCT ENGINEERING Jteads 
design thinking. 

Interested in reading more of 
these editorials? Write for 
reprint booklet, ‘‘All Tange’’. 
You'll enjoy it. PRODUCT 
ENGINEERING, McGraw-Hill 


Weekly for Design Engineers, 
330 W. 42d St.,N. Y. 36,N. Y. 








PRODUCT 


ott NIE E—-FiiNCcs 


DOUBLE STANDARD? 


West Germany has been the spectacular industrial 
nation since World War II. Her recovery has been 
little short of miraculous. Our money helped. Mod- 
ern equipment to replace bombed-out and repara- 
tions-lost units helped. German initiative and drive 
helped. 

But never underestimate the value of the Verein 
Deutscher Ingenieure. Here is a single, over-all— 
hence powerful—engineering organization that is a 
major voice in German industry. The VDI has es- 
tablished and maintains Deutsche Industrie Normen 
(DIN), the single German standards that are re- 
spected and followed all over Europe. 

For contrast, look at our standards, sponsored by 
all sorts of organizations for all sorts of reasons. We 
can rarely agree on single national standards—our 
company, our industry, our society knows best. 
American emphasis on individuality here shows at 
its strongest, as does our pride in independence. 
“We'll do it my way, with my committee, to my 
specs” —or the individual feels he has lost face. 

All of us are willing to fight for our independence, 
anytime, while the European has for centuries ac- 
cepted regimentation. This basic difference spills 
over into design, hence into standards. 

Let’s take fasteners as a case in point. Some years 
back there was a concerted effort to reduce the 
number of types and sizes. This resulted in a cut 
from 250,000 to about half that. Now, according 
to Industrial Fasteners Institute, there are about 
half a million. 
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Some of these are required for versatility in design, 
of course, but many are not. Many are required 
because of our complex standards system. We have 
national standards, industry standards, company 
standards and military specifications as four basic 
classes. One recent listing breaks these up in turn 
into no less than 15 groups: AAR, ABS, AMS, API, 
ASA, ASTM, AF-Navy, EEI, IFI, Lloyd’s, NAS, 
NBS, SAE, Federal, MIL. 

Granted that these are all well-meaning and 
hard-working groups—isn’t it a little overdone? 
Couldn’t we be satisfied with a far smaller number? 
Couldn’t the railroads and the automotive people 
agree, for example? 

Complexity is just a four-syllable word for costs. 
And standards are just one example of the American 
itch for proliferation. We are never content with 
one of anything—automobile, home, church, potted 
chicken or chick. In industry, we strive for two 
plants, two committees, and such an extensive exec- 
utive structure we must have grades of vice-presi- 
dents. 

There’s an old story that sums up the situation. 
An Englishman, a German and an American were 
shipwrecked on an uninhabited island. The German 
promptly dug up roots and began working with them 
to develop a substitute for beer. The Englishman 
trapped several local goats to sce what he could 
develop as an ersatz beef. But the American started 
a Society of Shipwrecked Sailors and got himself 
elected president. 


no 
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5. Company member dues shall be 
set by the council. Each member 
company shall maintain at least one 
individual membership, chapter or 
at-large, in the Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers. Costs of na- 
tional headquarters personnel and 
services are to be borne by the 
company member section in direct 
ratio to time and service used— 
record of said ratio to be determined 
from a yearly headquarters report to 
the council from the president. 


6. Company member bylaws may 
be amended by majority vote of the 
company member council and rati- 
fication by 60° of the company 
members responding to a vote call. 
These bylaws may not be amended 
or revised in any way contrary to 
the constitution or stated purposes 
of the Association of Industrial Ad- 


vertisers. 


Name program chairman . . 
In other action at the Montreal 
meeting, the board named Edward 
A. Johnson, vice-president of plan- 
ning and marketing of Barry Con- 
trols, Watertown, Mass., as program 
chairman for the national AIA con- 
ference in Boston in June. 


SEC releases details of 
McGraw-Hill, Dodge deal 


® The Security & Exchange Com- 
mission has released the details of 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co.’s ac- 
quisition of F. W. Dodge Corp. (IM, 
Jan., p. 128). 

McGraw-Hill, New York, filed a 
statement with SEC seeking to reg- 
ister 408,144 shares of common stock 
and 156,978 shares of $5.50 convert- 
ible preferred stock, $10 par. The 
company proposes to exchange 
four and one-third common shares 
and one and two-thirds preferred 
shares for each of the 94,187 com- 
mon shares of F. W. Dodge Corp. 
The statement also includes 156,978 
shares which are issuable upon con- 
version of the preferred stock. 

The statement reported that F. W 
Dodge common is now in the hands 
of voting trustees, and that the offer 
is being made to holders of voting 
trust certificates. 
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The registration statement noted 
that with the additional stock, Mc- 
Graw-Hill will have 4.2 million 
shares of $3 par value common stock 
outstanding. It said the directors of 
the company are expected to ap- 
prove a three-for-one stock split at 
a special meeting Jan. 30, so that 4.2 
million shares of $3 par value com- 
mon will become 12.6 million of $1 
par value. 

The statement showed that Mc- 
Graw-Hill revenues climbed from 
$76.7 million in 1955 to $105.8 million 
in 1959. For the first nine months of 
1960, revenues totaled $87 million, 
compared with $78.1 million for the 
same period of 1959. The company’s 
net income was $6.3 million in 1955, 
rising to $8.2 million for 1959. For 
the first nine months of last. year, 
net income was $6.5 million, com- 
pared with $5.8 million for the same 
period in 1959. 

F. W. Dodge revenues increased 
from $20 million to $27.8 million in 
the 1955-1959 period, and in the first 
nine months of 1960 hit $15.9 million, 
compared with $14.8 million for the 
comparable period of 1959. Net in- 
come was $1.9 million in 1955, and 


Industrial Adman-of-the-Year . . John 
Veckly, U. S. Steel’s advertising director, 
displays plaque naming him ‘‘Industrial 
Advertising Man-of-the-Year’’ for 1960. 
Award was made by Industrial Market- 
ing. Mr. Veckly was chosen by IM‘s 
Copy Chasers (IM, January, p. 153). 


$2.6 million in 1959. For the first 
nine months of 1960, it had been $1.1 
million, compared with slightly un- 
der $1 million in that period the 
previous year. 


Revamps international setup . . 
In another development at McGraw- 
Hill, the giant publishing company 
has abolished its international divi- 
sion, McGraw-Hill International 
Corp. The division will be replaced 
by an_ international department, 
functioning as part of the company’s 
publications division. 

Donald C. McGraw, president, 
said this “integration” was designed 
“to utilize more fully all the re- 
sources of McGraw-Hill for the im- 
portant opportunities that lie ahead 
in the international field.” 

The company now publishes five 
export magazines. 

Two of the magazines—Ameri- 
can Automobile and Automovil 
Americano—have already been 
moved under the jurisdiction of 
John Slater, publisher of Fleet Own- 
er. They formerly had their own 
publishers. 

Under the new setup, the three 
other magazines—Ingenieria Inter- 
nacional Construccion, Ingenieria 
Internacional Industria and Interna- 
tional Management Digest—will 
continue under the direction of Eu- 
gene Weyeneth, publisher, who will 
continue to report to Nelson Bond, 
president of the publications divi- 
sion. Mr. Bond also had been presi- 
dent of the international corporation. 


REJOINS API 
Edwin F. Thayer 
is appointed 
IM _ publisher 


= Edwin F. Thayer, a veteran pub- 
lishing executive, has been named 
publisher of InpusTRIAL MARKETING, 
effective Feb. 6. 

The announcement was made by 
G. D. Crain, Jr., president of Ad- 
vertising Publications, Inc., Chicago, 
which publishes InpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING, Advertising Age and Ad- 
vertising Requirements. 

Mr. Thayer, 57, had been with 
Advertising Publications as eastern 
manager from 1937 to 1943. He left 
API to become president and pub- 
lisher of Tide, and subsequently was 

Continued on page 144 








IN DEFENSE CONSTRUCTION... 


civil engineers turn plans into 


Civil Engineering turns advertising 


in to 
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Adequate, up-to-date installations for national defense are one 
of this nation’s most urgent construction needs. Civil engineers 
are the men in active charge of planning, design, construction 
and maintenance of these large, complex weapons sites—such 
as the Titan missile bases. 

The unique position of civil engineers throughout all segments 
of the construction industry— public works, contractors, con- 


sultants, owner's staff—makes their product specifications 
and selections decisive. In a nutshell this means that to sell 
you must tell civil engineers. 

In Civit ENGINEERING, advertising reaches and influences 46,000 
top-level engineers... men with a life-time business and pro- 
fessional interest in the industry...men for whom Civit 
ENGINEERING is The Magazine of Engineered Construction. 


CIVIL ENGINEERING 


33 West 39th Street, New York 18, N. Y. @ The American Society of Civil Engineers 


CIVIL ENGINEERING ALSO COVERS CONSTRUCTION OF: 
airports, buildings, dams, highways, industrial plants, pipe lines, river 
and harbor facilities, water supply works and waste treatment plants 
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New IM publisher . . Edwin F. Thayer 
brings 46 years of advertising and pub- 
lishing experience to his post as the new 
publisher of Industrial Marketing. 


business manager of Quick, which 
was published by Cowles Magazines. 
Since 1954, he has been vice-presi- 
dent and advertising director of Oil 
Daily, Chicago. 

Mr. Thayer was born in Newton- 
ville, Mass., and grew up in Pasa- 
dena, Cal. He was graduated from 
the California Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1925 with a B.S. in engi- 
neering and economics. He joined 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., New 
York, as assistant editor of Electric 
Railway Journal in 1925. In 1928, he 
became advertising and publicity 
manager of Philadelphia Rapid 
Transit Co. In 1931, he was named 
assistant to the president of the St. 
Louis Public Service Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. And from 1934 to 1936, he was 
central manager of Retail Ledger 
Publications, Cleveland. 

Two other appointments at API 
also were announced. 

Murray Packard, a member of the 
IM sales staff since 1954, and most 


recently sales development manager 


of that publication, has been trans- 
ferred to the sales staff of Adver- 
tising Age but will continue to serv- 
ice some INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
accounts. 

John F. Barnett, with Advertising 
Publications since 1956, first as man- 
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ager of sales and service on Adver- 
tising Requirements, and for the past 
four years on the sales staff of Ad- 
vertising Age, has been named as- 
sistant business manager of the 
company. 


Babcock & Wilcox name 
Marsteller agency 


= After 21 years with O. S. ‘Tyson 
& Co., Babcock & Wilcox Co., New 
York, has switched to Marsteller, 
Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed. 

Currently billing about $300,000 a 
year, the account rated as Tyson’s 
largest, although it had declined 
from a peak of about $750,000 five 
or six years ago. 

Most of Babcock’s advertising is 
done through three divisions, for- 
merly handled by Tyson—the boil- 
er and atomic energy divisions, both 
in New York, and tubular products, 
Beaver Falls, Pa. All three moved to 
Marsteller Feb. 1. 

In addition, some advertising is 
handled for such Babcock subsidi- 
aries as Diamond Power Co., Spe- 
cialty Corp., Lancaster, O., handled 
by Carr Liggett Advertising; Bailey 
Meter Co., Cleveland, by Fuller & 
Smith & Ross; and refractories divi- 
sion, New York, by Michel-Cather. 

The decision to change agencies 
followed a recent shakeup in Bab- 
cock’s ad department. 

Seven months ago the company 
named M. E. Ziegenhagen, formerly 
ad promotion manager of Worthing- 
ton Corp., Harrison, N. J., to be di- 
rector of advertising. He took over 
responsibilities previously held by 
Roy Quinn, director of public rela- 
tions, who had left the company. 
Babcock’s ad manager, Charles M. 
Neighbors, retains his title. 


Crane does it again, 
names Lampert agency 


= Crane Co., Chicago, has awarded 
its entire industrial products ac- 
count, billing some $500,000, to the 
Lampert Agency, New York. 

The decision was a sudden re- 
versal of the announcement made 
in late December that Lampert’s 
recent campaign for Crane was 
“strictly a six-month deal.” 

The quick decision to stay with 
Lampert stemmed from a conflict of 
interest in Crane’s agency of record, 
D’Arcy Advertising, which had been 


named only three months ago. 
Crane said D’Arcy was “completely 
above board” in indicating a con- 
flict of interest over the W-K-M 
division of ACF Industries. The 
W-K-M division, like Crane, manu- 
factures valves. 

In the Industrial Products Div., 
the title of advertising and sales 
promotion manager, formerly held 
by Mel M. Thomas, has been elimi- 
nated, and Mr. Thomas has re- 
signed. Under the new arrangement, 
the two ad and sales promotion ex- 
ecutives who previously reported to 
Mr. Thomas will now report direct- 
ly to the marketing director. The 
division ad manager is Richard 
Kenton, who has held the post for 
about three years; and the sales 
promotion manager is Ken John- 
son, who has been there since last 
June. 

Also, Donald R. De Veaux has 
been named general manager of fi- 
nance for manufacturing and mar- 
keting of the industrial products 
group. He formerly was assistant to 
C. H. Lovelace, vice-president of the 
industrial products group. 


Edwards retires, Cook named 
head of Prairie Farmer 


m James E. Edwards, Sr., president 
of Prairie Farmer Publishing Co., 
Chicago, for the past 47 vears, has 
retired. He is succeeded by George 
R. Cook, formerly business man- 
ager. 


E. A. Gebhardt, of MRGGR, 
dies of heart attack at 69 


= Ernest A. Gebhardt, 69, retired 
board chairman of Marsteller, Rick- 
ard, Gebhardt & Reed, Chicago, died 
of a heart attack Jan. 22 at his home 
in Chicago. Although he had retired 
from the agency last spring, Mr. 
Gebhardt had continued active as an 
MRG&R consultant. He had been 
with the agency and its predecessors 
for more than 50 years. 


Cahners buys Rogers, adds 
$4.5 million to billing 


= Cahners Publishing Co., Boston, 
has announced the purchase of Rog- 
ers Publishing Co., Englewood, Col. 
The purchase, subject to the ap- 
proval of the boards of both com- 
panies, includes Rogers’ three publi- 
cations, Design News, Electrical De- 

Continued on page 146 





WHEN 
ADDING 
UP 


S A L 3 S In the fast-paced heating, refrigerating, air-conditioning 


and ventilating industries ...where new products, 


PR 0 S P 3 C T S eee processes and engineering techniques are constantly being 
developed ... engineers hold the pivotal positions of authority. 
C 0 U N T By virtue of their unique role in the design and development 
of everything from original equipment to complete 
T al E ME N systems, engineers must specify and buy all kinds 
of materials, components, equipment and services. 


Always the editorial leader of the field... in the vanguard 
WH 0 with latest technical information and industry news... 
: the ASHRAE JOURNAL provides an exclusive service 
+ 0 U N T for engineers—the ‘‘men who count the most”’ in 
air-conditioning, heating, refrigerating 
and ventilating. 
T 4 E MO S i ASHRAE JOURNAL circulation is 
19,768... concentrated 
in these key areas: consulting engineers 
and architects, contractors, original equipment 
manufacturers. This top quality coverage 
of engineer-executives— men educated 


and trained to specify and buy—gives 
advertising the kind of exposure and impact 





that will build sales for your 
product. Be sure to schedule your 
advertising message in the 


ASHRAE JOURNAL 


Published by the American Society of Heating, 
Refrigerating and Air-Conditioning Engineers 


62 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


(ait) 


THE ASHRAE GUIDE AND = =SdDATA BOOK... “1 reference source in heating, refrigerating, air-conditioning, 
ventilating ... combines all the most up-to-date technical data and product information in one comprehensive volume. 
Total distribution of 30,000 copies reaches top-level engineers, architects, contractors and government officials... 
makes your advertising dollars work harder. 
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IS 
ONE 
OF YOUR 
BEST SALESMEN 


LYING DOWN 
ON THE JOB? 


The tag or label on your pro- 
duct can sometimes be your 
most important salesman. 


Let National Tag Company 
put new life in your product 
merchandising. Take advan- 
tage of National's free design 
consultation service. 


Send us your require- 
ments for a new tag or 
pressure sensitive label 
...or send us your old tag 
. ». and we'll show you a 
new advertising piece cus- 
tom designed for your 
product. 


National Tag Company has a 
complete staff of artists and 
designers to give you prompt, 
efficient service. 


AND REMEMBER 
trade your old, time-worn 
shipping tags and labels for 
National’s dynamic new ad- 
vertising tags. They do so 
much... and cost so little. 


338 $, PATTERSON BLYD. @ DAYTON ¥ 1, OHIO 
PROMPT, PERSONAL SERVICE 
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sign News and Electrical/Electronic 
Procurement, and the Technical 
Services Div., which produces a 
filmed catalog file. 

Financial details of the acquisition 
were not disclosed. But Norman L. 
Cahners, chairman, said the pur- 
chase adds $4.5 million to Cahners’ 
present billing of $7.4 million. 

Thomas A. Rogers, president of 
Rogers Publishing, joins Cahners as 
a director and consultant. Rogers 
Publishing becomes a subsidiary of 
Cahners and remains at its Colorado 


headquarters. Rogers’ 235 employes 
will be retained in their present po- 
sitions. 

“This acquisition moves us into 
new major industries, ones that are 
constantly expanding,” Mr. Cahners 
said. “When we acquired Industrial 
Publications, our magazine coverage 
extended to the construction field. 
Previously, our publications had 
covered hard goods industries, and it 
seemed wise to serve an industry 
that historically has boomed when 
hard goods have declined, as the 
building industry has. When the In- 
dustrial Publications merger proved 
successful, we were ready for furth- 
er expansion.” 


Schwartz cites need for 


‘old fashioned agencyman’ 


= “There is a desperate need for 
the creative contribution of the old- 
fashioned kind of agency executive 
typified by the ‘smaller guy’ who 
has become familiar with every 
facet of the client’s business.” 
So said Larry Schwartz, president 
of Wexton Co., New York agency. 
Speaking at a meeting of the League 
of Advertising Agencies, Mr. 
Schwartz said that in these days of 
agency giantism, when many say 
that agencies must be big in order 
to survive, there is “more oppor- 
tunity for the -small, tightly-knit 
creative agency than at any pre- 
vious time in advertising history.” 
He then predicted three trends: 


e “A trend away from brainstorm- 
ing and group hand-holding to- 
ward the old-fashioned client-ad- 
vertising man team—a return to the 
individual, the great creative mind, 
the great salesman, the great copy- 
writer, the great planner. 


e “A trend away from overempha- 
sis on the Great God Research and 
a greater awareness of the impor- 
tance of basics like good product, 
good distribution, good advertising. 


e “An increasingly greater role for 
the agency executive as the client’s 
‘partner in marketing,’ helping the 


client plan new products, new mar- 
kets, new approaches.” 


Other speeches .. Here are ex- 
cerpts from other important 
speeches in the field of advertising 
and selling to business and indus- 
try. 


Do your part, outsell 
foreign competition: Blough 


e “Surely, the total challenge which 
confronts our nation today cannot 
be met successfully by government 
or by any other segment of our 
economy alone. It will require the 
fullest measure of cooperation by all 
of us. 

“To be specific, one of the critical 
challenges confronting us today is 
the steady and rapid outflow of 
American gold to foreign countries, 
and its consequence to world confi- 
dence in the dollar. . . 

“And that, I believe, is where we 
in business and industry come into 
the picture; for when government 
has done all that it safely can do to 
curtail the expenditure of public 
funds abroad, it will be up to us, I 
think, to do the remainder of the job 
by increasing our sales of goods and 
services in competition with foreign 

Continued on page 150 








Alice in Numberland 
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CHAPTER II] 


Humpty Dumpty 


“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said... “it means just what I 
Choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 
“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you 
can make words mean so many 
different things.” 





NANALANLAANNLASAAAAALA AALS 


Likewise, it might also be asked 
whether a product made of words— 
a magazine—can really communi- 
cate when it has to be all things to 
all kinds of readers. Further, can a 
magazine be equally exciting to a 
man in a steel mill, a man in a tool 
and die shop, and a man in a high 
volume production plant? We think 
not. 


PRODUCTION’ s circulation is 
concentrated 99.1% in metalwork- 
ing plants utilizing repetitive 
manufacturing techniques. Edi- 
torial, therefore, is written to fill 
the needs of this one select audience 
... an audience that purchases over 
85% of all metalworking equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


Writing for one audience, PRO- 
DUCTION editors utilize reader- 
oriented techniques that provide 
readers with useful and timely 
information. One source is PRO- 
DUCTION’s Forum of Manufac- 


turing Interests. Here, continual 
surveys reveal the types of articles 
that will best help readers in their 
work. Another example, the PRO- 
DUCTION Round Table, has for 
over 16 years alerted readers to 
new trends and ideas for improving 
manufacturing efficiency. Adher- 
ence to PRODUCTION ’’s editorial 
purpose—“.. . to recognize and to 
fulfill, the special needs of engi- 
neers and managers who are 
concerned with improved manu- 
facturing efficiency, costs and 
quality in mass production metal- 
working plants’—will attract over 
31,000 influential and attentive 
customers and prospects to your 
advertisement each month. 


With PRODUCTION, there is no 
wonderland of superlatives, no 
frantic circulation numberland 
(and, incidentally, no 1961 rate 
increases)—just good, progressive 
publishing directed to America’s 
largest industrial market. 


AANAAAAAASAANAANAUNUNUUO UUM AAALSAAAAAAL 


PRODUCTION 


the magazine of manufacturing 


Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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Where would you 





HOW 
“HEFTI-HANDLER” TRUCKS 
SPEED PRODUCTION — 


CUT COSTS EDITORIAL 


READERS 














You're advertising to the all-industry market. 


Your campaign theme is application and use of 
your equipment. 


in which all-industry publication will these ads EMPHASIS 
work best? 


There are three of them—all directed to “all industry” 
—primarily manufacturing. All are directed to individ- 
uals in “plant operating” functions. But only one offers 
your advertising the powerful advantage of a compat- 
ible editorial climate that preconditions the readers for 
your application and use sales approach, 


Can you identify them from the brief description 
shown? Which one would you pick for your “applica- 
tions and use” campaign? First read the descriptions 
of all three. Then lift tape at bottom of page. 
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run this ad? 


PUBLICATION A? 


Management approach to plant 
operations on a people, plants- 
of-tomorrow basis. 


A wide group of individuals who 
administrate operation of a 
plant. Those in personnel/cost/ 
production/inventory control 
as well as manufacturing and 
maintenance. Not necessarily 
way high up in management 
but a broad base across ad- 
ministrative and operating 
management. 


Administrative type editorial 
reporting on dollars and cents, 
paperwork, plants-of-tomorrow 
approach. Management edito- 
rial covering people, buildings 
and methods areas, as opposed 
to emphasis on engineering and 
technical equipment editorial. 
More on ideas, equipment and 
management techniques. 





PUBLICATION B? 


VEEP PSE IE EME AOE EEE ORES EG Res pe we 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on a practical how- 
to-do-it basis. 


A concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing and 
maintenance ,. . with engineer- 
ing and managerial responsibil- 
ity over equipment, materials, 
methods and systems used in 
line operations as opposed to 
staff operations. 


Applications engineering type 
editorial reporting on applying 
and using equipment, materi- 
als, methods and engineered 
systems in operation and main- 
tenance of a manufacturing fa- 
cility. More engineered systems 
editorial incorporating related 
equipment and products as 
opposed to straight product 
reporting. 





PUBLICATION C? 





Technical approach to plant 
operations on a facilities-for- 
the-plant basis. 








— r si eanarsccsimecums ute ee 
ee NS a ee ae 


A narrower group of individuals 
who operate a plant. Those in 
engineering of buildings, yards, 
facilities, housekeeping, main- 
tenance ... but not in applica- 
tion-and-use engineering, such 
as manufacturing, production, 
industrial engineering or plant 
operating management. 


Facilities engineering type edi- 
torial reporting primarily on 
construction, installation and 
maintenance of building, serv- 
ices, equipment — in that order 
of importance. More product 
type editorial reporting as op- 
posed to materials, equipment, 
methods and systems engi- 
neered for use in all operations 
of the plant. 
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Where would you 





HOW 

“HEFTI-HANDLER” TRUCKS 
SPEED PRODUCTION — 
CUT COSTS 


=. HEFTI-HANDLER INC. 











You’re advertising to the all-industry market. 


Your campaign theme is application and use of 
your equipment. 


in which all-industry publication will these ads 
work best? 


There are three of them—all directed to “all industry” 
—primarily manufacturing. All are directed to individ- 
uals in “plant operating” functions. But only one offers 
your advertising the Benen a 

ible editorial climate th; Lore 

your application and 


Can you identify ihe 
shown? Which one ¥ 
tions and use” cz np 
of all three. 
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EDITORIAL 


eam re ae ae 


READERS 


EMPHASIS 








run this ad? 


PUBLICATION A? 


Management approach to plant 
operations on a people, plants- 
of-tomorrow basis. 


A wide group of individuals who 
administrate operation of a 
plant. Those in personnel/cost/ 
production/inventory control 
as well as manufacturing and 
maintenance. Not necessarily 
way high up in management 
but a broad base across ad- 
ministrative and operating 
management. 


Administrative type editorial 
reporting on dollars and cents, 
paperwork, plants-of-tomorrow 
approach. Management edito- 
rial covering people, buildings 
and methods areas, as opposed 
to emphasis on engineering and 
technical equipment editorial. 
More on ideas, equipment and 
management techniques. 





PUBLICATION B? 


acne 2 ne 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on a practical how- 
to-do-it basis. 


A concentrated group of indi- 
viduals who direct the opera- 
tions of a plant. Those directly 
in charge of manufacturing and 
maintenance ,.. with engineer- 
ing and managerial responsibil- 
ity over equipment, materials, 
methods and systems used in 
line operations as opposed to 
staff operations. 


Say ie 


PUBLICATION C? 





ORS oem 


Technical approach to plant 
operations on a facilities-for- 
the-plant basis. 





A narrower group of individuals 
who operate a plant. Those in 
engineering of buildings, yards, 
facilities, housekeeping, main- 
tenance ... but not in applica- 
tion-and-use engineering, such 
as manufacturing, production, 
industrial engineering or plant 
operating management. 


Applications engineering type 
editorial reporting on applying 
and using equipment, materi- 
als, methods and engineered 
systems in operation and main- 
tenance of a manufacturing fa- 
cility. More engineered systems 
editorial incorporating related 
equipment and products as 
opposed to straight product 
reporting. 





Facilities engineering type edi- 
torial reporting primarily on 
construction, installation and 
maintenance of building, serv- 
ices, equipment — in that order 
of importance. More product 
type editorial reporting as op- 
posed to materials, equipment, 
methods and systems engi- 
neered for use in all operations 
of the plant. 


ANSWER: Of the 992 sales and advertising pro- 
fessionals who answered the question in a recent 
survey*, 564 — 57% identified publication B as 
MILL & FACTORY. 

If your equipment is “‘technical’’ you need the 
compatibility of MILL & FACTORY’s engineering 


type editorial. It reports on the application and 
use of equipment, materials, methods and engi- 
neered systems in the operation and maintenance 
of a manufacturing facility. MILL & FACTORY IS 
the publication where equipment application and 
maintenance advertising works best. 

*Conducted by Ross-Federal Corp. Copy on request, 
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ated... describes the 
market for business 
automation and 


data processing: 


‘Concentrated 


Just 3,000 firms or gov- 
ernment agencies are 
presently using com- 
puters. 


Most of the punched 
card and tape equip- 
ment in use today is 
in the offices of 
approximately 8,000 
firms and govern- 
ment agencies. 


In all of these 
organizations, 
there is a man- specific func- 


agement team HOR as all 


responsible for 

decisions per- IF you are further 
taining to, iterested in just who 
business sgl adlors rou 
. hess au jon buy- 
“a 3 _ ing teams, and just how 
they are classified by SIC 

groups... 
IF you weuld like an au- 
thoritative insight into this 
dramatic market — Contact 


the nearest MBA Office. 


MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS 
AUTOMATION 


600 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 
DEarborn 2-3206 


100 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-2373 


266 So. Alexandria Ave., 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 5-3991 


San Francisco, 
EXbrook 2-4073 
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NEWS .. 


continued from p. 146 


producers in the markets of the 
world. 

“And merely by way of measur- 
ing the scope of the problem, let me 
point out that if we could increase 
by 10% the value of our present ex- 
ports to foreign nations, and if we 
could reclaim here at home 10% of 
the markets which are now held by 
imports from abroad, the current 
adverse balance of international 
payments would be wiped out com- 
pletely, and the drain on our gold 
reserves would be halted.”—Roger 
M. Blough, Board Chairman, United 
States Steel Corp., at a meeting of 
the Illinois Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 


Burger hits PR agencies 
for inadequate development 


e “The booming growth of public 
relations activity in the years since 
the close of World War II has not 
been accompanied by a correspond- 
ing development of strong public 
relations agencies. . . 

“Fifteen years after the end of 
World War II, the two agencies 
which then were the largest in the 
country, remain in the same posi- 


tion, hardly, if at all, larger than 
they were in the immediate post- 
war years. A few vigorous new- 
comers have attained substantial 
size, but at the same time, others 
have slipped. Today, it is probable 
that not more than five or six public 
relations agencies in the United 
States employ more than 100 
people. . . 

“Why is this so? Why have pub- 
lic relations agencies failed to be- 
come more substantial operators 
during a period, when for example, 
advertising agencies have been both 
proliferating in number and multi- 
plying in size? .. 

“Most public relations agencies, 
as indeed, most business generally, 
began as the creation of a single 
man. In the public relations field, 
this man usually was what might 
be described as ‘a promotional type.’ 
He was bright, intelligent, creative. 
He originated ideas. 

“When he added a second client, 
or a third, he hired a young assist- 
ant, usually a reporter just off the 
police beat on the local newspaper. 
Out of such humble origins came 
many of today’s public relations 
consultants. 

“As his business grew, he and his 
assistant divided the clients, each 
assuming responsibility for one or 


For the future . . Scholarships for advanced study in marketing, 
amounting to $500 each, are being sponsored by Cargill, Wil- 
son & Acree, Richmond and Charlotte advertising agency, at 
the Universities of Virginia and North Carolina. The scholar- 
ships will be given annually at the two schools to outstanding 
graduate students. Here, James N. Cargill (right), president of 
the agency, is shown with Edward B. Kenwood (center), schol- 
arship winner at North Carolina, and Professer Gerald A. Bar- 
rett of the school of business administration. 





SHIP 
BOARD 


Shipboard officers are vital to Sales. | 
They recommend, requisition and | 
use marine products. Yet they are 
isolated from salesmen. 

Shipboard officers or their com- 
panies pay for 4,963 shipboard sub- 
scriptions. (Marine Engineering/ | 
Log reaches more shipboard officers | 
than any other three marine maga- | 
zines combined! ) 

Advertising in Marine Engineer- 
ing/Log reaches shipboard and 
shoreside executives...sells both 
vital influences. 


only one 
blankets both 





MARINE ENGINEERING /LOG ~ 98 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


more. More clients meant more 
assistants, called account execu- 
tives, and his organization ex- 
panded horizontally. 

“Today, this remains the basic 
structure of most public relations 
agencies, modified only by un- 
planned deviations where particular 
clients could not be served in the 
traditional pattern. 

“As a result, corporate clients 
who have retained agencies cus- 
tomarily work with a single agency 
representative, the account execu- 
tive. This account executive visits 
them, discusses their problems, plans 
their program, executes it, and then 
reports to them on the results. 

“One cannot gainsay the advant- 
ages in dealing with a single person, 
but it properly may be asked 
whether any one person is qualified 
to plan, conduct, and then evalute 
an entire public relations program. 

“Consider whether a single ac- 
count executive, however skilled, 
can be equally adept at developing 
ideas for consumer magazine pub- 
licity and preparing a presentation 
for a client’s talk to a Society of 
Security Analysts. Narrowing it 
down even further, is it reasonable 
to assume that the same talented in- 
dividual can be equally qualified at 
writing publicity material for tele- 
vision women’s programs and for 
producing news clips on film for 
network news programs? The an- 
swer to this question properly can 
come from network and station pro- 
gram staffs; they affirm that most of 
the material they receive from pub- 
lic relations people is unsuitable in 
nature or unsatisfactory in quality. 
It is equally safe to speculate that 
the ‘single person concept’ of agency 
organization causes much of the 
editorial frustration and discourage- 
ment with which editors regard 
public relations men. 

“But mediocrity and poor quality 
are the results of this organization 
when it operates at its worst. There 
is another side to the coin. When the 
single account executive possesses 
unusual professional skill and pro- 
vides the client with a high caliber 
of professional services, the agency’s 
client soon becomes instead the ac- 
count executive’s personal client. 

“Having become accustomed to 
the services of a single man, in- 
stead of to the agency’s services, 

Continued on page 152 





| Marine Engineering/Log is read by 


the shoreside executives of 99.5% 


| of all companies operating vessels 
| of 75 net tons and over...plus the 
| technical men who design, con- 
| struct, convert and repair vessels. 


It is the one publication that 


| blankets both the shoreside and 


shipboard influences of the marine 
market. 


That’s why advertisers run more 
pages in Marine Engineering/Log 
than in the next three marine publi- 
cations combined. 


MARINE 
eee: aad 
LOG 


A SIMMONS-BOARDMAN TIME-SAVER PUBLICATION 
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TANTALIZE... 


..» King Tantalus, 

in Greek mythology, 

was punished by 

being placed in water 

up to his beard with 

fruit-laden branches 

extending over his head. 

The fruit and the water were 
tantalizingly out of reach 
whenever he sought to eat or drink. 


Thetantalizing need in the hospital field 
today is the backlog of acceptable hos- 
pital beds. Public Health Service figures 
show that almost 860,000 new beds in 
PlcleltatelsMacM asl OM DRMULI Esl tel Ba telelaase Ete’ 
Ey Ete Sacel ite ceBaclslcchate(t-lelceltt tate ta 

In 1948, at the start of the Hill-Burton 
construction program, approximately 
908,000 beds were needed, underlining 
the fact that although hospital construc- 
tion figures approach the billion-dollar- 
a-year mark, supply remains tantaliz- 
ingly out of the reach of demand. 

Hospitals present a market where re- 
placement sales are as important as new 
sales, where needs are not regulated by 
economic conditions, where growth is 
an irrevocable requirement. 

Unlike the dilemma of King Tantalus, 


this market is within your reach through 


HOSPITALS, J.A.H.A. 


Please send me a report on market highlights 


Z 





Company 


Principal Product 


HOSPITALS 


Journal of the 
American Hospital Association 


840 North Lake 5 
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the client soon properly wonders 
why he needs the agency. Why 
should he pay the agency’s over- 
head? Why should he pay his share 
of those specialized services which 
he never receives? Why should he 
pay a share of the agency’s new 
business expenses? Soon, he sug- 
gests to the account executive that 
if the executive would care to leave 
the agency and go into business for 
himself, he could take the account 
with him, at a lower fee, of course, 
but nevertheless more profitably to 
the executive. 

“Indeed, when this occurs, as it 
so often does in the public relations 
business, the agency is only reaping 
the harvest of the whirlwind it 
sowed perhaps years before when it 
organized its services around a 
single account executive.” — Ches- 
ter Burger, President, CII, public 
relations affiliate of McCann-Erick- 
son, New York, at a meeting of the 
Raleigh (N.C.) Public Relations 
Society and Carolina Chapter of 
PRSA. 


New Conover-Mast magazine to 
report on science progress 


# Conover-Mast Publications, New 
York, has announced plans for a 


Activities of the 


Association of Industrial Advertisers 


new magazine “to serve the chang- 
ing information needs of scientists 
and engineers in industry.” First is- 
sue of the new monthly, Interna- 
tional Science & Technology, is 
scheduled for January, 1962. 

According to Conover-Mast, the 
magazine will review and interpret 
the industrial significance of devel- 
opments in advanced areas of tech- 
nology and science. Its editorial 
scope will include all areas of sci- 
ence that have application to indus- 
trial progress. The audience will be 
over 100,000 “key scientists and en- 
gineers in industry, government and 
independent research and develep- 
ment organizations.” 

William G. Maass, C-M director 
and vice-president, is in charge of 
the magazine’s development. 


Nicholson named assistant 
to postmaster general 


# Ralph W. Nicholson, vice-presi- 
dent and manager of the New York 
office of Fuller & Smith & Ross, has 
been appointed assistant postmaster 
general of the United States. 

An F&S&R director and one of its 
principal stockholders, Mr. Nichol- 
son has been with the agency since 
1946. The agency has designated T. 
L. Stromberger, F&S&R headquar- 
ters senior vice-president, as acting 
manager of the New York office. 





L\ a 





AIA budget study shows 
modest increase for '61 


# Industrial ad budgets were in- 
creased an average of 2% over 1960, 
according to the results of a survey 
conducted by the Association of In- 
dustrial Advertisers, New York. 
Of the 327 advertising managers 
who responded to the survey, 127 
have larger spending plans, ranging 
from 5% to 75%, and averaging 
16%; 120 have “about the same” 


news 


expenditures; and 80 said they have 
decreased budgets, averaging — 17%. 

Advertisers indicated that they 
will concentrate more fully on ad- 
vertising specific products, and less 
on “image” advertising. The fig- 
ures: 147 planned to emphasize 
products; 59 planned to push the 
company image; and 121 indicated 
no noteworthy shift from the 1960 
balance between product and cor- 
porate campaigning. 





In the area of media and strategy, 
direct mail will get proportionately 
more money than trade and busi- 
ness papers. Among advertisers who 
have increased their budget, busi- 
ness and trade publications were 
mentioned mostly frequently (43 
times) as the media which will get 
fresh spending. However, this medi- 
um will also feel the pinch among 
the reduced-budget advertisers, be- 
ing mentioned 37 times for reduced 
spending. 

Direct mail, favored for more 
spending by 21 increased-budget 
advertisers, will be cut by only five 
of the reduced-budgeters. 

Other types of advertising slated 
for increased spending are sales 
promotion and literature, trade 
shows, catalogs, newspapers, re- 
search and publicity. 

IM’s industrial ad budget study 
(Jan., p. 31) showed the following 
increases for the various media: 
catalogs, up 3.6%; direct mail, up 
.9%; trade shows, up .2%; and busi- 
ness publications, up .1%. 


Release first AIA plan for 
uniform circulation reports 


= The AIA media practices com- 
mittee has come up with the first of 
its standard circulation analysis rec- 
ommendations for business papers 
serving the same industries. 

Harold A. Wilt, chairman of the 
committee and associate director for 
business publications for J. Walter 
Thompson Co., has asked seven 
publications in the printing industry 
to study the plan for comparable 
breakdowns of circulation state- 
ments. 

Main feature of the AIA plan is 
its attempt to formulate a standard 
list of both job titles aad plant de- 
scriptions. 

Working with the AIA committee 
have been representatives of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and 
Business Publications Audit of Cir- 
culation, with representatives of the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies and National Business 
Publications sitting in as observers. 
Associated Business Publications has 
also been associated with the com- 
mittee’s activities. 

The plan is being studied by the 
printing publications and also by a 
“house committee” of ABC. 

Continued on page 154 











Authoritative 


Developments 
in the 
Iron and 
| Steel Industry 
During 1959 





GENE RAY 


*A FUNDAMENTAL OF WHY THIS 
WAS SELECTED MOST USEFUL OF 
10 MAGAZINES Iii THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


IRON & STEEL 
ENGINEER 


With steel industry operating men who re- 
sponded to a Guide-Post Research survey, 
Iron & Steel Engineer was selected Most Use- 
ful. Also, considering each magazine’s own 








circulation only, 70% named Iron & Steel as 
Most Useful (55% for the next preferred A Conspicuous Value, too: 
monthly; 50% for the most preferred weekly). , $210 poge rate (12 times, block 


z ‘ and white)—only $20 per M, less 
May we send detailed media data? than “4 the rate of the other ver- 


tical serving this $2 billion market. 
IRON & STEEL ENGINEER pitsportn 22 pa 
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Move Products Fastest 
with the Wood Field's 
Fastest 
Moving Publication 


UP 33.4% in Advertising Pages 





In the 1960, ad- 
vertising volume figures reported in 
Industrial Marketing show that WOOD 
& WOOD PRODUCTS moves fastest. 


compiete year, 


12 Mos. 
1960 


12 Mos. % 


1959 Gain 


Tota! Field* 


excluding WWP_ 5159 5070 1.8 


Total Field* 


including WWP 


Wood & Wood 
Products 1014 760 33.4 


*(Total Field includes all publications listed 
in the January 1961 issue, Industrial Mar- 
keting, under heading: “Lumber & Wood 
Products; Forestry’, plus Furniture Produc- 
tion magazine. WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS 
absorbed two other field publications ef- 
fective May, 1960.) 


6173 5830 59 


UP 25% in Circulation (ABC) 





WOOD & WOOD PRODUCTS' ABC 
Publisher's 6/30/60, re- 
flects not only the highest renewal 
rate (64.6%) in its history, but also 
in paid 
circulation to the Lumber, Plywood, 


Statement, 


an increase of nearly 25% 


Furniture, and Woodworking market. 


QUESTION: Does your file on this 
important market contain a current 
ABC ststement and our latest rate 
card #5 (September 1, 1960)? 
Please ask... 


WwooD & WOOD 
PRODUCTS 


A Vance Publication 
59 E. Monroe St. 
Financial 6-7788 
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Los Angeles and Minnesota 
top chapter membership drive 


= Los Angeles has won first place in 
the 90-day AIA chapter membership 
drive by going 11.7% over quota in 
adding new members. The Minne- 
sota chapter went 6.4% over quota 
to come in second. 

Charles D. Behm, Shore Adver- 
tising, Los Angeles membership 
chairman, won an expense paid 
weekend at Sea Cliff Inn, Nan- 
tuckett, Mass., for his efforts. Paul 
Anderson, Miller Publishing Co., 
Minnesota membership chairman, 
won a weekend at Mountain Top 
Inn, Chittenden, Vt. 


Advertiser changes. . 
John K. McGuire . . from industrial sales 
representative to transportation sales and 
Div., 


national accounts manager, Paint 


Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. 


C. 4: Fat. 
ager to distributor sales manager, Hewitt- 
Robins, Stamford, Conn. 


from regional sales man- 


. from product equipment 
manager 


Tom H. Fraser . 
manager to sales 
Continental-Emsco Co., Dallas, Tex., man- 
ufacturer of oil field equipment. 


promotion 


W. B. Meyer . . from eastern general sales 
manager, industrial products, to sales vice 
president, Industrial Products Div., Kim- 


berly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. He suc- 


ceeds W. W. Cross, elected president of 
Kimberly-Clark International, S.A. Also, C. 
E. Souders, from midwestern general sales 
industrial products, named 
sales manager, American Envelope Co., 
West Carrollton, O., a K-C subsidiary. 


manager for 


Richard C. Wallis . . from advertising and 


publicity copywriter to advertising and 


public relations manager, McKay Machine 


val 


Co., Youngstown, O., metalworking ma- 


chinery manufacturer. 


Leslie Baird . . 
ager, Physical Sciences Corp., Pasadena, 


appointed advertising man- 
Cal., affiliate of Packard Bell Electronics, 
and producer of nuclear test instrumenta- 
high 
tors and other nuclear components. 


tion temperature electrical connec- 


Electric Storage Battery Co. . . announces 
creation of the Exide Industrial Marketing 
Div. to serve its Exide Industrial Div. and 
Nickel-Alkaline Div. 

Elmer Sunyog . . from assistant to the ex- 
executive vice-president to promotions and 
statistics manager, Forged Tools and Plas- 
tics Div., Vichek Tool Co., Cleveland, O. 


Wesley W. Guptill . . from sales manager, 
Systems Div., Remington Rand, to general 
sales manager, Tect, Inc., Northvale, N. J., 
manufacturers of solvents, detergents and 


marine products. 


John A. Wiegand . . from sales promotion 
manager, Otto Bernz Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
sales promotion and advertising man- 
ager, Fram Corp., Providence, R. IL., filter 
manufacturer. 
William Sharpe . . from product planning 
Commercial Apparatus & Sv: 
Raytheon Co., South Norvratk, 


manager, 


tems Div., 





Meeting dates 

Feb. 14-15 Association of National 
Advertisers, cooperative advertis- 
ing workshop, Hotels Ambassador, 
Chicago. 

Feb. 16 Business Publications Audit, 
annual meeting, Hotel Biltmore, 
New York. 


Mar. 2 Associated Business Publica- 


tions, winter conference, Hotel 


Roosevelt, New York. 

Mar. 12-17 Associated Business Pub- 
lications, management seminar, 
Arden House, Harriman, N.Y. 

Mar. 16-21 National Federation of 
Advertising Agencies, annual man- 
agement conference, Sahara Hotel, 
Los Vegas, Nev. 


Mar. 26-30 National Business Publi- 





cations, annual spring meeting, El 
Mirador, Palm Springs, Cal. 

Apr. 6-7 Advertising Federation of 
America, first district convention, 
Providence, R. I. 

Apr. 7-8 Southwest Association of 
Advertising Agencies, annual con- 
vention, Marriot Motor Hotel, Dal- 
las. 


Apr. 13-15 Advertising Federation of 
America, fourth district convention, 
Dupont Plaza Hotel, Miami, Fla. 


Apr. 16-19 Association of National 
Advertisers, spring meeting, Hotel 
Sheraton Park, Washington, D. C. 

Apr. 17-20 International Advertising 
Association, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 
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DRY TRANSFER LETTERING 


Instant Lettering brings you the finest, 
most meticulous lettering in the world 
instantly—by instantaneous dry transfer 
from type sheet to any smooth surface. 
Just press and it’s there. 

No trace of adhesive to sully artwork. 
Needs no equipment. Perfect on wood, 
paper, card, glass, metal, film .. . in 
fact any smooth’ surface. The right 
answer to the need for highest quality 
lettering for display panels, roughs, signs, 
labels, graphs, charts, TV cells. 


10" x 15" SHEET ONLY $1.50 


= It works: 
rub on letter with pencil . lift away sheet 


Send for sample and complete type chart 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO., Inc. 
2 W. 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 











Conn., to marketing manager in charge of 
the metal film resistor program, Interna- 
tional Resistance Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 
also, Michael J. Marino, from advertising 
manager to marketing manager for the 
major industrial distributor program at 
IRC. 


Robert J. Hamilton . . from advertising man 
ager, Dyestuff & Chemical Div., General 
Aniline & Film Corp., New York, to adver 
tising and sales promotion manager in the 
company’s newly formed chemical group. 
The group consists of the former dyestuff 
and chemical and pigment divisions. 


Robert M. Gage. . 
advertising manager, 


appointed planning and 
Acro Div., Robert- 
shaw-Fulton Controls, Columbus, O., man- 
ufacturer of switches, relays and smail 


elecric motors. 


Robert E. Ditsler . 
Futura, Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
director, International Steel Co., Evansville, 
steel, re- 


. from sales manager, 
to marketing 


Ind., manufacturer of structural 
volving doors, hangar doors, and railroad 
car components. 


Richard B. Dingfelder . . from market de- 
velopment manager to market development 
director, Scott Paper Company, Chester, 
Pa. Also, Norbert W. Markus, Jr., from 
Westminister Pa- 
B. C., Scott's 


to marketing services 


marketing vice-president, 
per Co., New Westminister 
Canadian affiliate, 
director at Chester, Pa. 


Kristian H. Christiansen . . 
Assemblies 


from marketing 
Dept., 
Plainville, Conn., to 


manager, Distribution 
General Electric Co., 
sales and distribution planning consultant 
for marketing services at GE’s New York 
office. 

Warren R. Baughman .. from the sales 
staff 
nets, 


to sales manager, permanent mag- 


Indiana Steel Products Div., Indiana 


General Corp., Valparaiso, Ind. 


Gene P. Robers - from vice-president, 
Carter Carburetor Div., ACF 
to general sales manager, Thermoid Div., 
H. K. Porter Co., Trenton, N.J. 


Industries, 


B. N. Schrauf . . from sales development 
manager to marketing director, Organic 
Chemicals Div., Olin Mathieson Chemical 
Corp., New York. He succeeds L. E. Russell, 


who resigned. 


Selden Spencer . . from sales representa- 
tive, Bostitch, Inc., to marketing manager, 
Central Paper Co., Menasha, Wis., 


facturer of gummed tape and wrapping pa- 


manu- 
per. 


Charles W. Carvin, Jr. . . from merchandis- 
ing director, Chemstrand Corp., New York, 
to fiber marketing vice-president, National 


Continued on page 156 








CANADIAN 
INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT 
NEWS 


The Twice Monthly 
New Products Maga- 
zine for Industry 


CIEN is Canada’s only twice monthly 
inagazine on new, improved and redesigned 


industrial equipment and supplies. 


ECONOMICAL ADVERTISING: 


$2,016 buys a complete schedule of 24 is; 
sues, making it possible to bring a product 
message to Canadian industry twice a 
month. Only CIEN offers such 
trated product exposure—almost half a 
million impressions, at a cost of less than 
4g per impression. 


concen 


LOW COST PRODUCTION: 


high for 
bleed ads 


need not be 
because no colour, 
or inserts are accepted, and expensive art 
work is not necessary. CIEN shows all 
ads to equal advantage (whether 
single or double units, ” x 10” sizes) 
by placing reading matter on two sides to 
allow for maximum impact. 


Production costs 


CIEN ads 


you use 


or 7 


CIRCULATION: 


Available is a breakdown by 
title (Ask for “History and Background” 
sheet). There are also data sheets relating 
CIEN’s circulation to industry by plant 
size and manufacturing or service group. 
Accurate breakdowns and fast handling of 
CIEN circulation are made possible by the 
most modern 1BM-Scriptomatic data-proc- 
essing and addressing equipment (a “‘first’’ 
in Canadian paper publishing) 
giving you the highest possible degree of 
circulation quality control. 


occupational 


business 


ACCEPTANCE: 


Information is available on inquiries re 
ceived etc. Ask for a copy of “Search by 
Question” which contains factual informa- 
tion concerning reader inquiries of all 
kinds. Ask, too, to see “Results Count’’— 
documentation on scores of sales made as 
a result of CIEN advertising. 


NATIONAL 
BUSINESS 


PUBLICATIONS LTD. 
Gardenvale, Quebec 


Vancouver 
Pittsburgh 
Los Angeles 


Montreal 
New York 
Rochester 


Toronto Calgary 
Chicago 
London, England 
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WANT 
TO SELL 
FARMERS 


» Y our farm market can be as wide and prosper- 
OVERSE AS ous as the world! Now, many manufacturers of 
> farm-use products enjoy a brisk export busi- 


ness. They depend upon two unique international 
magazines to reach leading ranchers, planters 
and commercial farmers. They use Agricultura de 
las Américas for its leading audited farm market 
coverage of Mexico, Central and South America. 


To generate sales in Africa, Asia, the Middle 
East and Oceania, the media choice is World 
Farming, also the leader in its field. Write today 
for informative Market and Media Folder. 


AGRICULTURA WORLD 
de las AMERICAS FARMING 


1014 WYANDOTTE ST., KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 








ANOTHER 
SMITHCRAFTED 
SOLUTION! 


The successful introduction of new products into the teeming 
market calls for astute planning and effective sales drive. To 
exhibit the merits of its fine new shoe polishes, the makers of 
Johnson’s Wax called upon The S. K. Smith Company to design 
the distinctive sales case shown here—a display that fully re- 
flects the top quality of its contents. 


Do you have a sales-aid problem? We'll be glad to help you 
solve it. Call your nearest S. K. Smith office now. 











Illustrated literature available upon request 


THE S. K. SMITH COMPANY 


CREATORS OF SALES AIDS FOR MORE THAN FORTY YEARS SMITH 
2857 N. WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS CRAFTED 


OFFICES IN LOS ANGELES, CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 
PLANTS IN CHICAGO AND LOS ANGELES 
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Aniline Div., Allied Chemical Corp., New 
York, manufacturer of nylon products. 


David S. Soliday, Jr. . . appointed market 
ing manager, Warehouse Div., Chase Brass 
& Copper Co., Waterbury, Conn., subsidi 


ary of Kennecott Copper Corp. 


Philip Gisser . . from advertising and pub 
licity coordinator to advertising and pub- 
licity director, U. S. Industrial Chemicals 
Co. Div., National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp., New York. Also, Alexander J. 
Antuck, named plastics advertising man- 
ager; Benjamin S. DeYoung, named agri- 
cultural advertising manager; and John F. 
Bicking, named chemicals advertising man- 


ager. 


Gisser Pomfret 


B. G. Pomfret . . from vice-president and 
principal, Fulton, Morrisey Co., Chicago, to 
marketing programming manager, market 
development dept., Kaiser Aluminum 6& 
Chemical Corp., Oakland, Cal. 


Maxwell H. Reck . . from assistant sales 
manager to sales manager, Jamesbury 
Corp., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
ball valves. Also, W. G. Hurd, from south- 
eastern district sales manager to assistant 


sales manager, in Worcester. 


Robert F. Kinsey . . from assistant manager 
to advertising and public relations man- 
ager, Air Products, Inc., Allentown, Pa., 
manufacturer of industrial gases, gas 
equipment, and welding and cutting equip- 


ment. 


Andrew J. Liberty . . named advertising 
manager, Instrument Div., American Opti- 
cal Co., Buffalo, N. Y. He succeeds Charles 
Gelia, Jr., who resigned. 


Dawes Walter . . formerly with Atlantic 
Refining Co., named advertising and public 
relations manager, Pennsalt Chemicals 
Corp., Philadelphia, Pa., manufacturer of 
chemicals for refrigeration, aerosol pro- 
pellents, corrosion engineering, rubber and 
metal processing, and other industrial uses. 
Also, Richard S. Lee, formerly sales promo- 
tion manager, Industrial Chemicals Div., 
named assistant advertising and public re- 


lations manager. 





Arnold Perry . . from general sales man- 
ager to sales vice-president, American 
Photocopy Equipment Co., Evanston, Ill. 


Pressed Steel Tank Co... Milwaukee has 
divided its sales efforts into eastern and 
western regional sales areas. James A. 
Varnado, formerly district manager in 
Dewningtown, Pa., has been named East 
ern Div. regional sales manager in Down- 
ingtown; Robert A. Hirst, formerly LP-Gas 
Div. sales manager, named Western Div. 
regional sales manager in Milwaukee. Al- 
so, the following new marketing posts 
have been created: T. V. Montgomery, 
from Industrial Sales Div. manager, to 
market manager for storage and original 
equipment component products; and R. 
H. Dieckelman, from Industrial Gas Cyl- 
inder Div. manager to market manager for 
chemical transportation equipment. 


Agency changes. . 


O. S. Tyson & Co. . . New York, named for 


two new accounts: Cerro de Pasco Corp., 


New York, producer and fabricator of non- | 


ferrous metals; and Danfoss, Inc., New 
York, subsidiary of Danfoss of Nordborg, 


Denmark, manufacturer of control equip- 


ment. 


Robert W. Hall . . from radio and televi- 


sion department head to media director, 
Thompson-Koch, New York. 


Ritchie Advertising Agency . . Houston, 
Tex., announces acquisition of A. Pat Dan- 


iels Co., public relations agency. A. Pat | 


Daniels will join Ritchie as public relations 
director. 


Rumrill Company . . Rochester, New York, 
announces opening of New York City of- 
fices located in the General Dynamics 
Bldg. Bruce W. Jones, vice-president and 
chairman of Rumrill's plans board, will 
manage the new office. Jack E. Rodwell, 
senior copy supervisor in the Rochester 
office, becomes copy chief in New York. 


Frank Wiener . . from copy staff, Ellington 
& Co., to creative director, Mack Leblang 
Co., New York. 


Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan .. Los 
Angeles, appointed agency for Beckman 
Instruments, Fullerton, Cal., manufacturer 
of electronic components, instruments and 
industrial, scientific and military systems. 


Stoneham Advertising . . Van Nuys, Cal., 
named agency for Fabriform Metal Braz- 
ing, Los Angeles, and Shaldo Mfg. Co., 
Burbank, lighting equipment manufacturer. 


Fred Wittner Co. . . New York, named 
Continued on page 158 








It takes careful planning, exacting control and properly-applied im- 
pact to ring the “strength” bell! In exhibiting, Gardner Displays’ 
PLANNED IMPACT programming helps you ring the bell every time. 
Gardner carefully weighs your objectives, plans, budget and schedule, 
then prepares a complete integrated program which enables you to 
reach the right people at the right time . . . with the least expense 
and worry. 

Exhibits by Gardner Displays are always imaginatively designed, 
soundly constructed and expertly handled. Bell ringer anyone? 


GARDNER DISPLAYS 


“FIRST NAME IN EXHIBIT SERVICES” 


PITTSBURGH 13, PA. CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
477 Melwood Ave. * MAyflower 1-9443 1937 W. Hastings St. * TAylor 9-6600 


DETROIT, MICH. NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
Box 142, Birmingham, Mich. « Lincoln 4-2030 41 East 42nd St. ¢ MUrrayhill 7-2621 


PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
830 Land Title Bidg «+ LOcust 8-5395 
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‘BIBLE OF THE INDUSTRY” 


Through long and often somewhat 
presumptuous usage, this tired old 
tag has been applied to a long and 
oddly-aseorted list of business- 
papers. Obviously, it's supposed to 
imply authority and prestige, as the 
one-and-only indispensable refer- 
ence work with the highest reader 
interest in its field. 

Here at Miller Freeman, we'd 
never go so far as to say that any 
of eur publications or their special 
issues are “indispensable” to any- 
body (except us, maybe). However, 
we do have a pretty good track 
recerd, something we know for the 
good reason that our readers and 
advertisers tell us. 

We know, for instance, that the 
World Review Numbers of Pulp & 
Paper and Pulp & Paper Interna- 
tional get long hard use. The same 
goes for our Timberman and 
Lumberman special issues, and our 
annual Handbook & Directory of 
the Forest Industries, and ethers, 
which earn their keeping all over 
the country. 

We feel that these references are 
an important MFP service; useful, 
authoritative guides to better busi- 
ness through better knowledge. 
Next time you're wrapping up a 
schedule for any of our markets, 
spot some insertions in these issues 
as part of your program. Yeu'll be 
in good company. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN * THE 
TIMBERMAN + WORLD WOOD - 
MINING WORLD » WORLD MINING 
* CLEANING and LAUNDRY AGE - 
SEA & Pacific Motor Boat * PACIFIC 
FISHERMAN «+ PACIFIC LAUNDRY 
& CLEANING JOURNAL °* 
WESTERN BAKER 


of 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * los Angeles * Atlanta « 
Portland, Ore. * London, England * 
Cologne, W. Germany 
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agency for Plastics Machinery Div., Prod- 


ucto Machine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., mak- 


er of blow molding and vacuum forming 
equipment. 


Richard M. Prendergast . . from account ex 
executive, O'’Grady-Anderson-Gray, Chi 


cago, to account executive, Kolb & Abra- 
ham, Chicago. 


Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed . . 
Chicago, announces the following appoint- 
ments: Richard J. Cech, formerly account 
executive, Western Advertising Agency, 
Chicago, to account supervisor, MRG&R 
agricultural group; John C. Callihan, for 
merly senior copywriter, General Electric 





IM GALLERY 


Doug Miner, Philadelphia 
adman, tapers off after 26 years 


= As well known, perhaps, in the 
Philadelphia area for his wry wit 
as for his stature in the industrial 
advertising field, Douglas C. Miner, 
advertising manager of E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., will this year taper off a 
26-year tenure with the Philadelphia 
manufacturer of oils, chemicals and 
packings by retiring—almost. He 
will continue, on a part-time basis, 
writing and edting “The Houghton 
Line,” fifth oldest external indus- 
trial house organ in the country, 
and one of the best known. 

Among the industrial advertising 
and editorial groups on which Mr. 
Miner has lavished his time and 
energy are the Eastern Industrial 
Advertisers, Philadelphia chapter of 
the AIA, of which he was president 
in 1944-45; the old Exhibitors’ Ad- 
visory Council, which he headed in 


. . Names and faces in the news 


1948; and the Delaware Valley In- 
dustrial Editors’ Association, 
founded by him in 1945. He was a 
director of the AIA (then NIAA) 
from 1946 to 1952. 

Answering a query about an 
award he received from EIA re- 
cently, he replied with a_ typical 
Miner-ism: “It was a framed cer- 
tificate bestowing honorary mem- 
bership on me for being a past 
president who was able to reach 
65. Naturally I’m proud of it, even 
though it gets me no free gro- 
ceries.” 

Mr. Miner was born 66 years ago, 
in Elkland, Pa., and he has lived all 
but six of the last 44 years in Penn- 
sylvania. He spent four years in 
Washington, D.C. (1923-27) doing 
direct mail work with the US. 
Chamber of Commerce, and “two 
in the First (the Big One) World 
War—in a private, out a second 
lieutenant.” 

After graduation from Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, 
he began what he describes as “a 
varied but non-lucrative career” in 
1920 as a newspaper reporter. He 
was with the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and the Lancaster New Era for the 
three years prior to his Washington 
stint. He returned to Pennsylvania 
to become ad manager of Keasbey- 
Mattison Co. in Ambler, Pa. until 
1932, and “free-lanced during the 
great depression” before joining 
Houghton in 1934. 

A former councilman and current 
secretary of the recreation board of 
suburban Narberth, Pa., Mr. Miner 
also indulges in and relaxes with salt 
water fishing, gardening, photogra- 
phy and bridge. He has three mar- 
ried children and five and a half 
grandchildren. Ld 





Co., named MRG&R account executive; 
William J. Tausch, appointed MRG&R ac- 
count executive, formerly sales services HES: SCHOO LS: ~~ 
Richard M. Johnson . . from district sales 

manager, International Resistance Co., 

Philadelphia, to sales manager, Markite 


Corp., New York, manufacturer of con- 
trols and instruments for industry and the 


RE 





military. 


THE 
PROTESTANT 
RELIGIOUS 
MARKET 


Samuel Cohen. . from marketing director, 
to sales vice-president, Glyco Chemicals 
Div., Charles L. Huisking & Co., Williams- 
port, Pa., producer of specialty chemicals 
for various industries. 


Horton, Church & Goff . . Providence, R. I., 
appointed agency by Texas Instruments’ 
Metals & Controls Div., manufacturer of 
control devices, and for M&C Nuclear, a 
subsidiary, producers of nuclear fuel ele- 
ments, both of Attleboro, Mass. 


7 IONS -SNOIL 


Robert E. Wiesner . . from associate re- 
search director, Donahue & Coe, to re- 


sarsacy: © S-SCHOOLS-INSTIT 


York. Comprehensively covered by 


Pike & Becker . . New York, appointed HRISTIANITY TODAY 


agency for Garsite Products, Seaford, N. Y., 
designer and maker of aircraft and ma- and offering you: 
rine refueling equipment and accessories. 


SNIJUAHI - CHU 


Don L. Baxter, Inc. . . Dallas, Tex., named 1.The best church coverage — 3. The best educational and institu- 
agency for Security Engineering, Dallas, 180,000 ministers and lay leaders tional coverage — reaching both the 
manufacturer of precision rock bits for the — all primary buying factors..... executives and board members indi- 


oil and mining industries. VIGNRNY. che eee 


2.The best readership — research 4.The best climate — you share 
Jack Smith . . from advertising manager, indicates 81% — far beyond compe- | CHRISTIANITY TODAY'S emasane 
Faultless Rubber Co., Ashland, O., to ac- rE RSS ray tec ca ane ML Bo editorial prestige. 

count executive, Howard Swink Advertis- 


ing, Marion, O. 
Send today for brochure, “The Protestant Church Market” containing 


Mort Barish . . East Brunswick, N. J., an- pertinent information, plus circulation analysis, rates and data on 
nounces a new industrial advertising serv- 

ice specializing in the creation of catalogs, CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
direct mail and technical publicity for in- Washington Building, Washington 5, D.C. DEPT. 1 
dustrial products and services. 





T. N. Palmer & Co. . . New York, an- 
nounces the following new appointments: 
Arthur Diener, account executive, formerly 


: OS r 
technical literature manager, Donahue & : 4 
Coe; Larry G. Painter, account super- ea 
visor, formerly a partner in Painter, \ndus \\ 
Waring & Hand, Darien, Conn.; and r+} 


Arthur Sasso, account executive, formerly 


ith Chirurg & Cairns. a 
wi irurg airs advertises FORGING 


Harris D. McKinney . . Philadelphia, ap € . - Steels puants 
pointed agency for Foote Mineral Co., B \t * geating 
Philadelphia, producer and processor of : wea at T 
chemicals, metals, ferro alloys and mineral 3 G- panine 
products. Also, Robert M. Campbell, for- e Q 

merly copy supervisor, Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, named copy director at McKinney. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 1400 Union Trust sities Piiiahadah 19, Pa. 





Williams & London . . Newark, N. J., ap- 
Continued on page 160 
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MAKE YOUR 


PRESENTATIONS = fg | (U) TWIN WIRE 
COME ALIVE” IN . 4 ™ BINDERS 





Displaying product photos? Installations? Sales charts? Art 
work? Market statistics? Testimonials? Then make your 
first impression a convincing and selling one—use a Ful-Vu 
Twin Wire Binder. There’s a size and cover for every pur- 
pose. Available in Russhide, Vinylhide and Leather covers 
in a variety of colors. Feather-light Mikafilm window sleeves 
are perfectly clear, complete with manila interleaves. Over 
one million in use today! See your Office Supply Dealer or 


SEND FOR FREE TWIN WIRE FOLDER 


7 
COOKS INC. BLACKWOOD, N. J.— DALLAS, TEXAS 














: = ~~ 
YOUR DIRECT 
If it’s made of MAIL 


WIRE CAMPAIGN PROPERLY — 
SELECT THE RIGHT LIST! 


Primary requisite for the ef- 
FASFORM | fective use of Direct Mail is 
the completeness and accu- 

racy of the mailing list. 


Industry's buyers are never 
static. New names must be 
constantly added, deleted, 
changed, checked and re- 
checked. 
Uniquely equipped to handle 
that important detail is Mc- 
Graw-Hill’s huge circulation 
department, which is special- 
ly staffed with a group of 90 
experts, whose combined 
abilities keep our lists as com- 
plete and accurate as human- 
ly possible. 
Why not specify a McGraw- 
Hill list on your next mailing? 
It’s your best possible insur- 
ance against failure. 

Write for our free catalog today! 


McGraw-Hill Direct Mail Division 
yo eng mr | 330 West 42nd Street 
New York-36, New York 


gel in touch with 


Just tell us what you need, and if if 
can be formed with wire we'll aive 
you a blueprint and a cost estimate 
Write Fasform Formed Wire Prod 
ucts Division, Heller Roberts Manu 
facturing Corp., 6115 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland !, Ohio 
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pointed agency for Industrial Timer Corp., 
Newark, N. J., manufacturer of industrial 
timing controls, punched cards and punched 
tape programmers, and its Line Electric 
Co. Div., Orange, N. J., meamnufacturer of 
relays, switches and coils. 


Parsons, Friedmann & Central . . Bosion, 
Mass., announces election of the following 
officers: Robert F. Friedmann, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice-president, elected president; 
Raymond E. Parsons, formerly president, 
elected board chairman; and Mrs. Lyla 
Wiedeman, production manager, elected 


production vice-president. 


Reach, McClinton & Co. . . New York, 
named agency for Ansco Div. and Ozalid 
Div. of General Aniline & Film Corp. Ans- 
co, located in Binghamton, N. Y., manu- 
factures cameras, film, photographic equip 
ment and graphic arts materials; Ozalid, 
located at Johnson City, N. Y., manufac- 
tures copying machines, audio visual 
equipment and_ supplies, lithographic 
products and microfilm materials. 


H. K. Porter Co. . . Pittsburgh, has ap- 
pointed the following agencies: Ketchum, 
MacLeod & Grove, Pittsburgh, will handle 
eight Porter divisions and the corporate 
account; Robert Luckie & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., will service Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
St. Louis, in addition to Connors Steel 
Div., Birmingham; Meek & Thomas, 
Youngstown, O., to handle Peerless Elec- 


tric Div., Youngstown. 


Smith, Winters, Mabuchi . . New York, ar 
pointed agency for Potentiometer Div., 
Daystrom, Inc., Archbald, Pa. 


Ward William & Co. . . Union, N. J., ap 
pointed agency for Vibra Screw Feeders, 
Clifton, N. J., manufacturer of dry mate- 
rial feeders, bin activators and live bins. 


Schmidt & Sefton . . Grand Rapids, Mich., 
appointed agency for Danly Machine Spe- 
cialties, Chicago, manufacturer of presses, 
die sets and die maker supplies. 


John T. Williams . . from sales promotion 
specialist, B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., Akron, 
O., to creative director, Meek & Thomas, 


Youngstown, O. 


Donald E. Leonard . . media director, Fuller 
& Smith & Ross, New York, named a vice- 
president of the agency. 


S$. Gunnar Myrbeck & Company . . Quincy, 
Mass., named for two new accounts: the 
Bowen Corp., Cambridge, Mass., consulting 
engineers for industrial processes to the 
chemical, pulp and paper, pharmaceutical 





and petrochemical industries; and Pulp & 
Paper Div., Portland Copper & Tank Works, 
Portland, Me., for promotion of commer- 
cial applications of stainless steel prod- 
ucts. 


Woodward Greiner Company . . Montreal, 
has opened an Ontario office at 170 The 
Donway West, Don Mills, Ont. Cedric Jen- 
nings, formerly business manager, Execu- 
tive Magazine, has been named manager. 


Palm & Patterson . . Cleveland, named 
agency for Weldon Tool Co., Cleveland 
manufacturer of end mills, end mill hold- 
ers, sharpening fixtures and aircraft pumps. 


Thomas R. Cox, Jr. . . from vice-president, 
Young & Rubicam, New York, to vice-pres- 
ident, Wilson, Haight & Welch, Hartford, 
Conn. 


Ketchum 


Sanford B. Ketchum . . from vice-president, 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Cleveland, to vice- 
president, Carr Liggett Advertising, Cleve- 
land. 

Robert L. Swaney . . from general sales 
manager, Vega Industries, Syracuse, N. Y., 
to the staff of the Jaqua Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Donald S. Wood .. 
Advertising Art, Oakland, Cal., named in- 


formerly with Dupont 


dustrial accounts supervisor, Gasby Adver- | 


tising, San Francisco. 


Alden N. Crawford . . from corporate ad- | 
Chemical | 
Co., St. Louis, to account manager, Noyes 


vertising manager, Monsanto 


& Co., Providence, R. I. 


Crawford Jackson 


John N. Jackson . . 


president, Wesley Associates, New York, 
Chirurg & | 


to senior account executive, 


Cairns, Boston. 


E. Alfred Osborne . 
tive, Rumrill Co., Rochester and Buffalo, 
N. Y., to vice-president and account execu- 
tive, Darcy, Bush & Osborne, Rochester, 
formerly Darcy & Bush Associates. 


Applegate Advertising Agency .. Muncie, 
Ind., announces two new accounts: Glass 
Machinery Div., Lynch Corp., Anderson, 
Ind.; and Strataflo Products, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., manufacturer of foot valves, check 
valves and well supplies. 


Denham & Company .. Detroit, appointec 
agency for Cogsdill Tool Products, Oak 
Park, Mich., and Dust-O-Matic Filter Sales 
Co., Detroit. 


C. S. Weber . . from advertising and sales 
promotion manager, Thew Shovel Co., to 
Continued on page 162 


Chicago’s best . . Members of the Chicago AIA chapter are 
putting their best ads on display at their meetings. Tear sheets 
of high-scoring ads are submitted to the chapter’s education 
committee, which posts the month’s best under the banner, 
“The Idea Corner.” Shown perusing the ads is Vern Cunning- 
ham of Western Advertising Agency. 





from executive vice- | 


. from account execu- | 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Sane Incorporated 

roadway, Holbrook, Long Island, N. Y 
! FREE BOOKLET! Descri Salest 

: : ! Desc “ oe 
techniques for new soy hs ager 

' NTROLLED SHOWMANSHIP —— 

; OS 

{ Company___ 

i Address 


§ City___ 


regia —Zone____State_ 


SHOW! TELL! SELL! 
WITH NEW PORTABLE 
VIEWLEX “SALESTALK” ! 


e A Complete ‘‘Sight-Sound’”’ Unit in an 
Attache Case! Fe 

¢ Lowest Cost Presentation and Training Unit 
of All! 


New Viewlex Salestalk provides proven sight- 
sound sales principles—CONTROLLED SHOW- 
MANSHIP—with the lowest cost, lightest unit 
that allows the full power of daylight projec- 
tion of documentary photographs, dramatic 
animation, drawings, charts, etc., combined 
with hi-fi sound and words of tested selling 
power. 


Set up in seconds—right on a prospect's 
desktop—it tells the EXACT sales story your 
management team wants . . . and, your sales- 
man’s last call of the day is as vibrant and 
fresh as his first in the morning. Assures 
higher PROFIT-PER-CALL ratio than ever before 
possible. 
OVERALL SIZE: 
11” x 17” x 5” 
WEIGHT: 
14 Ibs. 
PROJECTOR: 
100 watts. 
SCREEN: 
Built into cover — 
latest lenticular 
type for brilliant 
images —— even in 
daylight. 
HI-FI RECORD 
PLAYBACK: 
Also available—Salestalk V-2. 4 speed. Takes up 
Projects both Filmstrips and to 12” records. 


Slides. Other Viewtalk Train- 
ing and Selling Aids from 50 
$50.25 to $495. e 


COMPLETE 
1ew lex. inc. 


34 Broadway, Holbrook, Long Island, N. Y. 


In Canada—ANGLO PHOTO, Ltd., Montreal 
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A os 


From — 


Auus-Cuaumers 


To — 


Y ave & Towne 


@ The Index of Advertising in 
the Public Works Issue of 
CONSTRUCTION NEWS is a 
“Who’s Who” of the country’s 
leading firms in the construc- 
tion field. 

They capitalize on the EAGER 
READERSHIP, every other 
Wednesday, of over 7500 lead- 
ing contractors, architects, en- 
gineers, public officials (con- 
cerned with public construc- 
tion), distributors, etc. This 
issue concentrates only on the 
booming area of Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and western Tennessee. 
Send for list of advertisers and 
other facts. 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS 


An Associated Construction Publication 








Little Rock, Arkansas 
onty at BACON'S 





Every item clipped 

as published ... 

original clippings 
only 


Complete clipping coverage 
of business, trade, farm and 


consumer magazines 


Every item as published—orig- 
inal clippings only . . . double- 
check editing insures against 
unwanted material . . . 100% 
accurate reading list, revised 
daily ... specialized reading, 
market-by-market. All this only 
at BACON’S, your key service 
for complete reliability on 
magazines. 








BACON’S PUBLICITY CHECKER 
for 100% accurate release lists 


Easy to use. Quarterly revi- 
sions keep you 100% up-to- 
date. Over 3500 listings in 
99 markets. 368 pages. 
$25.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON'S Gren? 
14 "" > a “Se ° go 1 Lo; 
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NEWS... 


continued from p. 161 


account executive, Ketchum, MacLeod & 
Grove, Pittsburgh, Pa. The agency recently 
moved to new quarters at 4 Gateway Cen- 


ter. 


Media changes. . 


Joseph K. Van Denburg, Jr. . . assisiant 
publisher, American Automobile and El 
Automovil Americano, published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill, New York, named chief editor. 
He succeeds James U. Steinfirst,. who con- 
tinues as senior editor. Also, John F. Boom- 
er, appointed St. Louis sales office man- 
ager in addition to duties as St. Louis dis- 
trict sales manager, Business Week. The 
company has also announced new quar- 
ters at 34 Dover St., London, W1, England, 
for its London World News Bureau and 
European sales district staff. 


Van Denburg Howat 


Hitchcock Publishing Company . . Whea- 
ton, Ill., announces the following executive 
appointments: Bruce B. Howat, from mar- 
keting director for the company to general 
manager, Transportation Publication Div.; 
Richard A. Elliott, from consumer mer- 
chandising manager, Pure Oil Co., Chi- 
cago, to promotion manager; Ray H. Smith, 
from promotion manager to editor of Hitch- 
cock’s four industrial directories; and Matt 
E. Heuertz, from managing editor to editor, 
Assembly & Fastener Engineering. Hitch- 
cock also has announced several publica- 
tion name changes: Metropolitan Trans- 
portation is the new name of Modern 
School Bus 
Transportation is the new name of School 
Bus Trends; Cutting Tool Engineering is 
the new name of Carbide Engineering; and 
Plant Management & Engineering is the 


Passenger Transportation; 


new name for Plant Maintenance & Engi- 
neering. 


Business News Publishing Co. . . Detroit, 
announces promotion of two of its vice- 
presidents: Robert M. Price, from advertis- 
ing manager to sales director, with head- 
quarters in New York; and Allen Schild- 
hammer, from western advertising man- 
ager to advertising manager, with head 
quarters in Detroit 


Hugh R. Roome . 
publisher, Design News, Rogers Publishing 


- from vice-president and 


Co., Englewood, Colo., to administrative 
assistant to operating vice-president, Mag- 
azine Publishing Div., Reuben H. Donnel- 
ley Corp., New York. 


Ashlee Publishing Company . . has meved 
to new offices at 15 E. 40th St, New 
York. 


Building Products . . published by Hudson 
Publishing Co., Los Altos, Cal., announces 
a split-audience copy program available 
to advertisers at regular rates plus a serv- 
ice charge. The new policy makes it pos- 
sible for advertisers to split-run advertising 
copy to reach two different audiences in 
the same issue. 


American Aviation Publications . . Wash- 
ington, D. C., has arranged for jet transport 
delivery of Missiles & Rockets, Airlift, Air 
Cargo and Armed Forces Management to 
European subscribers beginning with Janu- 
ary issues. Also, Edwin J. Denker, Jr., 
formerly with Foote, Cone & Belding, Los 
Angeles, appointed Southern California re- 
gional adve. ‘ising manager for Missiles & 
Rockets and Armed Forces Management 
with headquarters in Beverly Hills, Cal. 


Richard G. Lurie . . from editor, American 
Exporter and editorial director, International 
Electronics, to publisher, American Ex- 
porter and Automotive World, all pub- 
lished by American Exporter Publications, 
New York. 


Harold Tucker . . from senior salesman, 
Inplant Food Management, published by 
American Trade Publishing, New York, to 
eastern sales manager, Mayor & Manager 
and Law & Order, published by William 
C. Copp & Associates, New York. 


John C. Randall . . from advertising sales 
district manager to business manager, Ap- 
pliance Manufacturer, Watson Publications, 
Chicago. 


Randall Staples 


Charles L. Staples . . company vice-pres- 
ident and publisher, Actual Specifying En- 
gineer, published by Domestic Engineering 
Co., Chicago, has been elected to the 
company’s board of directors. 


Industrial Research .. Chicago, announces 
realignment of its sales organization and 
creation of a marketing department. J. F. 
Ryan, formerly national sales manager, 





Industrial Electronics, Sutton Publishing 
Co., White Plains, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and eastern man- 
ager; David D. McClintock, named vice- 
president and Chicago sales managei; 
and Robert W. Walker Co., Los Angeles 
and San Francisco appointed representa- 
tives in the western states. 


Metalworking in the West 


Its major segments: Aircraft - Electronics 
Missiles - Automotive - Machinery 


One publication, WESTERN METALWORKING, separates the “buyers” 
from the “non-buyers” in a Qualified Circulation Plan which has been 
operating successfully for 18 years. 


C. M, Burnam, Jr. . . from editorial director 
to executive vice-president and general 
manager, Keeney Publishing Co., Chicago. 





THE QUALIFIED CIRCULATION PLAN—Over 60 of the most suc- 
cessful manufacturers and distributors selling this market cooperate 
in this Circulation Plan and PROFIT BY IT. They supply us with 
their confidential lists of prospects and customers whom they know 
to have authority and influence in purchase decisions. This is limited 
to firms that are selling metals, machinery equipment, industrial sup- 
plies and components to warehouse, aircraft, electronic, missile and 
automotive industries in the 13 Western States. Each new reader, 
before being added to our list, is notified that he is to receive a cour- 
tesy subscription from the firm supplying his name and is asked to 
confirm not only his company, title and address, but also his desire to 
read WM. Each list is sent back to its source once a year for review 
so that names no longer of interest to the advertiser can be dropped 
and new ones added. This is in addition to the normal daily changes 
required for maintaining our circulation. 


Burnam Schau 


Ernest Schau . . named executive editor 
and Robert Reschke, named managing edi- 
tor of Practical Builder, published by Cahn- 
ers Publishing Co., Chicago. 

60 ADVERTISERS PARTICIPATE IN 


Breskin Publications . . New York, an- WESTERN METALWORKING’S REQUEST CIRCULATION PLAN 


nounces the following executive appoint- 
ments: Theodore B. Breskin, named vice- 
president and general manager of Modern 
Packaging and Modern Packaging Ency- 
clopedia; Stuart S. Siegel, named vice-pres- 
ident and general manager of Modern 
Plastics and Modern Plastics Encyclopedia; 
and Robert B, Birnbaum, circulation direc- 
tor of all Breskin publications, appointed 
vice-president. 


Air Reduction Pacific Co. 

Ajax Electric Company 

Allegheny Ludium Steel Corp. 

Allied Supply Company 

American Platinum Works 

Ampco Metal Inc. 

Apex Smelting Company 

Armco Steel Corp. 

Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 

E. W. Bliss Company 

Borrmann Steel Company 

Bralco Metals Inc. 

E. Jordan Brookes Inc. 

Burton Silverplating Co. 

Calstrip Steel Corp. 

A. M. Castle & Company 

Chase Steel & Supply Co. 

Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div. USS 

Copperweld Steel Company 

The Diversey Corp. 

Drake Steel Supply Co. 


Ducommun Metals & 
Supply Co. 
Eastern Stainless Stee! Corp. 
Electric Steel Foundry Co. 
Eureka Metals Supply Co. 
Fabriform Metal Products 
General Metals Corp. 
General Petroleum Corp. 
Hooker Chemical Corp. 
Howard Supply Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
Earle M. Jorgensen Company 
Maas-Hansen Steel Corp. 
Metal Control Laboratories 
Metallurgical Consultants 
Inc. 
Mueller Brass Company 
National Screw & Mfg. Co. 
National Supply Company 
NeeBars Inc. 
Oakite Products Inc. 
Pacific Scientific Company 


Pacific Tube Company 
Production Heat Treating Co. 
Reliance Steel & 

Aluminum Co. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Republic Supply Company 
Reynolds Aluminum 

Supply Co. 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward 

Bolt & Nut Co. 
J. T. Ryerson & Son !nc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
Southern California Gas Co. 
Standard Oil Co. of California 
Superweld Corp. 
Triangle Steel & Supply Co. 
Uddeholm Co. of America Inc. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Universal Molding Company 
Van Huffel Western Corp. 
Washington Steel Corp. 
Ziegler Steel Service Corp. 


94.09% VERIFIED BY RECIPIENT—Our June 1960 B.P.A. Pub- 
lisher’s Statement shows the highest rating of any western industrial 
publication. 

This plan eliminates waste for the advertiser who wants his advertis- 
ing to reach the Metalworking Industry in this Western territory. 


98.36% ADDRESSED TO INDIVIDUALS by name and title, ac- 
cording to June 1960 B.P.A. Publisher’s Statement. No other western 
industrial publication can equal this excellence in list maintenance. 


Breskin Anderson 


Robert R. Anderson . . from Pittsburgh dis- 
trict manager to Chicago district manager, 
Power Engineering, published by Technical 
Publishing Co., Barrington, IIl. 


Electronic Design . . published by Hayden 
Publishing Co., New York, will add a spe- 
cial Micro-Waves Section to run in every 
other issue on a 13-time basis during 1961. 


Put your advertising dollars to work at lowest cost per thousand for coverage of 
the MEN and INDUSTRIES you need to sell. Many advertisers are doing so now! 


Write for new booklet, “Which Western Industrial Publica- 
tion is Read Most in the Fastest Growing Metalworking 


Robert G. Drake . . from sale staff to sales Market?”. 


manager, Electro-Technology, published by 
Conover-Mast, New York. He _ succeeds 
Phillip T. Heffernan, who resigned. 


Wilson Hawkes . . appointed regional man- 2035 Miramar St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
ager, Stanley Publishing Co., Chicago. He Eastern Bernard Lane 


was formerly a free lance publishers repre- Sales Office: 489 Fifth Ave., New York 17 
sentative . Phone: MUrray Hill 2-2492 


A JENKINS PUBLICATION 
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THIS TEAM SELLS 
CANADA’S MUNICIPAL MARKET 


Two national publications give you effective, thoroughly-tested 
penetration of Canada’s municipal market — where over $2 


billion is spent every year 


CIVIC ADMINISTRATION 


“Canada’s National Municipal Magazine” is the largest municipal 
publication in Canada and is read by the influential officials you 
must sell — department heads and committee chairmen as well 
as engineering, administrative and operational personnel — in 
over 4,300 municipalities, ceast to coast. 


Published monthly — the advertisers’ index is cross-referenced 
to the Reference Manual (see below) if the company’s advertising 
also appears in this separate Annual. 


MUNICIPAL REFERENCE MANUAL 
& PURCHASING GUIDE 


The authoritative, up-io-date MUNICIPAL REFERENCE 
MANUAL & PURCHASING GUIDE is Canada’s established 
standard municipal reference. Kept handy and used the year 
round by municipal officials for technical specifications and buy- 
ing information. In addition to valuable editorial contents, con- 
tains accurate supply directory on the wide range of municipal 
equipment, supplies and services. 


HITCH THIS TEAM 
TO YOUR CANADIAN 
SALES PLANNING 


TEE ch 
Civic administration 


481 UNIVERSITY AVE., TORONTO 2, ONTARIO, CANADA 
MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLICATIONS 














This Emblem Means Industrial Marketing's 

; Annual Market Data 
IT'S EASY FOR YOU 
to Get Media and Market Data 


When you see it in the advertisements of business publications — in their 
promotion copy in folders, on blotters, in circulars — you are being 
reminded that the publication has filed its complete reference data in The 
Market Data & Directory Number. It you can find facts on the pub- 
lication’s editorial services, circulation, influence, market studies, and 
similar information, adjacent to complete data on the market it serves. 
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All of these marketing helps are 
available free. To get them, just 
circle the numbers of the items you 
want on the reply card on the insert 
facing this page, and drop the card 
in the mail. Industrial Marketing 
will pass your requests on to the 
publisher or supplier who offers the 
material. 


201 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Defense market analysis 


Profusely illustrated with charts and 
graphs this 32-page research report an- 
alyzes the nature and make-up of today’s 
defense market and the trends shaping the 
market's future. Released by Smith, Win- 
ters, Mabuchi, Inc., 130 W. 57th St., New 
York 19, the report indicates the changing 
relationship between prime contractors and 
smaller companies. 

Also highlighted in the report is the 
specific part played by electronics in the 
defense market of today and tomorrow. 


202 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian OEM growth 


Statistics on Canadian outlays for new 
machinery and equipment plus data on 
factory shipments of various industries are 
included in this market and media pres- 
entation prepared by Product Design & En- 
gineering. 146 Bates Rd., Montreal 26, 
Quebec, Canada. 

Included is a highlight analysis of buy- 
ing influences and job titles of men com- 
prising the market. 


203 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Annual report analysis 


Trends revealed in a study of outstand- 
ing annual reports produced by various 
companies throughout the country, are con- 
tained in this 8-page, file-size folder pre- 
pared by the E. F. Schmidt Co., 6 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago. 

Designed for use as a checklist in pre- 
paring annual statements, this analysis 
groups the data under general headings 
such as editorial contents, narrative sec- 
tion, physical details, charts, etc. 





204 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Consultants role defined 


Methods of operation, type of personnel, 
program costs, and suggestions for choos- 
ing a management consultant are included 
in this 24-page booklet released by the 
Association of Consulting Management En- 
gineers, 347 Madison Ave., New York 17. 

Other elements in the booklet include a 
list. of typical assignments performed by 
consultants and tips on how to get maxi- 
mum benefit from consultant services on 
sales, marketing and related problems. 


205 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Auto industry profile 


Capsulized statistics and forecasts of fu- 
ture production levels in the nation’s auto 
manufacturing plants are presented in this 
8-page folder prepared by Automotive In- 
dustries, Chestnut & 56th Streets, Philadel- 
phia 39. 

Based on a filmstrip presentation the 
commentary is illustrated by illustrations 
from the actual film. 


206 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Advertising recipe 


The story of Minneapolis-Honeywell Reg- 
ulator Co. business advertising program is 
contained in this pamphlet released by 
Associated Business Publications, 205 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 

Information includes background on the 
company's $1.5 million business publica- 
tion ad program as well as the solutions 
to problems resulting from increasing the 
product lines from 7,000 to 15,000 in a 
10-year period. 


207 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Canadian construction 


Characteristics of Canadian industrial 
buying processes are documented in this 
124-page study of how Canadian contrac- 
tors buy construction equipment. Prepared 
by Engineering and Contract Record, 1450 





rela Cuilel: 
Whe k— : 


Don Mills Road, Don Mills, Ontario, Can- 
ada, the report includes information gath- 
ered in more than 60 personal interviews. 

In addition to eight case histories the 
report contains an interpretation of buying 
motives, procedures and influences affect- 
ing equipment buying decisions. 


208 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electric industry profile 


Based on national statistics the contents 
of this 36-page booklet provide answers 
to the 29 questions marketing men ask 
most frequently about the consolidated 
electrical manufacturing and service in- 


Readers’ Service Dept. 
612 


Please send me the following 
research and media data .. . 
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This is the 12th edition of the bovklet, 
prepared by Edison Electric Institute, 750 
Third Ave., New York 17, and it contains 
forecasts of future growth as well as cur- 
rent statistics. 


209/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Electrical engineers analyzed 


The functions and influence of electrical 
engineers in industry are outlined in this 
market and media file prepared by Elec- 
trical Engineering, 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18. 

Designed as a self-contained unit, the 
file provides answers to most of the major 
questions asked by manufacturers inter- 

Continued on next page 
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* Send for these free selling tools an 


* Please print or type information below 





NAME 





TITLE 





209 210 211 212 


COMPANY 





213 214 215 216 


@ If you do not have a personal 
subscription and would like to re- 
ceive the next 13 issues of Indus- 
trial Marketing (U.S., Canada and 
Pan-America, $3: all others, $5), 
Please check below: 








PRODUCTS SOLD 





ADDRESS 





CITY & ZONE 


*Note inquiries for items listed not 


serviced beyond May 15, 














Readers’ Service Dept. 
INDUSTRIAL MARKETING 
200 East Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


1961 





MARKETING AIDS.. 
continued from previous page 


ested in selling to plants where electrical 
engineers are employed. 


210/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Regiona! construction 


Activity in new construction and in 
maintenance in Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Kentucky is analyzed in this 6- 
page commentary published by Construc- 
tion Digest, P.O. Box 1074, Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. 

Construction projects totaling $13.9 bil- 
lion, of which $3.4 billion are for mainte- 
mance, are described, with information 
grouped according to construction type. 


211/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
CPI buying patterns 


Based on the findings of an independent 
marketing research organization this report 


contains answers fo the questions such as 
interrelationships of engineers and top 
management in buying decisions, degree 
of participation of various buying influ- 
ences in the respective steps in the buying 
process, etc. 

Prepared by Chemical Engineering, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 17, the report also 
indicates the type of information chemical 
process industries men want from sales- 
men. 


212/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Global forest products market 


Production statistics on ‘umber, plywood, 
particleboard, hardboard, and logs, with 
data grouped on a _ country-by-country 
basis, are contained in this market and 
media presentation prepared by World 
Wood, 731 S.W. Oak St., Portland 5, Ore. 

Statistics on wood production are based 
on data compiled by the Food and Agri- 
culture Div., of the United Nations, and are 
grouped by continental market areas. 
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213/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Distributor problems 


A roundup of new developments in the 
bearings industry, as they relate to indus- 
trial distributors, is contained in this 4-page 
commentary prepared by Industrial Dis- 
tributor News, Cuthbert at 36th St., Phil- 
adelphia 1. 

Among the points covered are: annual 
sales figures; leading producers; distribu- 
tion policies and problems; the effect of 
specialization; sales training; foreign com- 
petitién; product and packaging changes; 
and, future outlook. 


214/Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Sources of statistics 


This 12-page, pocket-size checklist for 
statistical information is designed as a 
quick reference source for locating indus- 
trial, business and government statistical 
information. Prepared by the McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 17, the guide lists important statistics, 
where they can be found, and who pub- 
lishes them. 

Listings are grouped under basic subject 
headings such as capital expenditures, con- 
struction, foreign trade, etc. 


2158 /Circle on Readers’ Service Card 
Industry's use of castings 


The market for ferrous and nonferrous 
castings within a cross-section of OEM and 
other hardgoods manufacturers is analyzed 
in this 26-page survey report prepared by 
Materials in Design Engineering, 430 Park 
Avenue, New York 22. 

Data are grouped by 16 different types 
of metals and by SIC classifications. Also 
included is a list of current applications 
for castings. 


216/Circle on Readers’ Service Cards - 
Sales and profits checklist 


Containing 100 questions for new sales 
and profits, this pocket-size booklet was 
prepared by Arthur Miller & Associates, 
Peter’s Point, Berkeley, Mass., as a guide 
for management to use in evaluating their 
company’s competitive position in their 
market. 

Questions are grouped under basic cate- 
gories of: sales planning; sales organiza- 
tion; and, marketing research. 
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Use these return cards 
for your copy of material 
mentioned on these pages. 








Want these top IM articles 


for your marketing library? 


© These reprints of top IM feature articles are available at the following rates: 
| to ten, 25¢ each; up to 50, 20¢ each; up to 100, 15¢ each; over 100, 12!/¢ 


each. 


R429 If you're working too hard, you're not 
doing your job. 

R428 What market research can do be- 
sides find markets. 

R427 What makes a successful trade show 
exhibit? 

R426 An intimate look at today’s indus- 
trial sales manager. 

R425 Publicity alone launches a new prod- 
uct for G.E. 

R424 How to engineer an ad for engineers. 
R423 Here’s proof that foreign ad readers 
want facts, too. 

R422 Circulation analysis—a must in media 
selection. 

R421 Here’s proof that distributors can 
afford to advertise. 

R420 Trade show planning pays off for 
FWD Corp. 

R419 Why case histories aren’t as good 
as they say. 

R418 Eight ways publicity men can keep 
editors happy. 

R417 How to get along with your adver- 
tising agency. 

R416 An inside look at defense advertis- 
ing and selling. 

R414 GE’s direct mail—how the enormous 
job gets done. 

R413 How creative are you? Here’s a 
test. 

R411 How to drive your pr man crazy. 
R410 What to do when your market dis- 
appears. 

R407 What qualities make an ideal indus- 
trial salesman? 

R406 How to give your marketing a longer 
reach. 

R405 Metalmakers battle for the retail sale. 
R403 What to do after you launch a new 


Reprint 


Nutaber: Quantity 








Reprint 
Illinois, Chicago I!. Remittance must accom- 


product—Globe Industries’ approach. 
R402 Twelve reasons why industrial pr 
programs fail. 

R401 IM’s annual ad budget study—over 
300 budgets analyzed. 





See page 71 for details on IM 
Encyclopedia of Marketing reprints 
available. 











R400 How American-Standard’s Industrial 
Division developed its new campaign. 
R399 IM’s annual report on business paper 
trends and developments. 

R398 Who should conduct marketing sur- 
veys? 

R397 How salesmen use ads in day-to-day 
selling. 

R394 Eight ways to improve your inquiry 
handling. 

R393 How to error-proof a company anni- 
versary. 

R392 How to sell management on a big 
budget boost. 

R390 How industrial advertising agencies 
make their money. 

R389 How to make customers reach for 
your catalog. 

R387 Let's take a new look at industrial 
sales psychology. 

R385 Here’s proof that the industrial buyer 
is human. 

R383 Building corporate images with pres- 
tige brochures. 


Please use this coupon. Order by number from 


Industrial Marketing, 200 E. 


Editor, 


pany order under $2. 


R382 What happens to a catalog after 18 
years? 

R379 Industrial design as a function of 
marketing. 

R377 What's best? Big ads seldom or little 
ads often? Part II (see # 356) 

R375 ITE reaps multiple rewards through 
distributor education. 

R374 Distributor feedback sessions solve 
problems. 

R373 How to use readership research. 
R372 Here's how to get and use better ad- 
vertising photographs. 

R370 What to do the next time they want 
to cut your ad budget. 

R369 Why it takes effective plans and mer- 
chandising for new product success. 
R367 Getting the most from a case history. 
R366 You have to build markets for your 
products. 

R365 Trouble’s coming if you're not organ- 
ized for sales. 

R364 A look at procurement in the aircraft 
and missile market. 

R363 A basic guide to the legal problems 
of new products. 

R362 How to choose your manufacturers 
agent. 

A361 A basic guide to better press re- 
leases. 

R360 How to sell an idea to your boss. 
R358 A basic guide to better direct mail 
copy. 

R357 A basic guide to company communi- 
cations. 

R356 What's best? Big ads seldom or small 
ads often? (see #377) 

R355 How to get technical help with tech- 
nical publicity. 

R354 A basic guide to market planning. 
R351 When should you buy outside pro- 
motional services? 

R350 A guide to effective selling at a trade 
show. 

R349 How to humanize technical ads. 
R347 How to pay ad agencies 
they’re worth. 

R346 What else does your ad agency 
have to offer? 

R343 A basic guide to distributor promo- 
tion. 

R341 A basic guide to sales incentives. 
R340 A basic guide to open houses. 
R338 Brainstorming—valuable tool or pass- 
ing fancy? 

R337 How to apply research to industrial 
marketing. 

R366 A basic guide to readership reports. 
R334 How to write industrial publicity arti- 


what 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


cles. 

R332 How to evaluate your promotion pro- 
gram. 

: R331 How to promote a company centen- 
Title ' nial. 

R329 Will a system be your market of the 
future? 

R327 Here’s 446 checkpoints for market 
planning. 

R318 Weighing the success of new product 
City ideas. 

R310 How to read a media preference 
study. 
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Honoring the Minds 
that meet the Challenge 
of the 








IRE remembers the MAN 


... for using electronics 
to promote public welfare 


ae ae Palt 


Electronics will have increasing impact on public welfare 
during the 60s, thanks to technical developments planned 
and administered by Haraden Pratt, winner this year of 
IRE’s much-coveted Founders’ Award. Mr. Pratt, IRE 
Secretary and consulting engineer, has been cited “for out- 
standing contributions to the radio engineering profession.” 
IRE is proud to honor him, and to salute all who, in this 
challenging decade, work for the advancement of elec- 
tronics and apply it to the betterment of our lives. 


Your company, too, has to meet the challenge of the '60s 
in the vast radio-electronics field; 

to do so, it too must “remember the man” 

-— must reach the top-level minds who control purchasing 
for electronic equipment, components and supplies. 
68,400 (ABC) of them read Proceedings every month 

— ACT on what they read. 

Present your company’s facts in Proceedings 

— and watch the reaction! 


For a share in the present, 
and a stake in the future, make your product NEWS in 


Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36, N. Y. © MuUrray Hill 2-6606 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES 
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copy chasers 


OK 


as inserted 





NZ 


Runners-up in IM competition 


offer examples of ingenuity 


Three final contenders for the 1960 industrial advertising 


crown have also done their bit to raise creative standards. 


Here are some examples of their successful campaigns . . 


Gey The purpose of INpusTRIAL 
MarKeTinc’s “Man-of-the-Y ear” 
award (winner announced last 
month) is not merely to honor an 
outstanding advertising campaign. It 
is also our hope that it will help to 
raise the creative standards of some 
of our readers—by exemplification, 
to reiterate those qualities that con- 
tribute to more interesting and more 
persuasive advertising. 

As the Copy Chasers have said 
many times, they do not write this 
department just for money (and 
certainly, being anonymous, not for 
glory). We work at this trade, too, 
and we know that the big problem 
in this business of industrial adver- 
tising is the extent of the readers’ 
disinclination to read the advertis- 
ing—not just your advertising, but 
our advertising, too . . any advertis- 
ing. 

Even what you and we might con- 
sider the most promising of adver- 
tising will have no more communi- 
cations effect than the fabled falling 
tree in the wilderness if most of the 
people for whom it is intended fol- 
low the practice of ignoring adver- 
tising in business publications. 

It is fortunate that probably no- 


body else in the world deliberately 
encounters as much business adver- 
tising as the Copy Chasers. We 
wonder how little of it we’d read— 
or even see—if this were not part of 
the job of producing this depart- 
ment. We’re so sour, probably, be- 
cause we see so much poor adver- 
tising. The average reader, seeing 
less, perhaps deplores it less. We 
hope. 

Still, any bad advertising makes it 
harder for the good advertising to 
be successful, because each addi- 
tional un-communicative ad adds to 
the reader’s impression that read- 
ing advertising may not be a profit- 
able way to occupy his time. 

So we want to see more good ad- 
vertising—not so much so that your 
companies can sell more goods and 
you can make more money as. be- 
cause we want our advertising to 
get a better reception so maybe we 
can make more money as our com- 
panies profit more from advertising. 

That’s why, then, we hope you got 
some inspiration out of our descrip- 
tion, last month, of the United States 
Steel Corp. advertising that was 
picked as 1960’s best. (Incidentally, 
we're considerably embarrassed be- 


cause our article last month failed 
to mention that U.S. Steel’s award- 
winning advertising was created by 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn. 
So here’s a belated bow in the dir- 
ection of BBDO, . Pittsburgh.) 
Now we hope you'll find something 
gainful in an examination of some 
of the other advertising that got 
into the finals of this annual com- 
petition. 


> American Cyanamid. . 

A campaign that has been going 
almost as long as the Copy Chasers 
is Cyanamid’s “Chemical News- 
front,” news-format spreads appear- 
ing every month in the chemical 
magazines. It has been at it for 22 
years, and a number of surveys 
have shown it to be the most inter- 
esting and/or the most informative 
in the chemical publications. 


Well-peopled . . It depends a lot 
upon human interest. Here’s a near- 
ly-full-page photo of two children 
playing at the edge of a pool with 
some paper boats. “Paper paddle 
wheeler demonstrates the remark- 
able wet-strength poperties of Kraft 
paper when treated with Cyanamid’s 
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Chemical Newsfront 
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Cyanamid’s oldest campaign . 


Melostrength resin.” 

There’s a test-tube picture here, 
too, and also some chemical formu- 
lations, but this material is light- 
ened by a portrait of North Caro- 
lina’s beauty queen wearing a for- 
mal presentation gown “of dazzling 
white—and Cyanamid is proud that 
its textile brightener made it that 
way.” 

A more recent addition to the 
Cyanamid advertising campaign 
family is the “Cyanamid-Land” for- 
mat. 


Image correcter . . This campaign 
had its beginnings in a corporate 
image study which revealed con- 
siderable market ignorance about 
Cyanamid. The company ranked 
below average in the variety of its 
products known to the public, and 
there was too little association be- 
tween the company and its products 
and from one product to another. 

From this study came the adver- 
tising objectives: to represent Cyan- 
amid as a “large, progressive, friend- 
ly company,” to indicate its product 
build up 


identification across the board. 


diversification, and _ to 


This led to the development of a 
striking series of ads in which four 
Cyanamid products are brought to- 
gether in 
highly creative photography. Each 
picture represents an application of 
a Cyanamid product. 

The ads run in full color in the 


pictorial harmony via 
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. Science plus human interest 
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“Hooker Briefs” is a series of 
news-format ads which has been 
running for a number of years. Each 
ad normally contains three product 
application photos and specifics. A 
characteristic of this format is the 
narrow illustration, and you will see 
how this has been carried over into 
the management campaign. 


Reader-wise . . The pictures in 
“Hooker Briefs” aren’t quite as dra- 
matic as Cyanamid’s, but we think 
the headlines are better, and the 
copy seems to be more reader- 
slanted: 


HOT STUFF AND 
COOL CHLORINE 

If you are interested in imparting 
heat and fire resistance to alkyds, 
polyesters, plasticizers or similar 
products, tetrachlorophthalic anhy- 
dride may be just the intermediate 
for you to try. 

It is sold under the trade name, 
Niagathal, and carries half its weight 
in very stable chlorine. It has a melt- 
ing point of 254°-255°C and its boil- 
ing point is more that 100 degrees 
higher. It has been possible to add 
as much as 22% by weight stable 
chlorine to polyesters using Niaga- 
thal. 


Vertical resemblance . . Hooker’s 
management magazine campaign is 
called “This is Chemagination.” 
Whether the ads run as spreads or 
singles, in full color or black-and- 
white, the format is distinguished by 
the vertical photographs mentioned 
earlier. 

Here is how “Chemagination” is 


r 


Continued on page 172 











New format . . friendly persuasion 


consumer magazines and business 
management weeklies, with black- 
and-white in some specialized busi- 
ness magazines. Even in the b&w 
reproduction above, they have dra- 
matic value and, with the sort of 
whacky “Cyanamid-Land” signa- 
ture, a great deal of “sponsor iden- 
tification.” 

Ted M. Wennergren is manager of 
Cyanamid’s institutional advertising, 
and the agency is Erwin Wasey, 
Ruthrauff & Ryan. 


> Hooker Chemical. . 
This other chemical company’s 
strategy parallels Cyanamid’s. 





BRIEFS 


HOOMER CHEMIES CORPORATION 








Hooker Briefs . . same strategy 
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AEROSPACE INQUIRIES 


Look at the chart. IBM-sorted inquiries pinpointed by 
product, industry and job function. This is an extraor- 
dinary sales tool for you, allowing an advance estimate of 
bees 26,000 the number and quality of sales leads Aircraft & Missiles 

. can produce for your product. 
AF ROST ACE 26,000 aerospace inquiries are only half of Aircraft & 
INQUIRIES — _. Missiles’ 1959 output for advertisers — a remarkable total 
ANALYZED BY demonstrating conclusively that A&M has exactly the 
right editorial and circulation formula to produce results 
e Product. for you. Significantly, the average inquiries per product 
run far higher than in any other aerospace magazine whose 
Mf Industry inquiry results are known. Ask your A&M representative 
e Job Function to show you the full compilation of A&M inquiry results. 

é Then start getting these results for yourself. 
PREDICT 


PRODUCT CATEGORY BRANCH OF JOB FUNCTION 
YOUR es i Nlyia Wits 
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AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 











A CHILTON PUBLICATION 
_ S6thAND CHESTNUT STREETS PHILADELPHIA 39,PA. SHerwood 8-2000 
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Chemagination . . 


COPY CHASERS.. 


continued from p. 170 


explained in one of the spreads: 


Life today is immeasurably more 
complex than in the ancients’ world 
of earth, air, fire and water. Yet 
in a million ways life is better, for 
man is at last achieving a certain 
mastery over the material forces of 
his universe. 

Today the four “elements” have 
grown to more than one hundred. 
Rearranged in countless patterns, 
they add to man’s safety, give him 
longer life, a richer share of earth’s 
bounty—and they will help him ex- 
plore space. 

Today, as always, the mind that 
transcends matter to organize it in 
new ways for man’s good has a 
quality we call Chemagination. It is 
a force that leads ever on to greater 
discoveries and deeper understand- 
ing. 


That’s a little high-flown in our 
humble opinions, but the pictures 
and captions, put together with this 
general copy, make a fine case for 
Hooker as one of the leaders in 
chemicals. 

The photos in the ad from which 
the above was excerpted are im- 
aginative representations of various 
Hooker contributions to progress 
through chemicals. (The boy doing 
a handstand connects back to phos- 
phorous, vital to health.) 

In the single-page version, the 
captions are run together in one 
solid block, full width of the page. 
This is ordinarily bad practice, but 
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imaginative contributions to progress 


Hooker has used several tricks to 
make it work out well. 


Color-cued .. The three sections 
of the copy referring to the three il- 
lustrations are separated by a half- 
inch or so of white space. Each sec- 
tion is introduced by a two- or 
three-word “headline” in bold-face 
caps. Each headline is visually re- 
lated to its illustration by color— 
that is, there is a principal color in 
each picture, and this color is re- 
peated in the respective headline. 
The following copy will show you 
what the three illustrations in the 
accompanying cut are all about: 


DESTROY A FISH KILLER One 
voracious sea lamprey can suck the 
life out of 90 pounds of trout. Once 
there was no way to keep lampreys 
from destroying $10 million worth 
of game fish every year in our lakes. 
Now fish experts have the weapon 
—a chemical made from a Hooker 
intermediate based on fluorine. A 
teacupful in 100,000 gallons wipes 
out lampreys and their larvae in 
spawning streams—leaves other life 
unharmed. 


LIVE LONGER with the help of 
better medicines and drugs your 
doctor has today—anesthetics, anti- 
biotics, antihistamines, diuretics, 
vitamins. Many of these life-saving 
compounds are made _ possible 
through the use of Hooker chemicals. 


CREATE A SAFER PLASTIC—one 
that resists fire, heat, electrical stress. 
How? By grafting chlorine into the 
heart of the molecule. In this spe- 
cialized field, many fascinating routes 


remain unmapped. We can help your 
research team explore them. 


Expertly art-directed . . Hooker 
has other good campaigns, too, and 
we admire particularly the clean 
layouts, immaculate typography and 
dramatic illustrative concepts. We 
suspect it’s hard to write persuasive 
copy about chemicals—you tend 
either to long technical discourse or 
to generalizations—so appearance is 
all the more important in building 
up company reputation. 

We’ve sampled a number of these 
others on page 174. 


© “To wash the bottles or clean the 
floor” is addressed to the chemical 
and soap industries. 


® The hand sprinkling something 
on the brake shoe dramatizes “The 
pinch of permanence” (that’s the 
campaign theme) to manufacturers 
of adhesives and rubber. The heart 
of the adhesive which binds the 
brake lining to the brake shoe is a 
resin made by Hooker’s Durez Plas- 
tics Div. 


@e The answer to “Can you store 
cores in stacks like this?” is “You 
can if they’re shell cores”—that’s 
one of the reasons why foundrymen 
should prefer shell cores. 


© We like particularly the copy in 
the floor polish ad: 


There’s a $40 million market wait- 

ing for polishes that can stand the 

gaff of trudging shoes and trundling 
Continued on page 174 
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Vertical pix . . horizontal copy 





IS A BUSINESSPAPER WITH 
17 EDITORS OVER TWICE-AS-GOOD 
AS ONE WITH 8 EDITORS? 


FACTORY has 17 editors. It takes this many to satisfy the demands of the men who manage 
plant operations in the manufacturing industries (the only men for whom FACTORY is edited) . 
It takes this many to track down the new ideas and methods and equipment those men must 
have to run their plants . . . to report and interpret management thinking and techniques which 
can help them produce best at lowest cost. These 17 editors have no time for anything else or 
for any other audience. 


Other businesspapers with fewer editors aren’t necessarily 
something less than FACTORY. They're simply different /GY 
from FACTORY! This is the one publication you advertise 
in when you want to sell the men who manage plant 


operations. 


. .. TO REACH MORE OF THE MEN WHO MANAGE PLANT OPERATIONS, AT LOWER COST, THAN ANY OTHER BUSINESSPAPER. 





COPY CHASERS.. 
continued from p. 172 


wheels on the floors on which Amer- 
ica does its business. 

It’s not an easy market to crack, 
though. Some 200 polish producers 
are hot after this rich prize. Who 
will come out with the winning com- 
binations of hardness, gloss, slip re- 
sistance, durability, rebuffability, 
easy removability ? 

If you're one of the contenders, 
we'd like to get in the ring with 
you. There’s nothing like Durez resin 
for giving a floor polish the proper- 
ties you want it to have. (This holds 
true whether you're standing pat 
with a high-wax product, or devel- 
oping a polymer-type polish for the 
industrial market.) 

Despite the many things it can do, 
Durez resin is one of the cheapest 
polish ingredients you can buy. And 
its stable prices helps you avoid the 
price ups and downs of natural mate- 
rials. 

We've made thousands of resin 
formulations, and we keep develop- 
ing new ones all the time. To cash 
in on the newest and best in resins, 
many floor-polish manufacturers find 
it good business to check with us 
from time to time. If you think a 
Durez resin might help you with a 
polish formulation problem, why not 
write us about it? 


® Those hand pump parts are 
molded from a Durez phenolic. The 
advertiser is suggesting to designers 
that—for good reasons—they might 
consider molding whatever they’re 
now die-casting. 

@ The “cow” ad runs in business 
publications which are directed to 





TO WASH 

THE BOTTLES 
® OR CLEAN 
“\STHE FLOOR 
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More Hooker campaigns . . appearance all-important 


the animal feed industry. 

Clark R. Simmons is Hooker’s 
advertising manager, and the agen- 
cy is the Rumrill Co. 


> Youngstown Sheet & Tube. . 
In a year when “corporate image” 





#f you now die cast it, maybe you should moid it 








WE HAVE DICALCIUM PHOSPMATE 
ate. wiv soher test ort 
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Molding opinion 
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Influencing agronomers 


wes much talked about—and adver- 
tised, too—Youngstown’s campaign 
was noteworthy on two counts. 

First, because of background. 

Prior to 1960, Youngstown had 
been a modest advertiser, and its 
output had been less than spectac- 
ular. A major reason for this was 
that the company had for a long 
time lived in the shadow of a possi- 
ble merger. 


Identity needed .. But in 1958, 
the likelihood of the merger was 
wiped out by a court ruling, and it 
became desirable to go all out to 
create a strong identity for Youngs- 
town. Research and experiment dur- 
ing 1959, conducted within a com- 
pany atmosphere which encouraged 
“daring,” led to the striking cam- 
paign which caught the Copy Chas- 
ers’ eye so often during the past 
year. 

Let’s use the company’s own 
words to tell you about this cam- 
paign: 

“Internal and external attitudinal 
research had supported one obvious 
crying need:. the creation of a 








Youn 





ee ee 





Youngstown Sheet & Tube. . 


stronger corporate ‘gestalt.’ 

“In business, pragmatism begins 
and ends with the dollar... and in 
advertising the dollar means budget. 
With the lowest budget in the steel 
industry, lower even than those 
companies whose gross sales were 
only a fraction of Youngstown’s, a 
full scale product-sell and corporate 
image program was out of sight. 


Campaign blueprint. . “A 
healthy increase over the 1959 
budget was recommended to man- 
agement. Within this strengthened 
yet still limited (in relation to com- 
petitors’ budgets) advertising in- 
vestment the following tactics were 
recommended: 








I’m all for new ideas in copy, Wilson, 

but I’m afraid a sales message en- 

tirely in Morse Code would be in- 
effective! 











modest budget framed memorable ‘image’ campaign 


1. “A total suspension of product- 
sell advertising for one full year. 


2. “Mount a corporate image adver- 
tising campaign potent in memora- 
bility. This to consist of eight four- 
color bleed inserts: one four-page 
unit, four one-page units, and three 
two-page spreads. 


3. “Headlines: monosyllabic words 
of the steel industry . . two-word 
maximum on any page. 


4. “Body copy: highly-emotional, 
telegraphic style. Liberal use of 
monosyllabic words and of the per- 
sonal pronoun “you.” Charged with 
facts about Youngstown and _ its 
products. Feeling of the scope and 
progressive activity of the company 
ever present. Copy blocks all to be 
flush right and left, minimum of 
hyphenations at right margins. No 
widows permitted. Each block to 
end with new slogan—“growing 
force in steel.’ Liberal use of sense 
words (sight, sound, odor, touch and 
taste) plus active verbs. 


5. “Layout: Bleed illustration area 
to lie at top 2/3 of ad space. At- 
tached and pendant headline words 
to contain parts of illustration mate- 
rial. Illustration area to be divided 
into two vertical segments per page. 
Vertical segments to abut with no 
apparent separation line. These pan- 
els to alternate photography and art, 


allowing the strong contrast be- 
tween photo and art to create its 
own subtle dividing line. Art to be 
extremely modern yet representa- 
tional. Photography to show the 
masculine power and romance of 
steel-making at Youngstown. 

“The photography presented a 
tangle for some time. In-plant shots 
were needed, but the steel strike 
held Youngstown in its grip . . all 
facilities were shut down. No new 
photography could be taken. Solu- 
tion: existing four-color transpar- 
encies of in-plant scenes were back- 
projected on a huge screen, profes- 
sional models were properly posed 
and lighted in front of the screen, 
and another four-color shot was 
made of the set-up. Exciting pic- 
tures of men at work in Youngs- 
town’s mills were thus taken far 
from the heat and sparks and rum- 
ble of the plants in a quiet New 
York City studio.” 


William E. Farragher is Youngs- 
town’s advertising manager, and the 
agency is Erwin Wasey, Ruthrautf 


& Ryan. 
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SAE JOURNAL 


the technical guide for 
engineers in 


Automotive and Aerospace 
industries 


SAE JOURNAL — official publica- 
tion of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers—serves engineers and 
executives in more than 6,400 
companies—manufacturers of 
complete vehicles for ground or 
air, parts, equipment or engines 
as well as producers of fuels, 
materials, supplies or production 
equipment. 


SAE JOURNAL companies pro- 
duce: e Passenger Cars e Trucks 
e Airplanes e Aircraft Powerplants 
e Missiles ¢ Helicopters e Buses 
e Tractors e Agricultural Imple- 
ments « Earthmoving Equipment 
e Diesels ¢ Industrial Machinery 
...and nuclear energy in its auto- 
motive applications. 


CIRCULATION BY 
BUSINESS CLASSIFICATION 
Total % of 
Copies Total 

Complete Vehicle Mfrs. 

(ground & air) 22.68 
Parts & Equipment 

(for ground & air) 23.43 
Engine Mfrs. (ground & air) 1, 6.62 
Materials Producers & 

Suppliers J 4.75 
Production Equipment Mfrs. 

(for ground & air)............ 595 2.06 
Transp. & Maintenance 

(ground & air) 6.11 
Professional Engrg. Services 1,072 3.71 
Petroleum & Chemicals 2,450 8.49 
Govt. (including Military)... 1,004 3.48 
Educational, Editorial & 

Other Communications.... 1,239 4.29 
Other Industries 245 -85 
Students 13.53 


28,870 100.00 


CIRCULATION BY 
OCCUPATIONAL 
CLASSIFICATION 


Corporate Officials 2,663 
Mfg. & Operations 

Executives 
Mfg. & Production Engrs. .. 
Engineering Executives 3,439 
Design, Development & 

industrial Engrs. ............ 6,279 
Research Engrs. ................. 2,175 
Vehicle Operation & 

Maintenance Engrs. ...... 1,901 
i ee 3,346 
Educators, Librarians, 

Editors & Advertising 

Executives . a. ISR 
Students 
Other Occupations 
Copies in Company Name.... 


{Source: BPA 6-30-60) 


published by 
SOCIETY OF AUTOMOTIVE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 


485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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to the editor 





Finds October issue’s ‘how to’ 
articles aids to creative man 


= I am writing a letter of con- 
gratulations about the outstanding 
merit of more than a couple of 
articles I have just finished reading 
in the October issue of InpuUsTRIAL 
Marketinc. A lot of fall traveling 
and the usual press of business at 
certain times of the year prevent 


| my reading IM promptly. 


After some 25 years of work in 


the Chicago area as an industrial 
| advertising manager 


and agency 
man, I am still very much interested 


| in the fine how-to-do-it articles 
| that appear in InpusTRIAL MarKET- 
| ING. This October issue of yours is 


an especially fine one for the crea- 
tive man. 

Here are the titles of articles 
which I read completely: 


e Ten Tips for Dealing with 
Business Paper Editors 
How to Get Distributor Sales- 
men to Sell Your Line 
How to Engineer an Ad for 
Engineers 
A Basic Guide to Writing In- 
dustrial Copy — Part Three 
How to Tell Salesmen About 
Sales Aids 
How Armour Chemical 
Triples Ad Impact at Low 
Cost 
Is It Time to Get Rid of the 
“Hard Sell” in Ads? 


As I read through the issue I was 
increasingly impressed with the 
helpful articles, not only in the 
October issue, but in all the issues 
I have read since about 1927 when 
I was getting my start in the ad- 
vertising business. 

I have frequently recommended 
INDUSTRIAL MarKETING to friends 
with problems to solve. Just last 
week I recommended IM to a friend 
of mine who wrote from Cleveland 
to ask how to set up a budget for 
1961. When I organized and taught 
the first course in industrial adver- 


| tising at Northwestern University 


back in 1955, I urged my students 
to read IM regularly. 

So, keep up the good work. Con- 
tinue to make industrial advertising 
people realize that InpusTRIAL Mar- 
KETING is rewarding reading for 
everyone of them from the highest 
to the lowest. 

WILLIAM E. STINSON 
Director of advertising, Ameri- 
can Milk Revue, New York. 


AIA ‘Best Ad’ book instigator 
challenges Copy Chasers’ aims 


= Your Copy Chasers’ interpreta- 
tion of the value of “These Are Our 
Best” [IM, December, p. 159] is 
very disheartening to those of us 
who find a purposefulness in this 
exchange of viewpoint and opinion. 
Whether or not they agree that 
these may be the best individual 
contributions in all of those turned 
out by each of the companies repre- 
sented, these are, in the opinion of 
those responsible for the respective 
programs, their best. 

Surely the Copy Chasers’ own 
efforts in industrial marketing are 
based on sharing opinions of what is 
and what isn’t a good advertisement. 
They, too, must feel that it is im- 
portant that we continue in our mu- 
tual discussions of ideas and inter- 
pretations of our respective adver- 
tising efforts so that in being ex- 
posed to interpretation, new con- 
cepts and sheer personal opinion of 
others, we learn to improve our own 
efforts. It does not seem to me that 
we had ought to neglect this ex- 
change of opinions, rather that we 
should encourage more of it. 

I do not believe the Copy Chasers’ 
condemnation of this AIA effort and 
the judgement of those advertisers 
whose opinions are represented in 
their own ad selections is construc- 
tively based or, if it is, they have 
hidden it well. I believe, on the 
other hand, that they have seen 
these opinions only as opportunity 
for specific controversy. Personally, 

Continued on page 178 





SPECIAL 


BULLETIN 


For advertisers selling to the United States or the 
international pulp, paper and paperboard industries. 


Look in your January 1961 issue of Industrial Marketing or the tables below and examine 
the year-end advertising volume reports for publications in the Allied & Paper Products 


section of the Manufacturing Division: 


ee en ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


I 

| Paper & Allied Products 

1 American Boxmaker .... 
Boxboard Containers . 

| Paper, Film & Foil Converter 

| Paper Industry 
Paper Mill News (w.) 
popes tee Trade Journal (w.) . 

| Pubes board Packaging 
Pulp & Paper 
Year-to-date 

Yo CRAIC cecreccocsecee tis ~ a 
| Page change Total 














| @ 1959 page count includes export supplement not previously reported. 


PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 
continues to lead in its international in- 
dustry—up 59 pages, for a percentage 
gain of 16.5%. In fact, it was in second 
place for the entire Export-Import sec- 
tion, a group where overall performance 
was down 2.8%. 


There are many sound reasons why these two journals 
perform so well. Acceptance by advertisers is but one 
indication of an even greater story. If you haven't 
heard our story lately, will you write or phone us for 
details today? 


PULP & PAPER, you will note, was the 
leading page gainer last year—up 80 
pages. It leads in percentage gain also— 
up 5.4% (compared with an industry 


increase of only 1.4%). 


i | 
| 
! 10. EXPORT-IMPORT DIVISION  °°°e™>ez, Pages, Pages to-date 








; Foreign Trade 


Agricultra de las Americas . 
l American Automobile (2 editions) 
| American Exporter (2 editions) 
Automotive World (2 editions) ............ 
| Caminos y Construccion Pesada . 
| #E! Farmaceutico .. 
El Hospital 
Saimeindes (bi- mo. ) 
Hacienda (2 editions) . 
Industrial World (2 editions) 
Ingenieria Internacional Construccion ...... 
Ingenieria Internacional Industria 
International Management — 
@International Oilman. ......... sid slistitistooadveesicnhenc 
Oral ame (Spanish ed. J: 
(4¥4x7¥s) Ree ha crn 
Petroleo Interamericamo 2o..........ecesnceeceneeeneeeeee 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Pulp & Paper International . 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Revista Aerea Latinoamericana , 
Revista Industrial (9x1434) (7x10 ‘ad units) 
Textiles Panamericanos 
World Construction 
World Mining 
Year-to-date 
% change ae 28 
Page change ............. 382 Total 906 904 
le 1959 figures reported in combination with English language edition, not being | 
| published in 1960. 
| @ Twelve issues, 1960; 13, 1959. 


ee 


PULP & PAPER e PULP & PAPER INTERNATIONAL 


ABC, ABP—Covering the United States 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


British ABC—Covering the rest of the world (Non U.S.) 


370 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 3-9294 Cable: Milfreepub, New York 
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LETTERS. . 


continued from p. 176 


I have always believed the Copy 
Chasers’ intentions to be aimed 
more at the promotion of an ex- 
change of information, interpreta- 
tions and concepts than against it. I 
hope they will be re-dedicated to 
that challenge, for certainly cate- 
gorical destruction of honest effort 
and sincere contribution and the 
wholesale criticism of intentions 
aimed at enlightenment are poor 
substitutes indeed—substitutes that 
will even be labeled “arrogant” in 
some quarters—and at best not 
worthy of the Copy Chasers. 
Unity of purpose, positiveness and 
devotion to improvement are much 
needed throughout advertising to- 
day. It would seem apparent that all 
of us should find it “better to light 
one candle than to curse the dark- 
ness.” 
H. A. HARTY 
Manager of advertising and 
sales promotion, Wolverine 
Tube, Allen Park, Mich. 


[“The idea for the (AIA) book,” 
said the Copy Chasers in their De- 
cember column, “was suggested by 
Hi Harty, past chairman of AIA. It 
was a noble thought, but . .” We 
forwarded Mr. Harty’s letter to the 
Copy Chasers so that they could be 
given “equal time” to explain their 
aims. See letter below.—Ed. ] 


Too-subjective judgment is 
beoklet’s threat: Copy Chasers 


= The Copy Chasers plead innocent 
of any hidden intent. 

What happened was as simple as 
this: a collection of ads came along 
that some people thought were good, 
and the Copy Chasers thought them 
(by and large) bad. 

Our comments were intended to 
strike at what we consider the heart 
of the problem of industrial adver- 
tising: the absence of any measure- 
ment of advertising effectiveness 
other than the subjective judgments 
of those who create it. 

Here was a case of subjectivity 
working at an extreme: the selec- 
tion of “masterpieces” by people 
who obviously know little about ad- 
vertising fundamentals. 
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The danger was that other recipi- 
ents of the booklet would consider 
that the advertising therein repre- 
sents high standards and might go 
and do likewise. The Copy Chasers, 
self-appointed though they may be 
as critics of industrial advertising, 
felt that this booklet should not go 
unchallenged. 

THE COPY CHASERS 





Bone of contention 











Connors steel . . criticism of this ad 
brought dissimilar reactions (below). 


Take criticism in stride— 
providing name’s spelled right 


= In the December issue of IM you 
chased down an ad we prepared 
for one of our clients, Connors 
Steel Division of H. K. Porter, Inc. 
This was in criticisms on the AIA 
“Best Ad” booklet [p. 159-66] and 
was headlined “Framework to en- 
dure the ages.” 

Your points were all well taken 
and all of us have ruefully sur- 
veyed the shattered bones of the 
dinosaur strewn throughout our 
copy department. 

However, with the old adage in 
mind that “we don’t care what you 
say about us but spell our name 
right,” we humbly point out that 
Connors has no “e” in it as it did in 
your copy. Let the chaser be chaste! 

JOHN FORNEY 
Robert Luckie & Co. Advertis- 
ing, Birmingham, Ala. 
[For a different opinion of both the 
spelling error and the criticism, see 
the letter below—Ed. | 


Disclaims product confusion 
in Connors’ ad criticism 


# I read with much interest your 
Copy Chasers’ section in the De- 


cember, 1960, issue of your publica- 
tion [p. 159-66]. This letter is writ- 
ten not in admonition, but in sheer 
amusement. Your Copy Chasers’ 
comments regarding our ad “Frame- 
work to endure the ages,” as pub- 
lished in AIA’s “These Are Our 
Best” publication, borders slightly 
on the old philosophy of talk down 
to your readers, commonly referred 
to as “juvenilism.” 

Disregarding entirely the fact that 
you had misspelled our name, al- 
thought it is quite prominent in the 
ad, I would like to make the follow- 
ing two points: 


1. Since this ad was slanted and 
appeared in publications directed to 
the construction industry, we are 
confident each reader would quick- 
ly determine what Connors sells. 
The line drawing at the left of the 
skeleton is quite obviously concrete 
reinforcing bars, which eliminates 
any possible guesswork in the ad. 


2. Since reinforcing bars are the 
framework of any concrete con- 
struction, we are making no claims 
for any concrete or any other ma- 
terial surrounding the bars, but sim- 
ply stating that since the skeleton 
endured all these ages, so will the 
steel reinforcing bars. [see cut.] 
DONALD F. BLAKE 
Advertising & publicity man- 
ager, Connors Steel Div., H. K. 
Porter, Inc., Birmingham, Ala. 


Flays ‘full-color flop’ fiction, 
flaunts facts and figures 


= We want to take this opportunity 
to state that we are heartily in favor 








I'm the Art Director. 














DIRECT MAIL HAS BEEN OUR 
BUSINESS FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


Call Wabash 2-8655 for 
LETTER & MAILING 
SERVICE 


DOES IT FASTER! 


You can count on Marie to handle your complete 
mailing — and be assured of prompt and ac- 
curate services. 

Work mailed for you or delivered to you. Marie 
has been handling all mailing details for a wide 
variety of clients for more than 30 years — 
Multigraphing ° Fill-in on Multigraphed 
letters * Planographing * Addressing °* 
Mimeographing * Printing * Addresso- 
graphing * Auto-typed letters. * Also 
Addressograph list and hand-list main- 
tenance. 


Call Wabash 2-8655 and Just Ask For Marie 


a Lilley Leh te 
431 SoutH DEARBORN STREET 
Cuicaco 5, Itt. WABASH 2-8655 





TEXTILES 


PANAMERICANOS 


talks the language of 
Latin America’s 
textile manufacturers 


., For 21 years, 

longer than 

any other publication in the field— 

Textiles Panamericanos has served its 

textile producer audience with two 
basic services: 


@ Intensive coverage of current technical and business 
advances, as well as general industry news 


@ An all-Spanish publication . . . the only language 
clearly understood by the majority of Latin Ameri- 
can textile manufacturers 


Textiles Panamericanos is directed to 
the nearly 4,268 textile plants in 
Latin America—manufacturers for 


170,000,000 consumers. 


For complete information on Latin America’s 
textile industry—and the publications which 
serve it best—call or write . 


PANAMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue 
New York 18, N. Y. 








of sound criticism of all advertising 
produced in this agency. By “sound” 
we naturally mean criticism based 
on complete knowledge of client 
problems and objectives . . . then 
on advertising performance. 

Therefore, we take violent ob- 
jection to the opinion expressed by 
your October’s “Walter Winchell” 
Copy Chaser columnist [p. 240]. 

Look at the facts based on the 
performance’ of these “full-color 
flops” prepared by us for our client, 
the Ferry Cap Set Screw Co. 

If you will take the trouble to 
study fastener advertising, you will 
find that there is a drab sameness. 
There are no product differences 
since all threaded fasteners are pro- 
duced to meet standard specifica- 
tions. In most cases, you could 
switch company signatures on the 
ads and few, if any, would know 
the difference. 

The initial objective of our lim- 
ited campaign, therefore, was to 
give individuality to Ferry Cap’s 
advertising that would attract and 
impress fastener buyers . . . would 
help create the desired impression 
for Ferry Cap as a preferred source. 

With these few facts in mind, we 
don’t think you can quarrel with 
the results. Compare the Starch 
scores of these “full-color flops,” 
and you will find that in Steel they 
got three times the attention of the 
next best campaign of all fastener 
advertising. 

Did they cost more to produce? 
Certainly! But on a cost-per-reader 
basis, they were 70% more effective 
than the next most effective cam- 
paign and 184% more effective than 
the average of all competitive cam- 
paigns. 

JOHN F. NASH 

Vice-president, Carr-Liggett Ad- 

vertising, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Praises IM’s attempt to banish 
fog in region of PR pricing 


= Score another first for INDUSTRIAL 
MarkeEtTinG for publishing the article 
[December, p. 114] on public rela- 
tions costs. No doubt about it, a lot 
of fog has existed in this area, and 
IM has removed some of it. 

We say “some” only because the 
figures you quoted, from $1,000 to 
$4,000 per month, don’t really tell 
the whole story. They’re equivalent 

Continued on page 180 





com MINING 


presents 
latest news of 

entire 
coal industry 


Whether you produce products for 
deep or strip mining, your sales 
message will reach more men who 
plan, specify and buy... when you 
advertise in Coal Mining. 


Each issue is eagerly read for the 
latest news about methods, equip- 
ment and personnel. And, since 
1944, Coal Mining’s vigorous cam- 
paign for further automation has 
won enthusiastic endorsements of 
top officials in bituminous and an- 
thracite. 


To reach men who buy, advertise 
in Coal Mining. 


COAL MINING 


4575 Country Club Drive © Pittsburgh 36, Pa 


Serving the-coal industry since 1898 


PS ee 
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Brochure Explains 
Photo-Reporting 


In a brochure, issued by Sickles 
Photo-Reporting, national adver- 
tising managers, agency account 
executives and art directors cite 
examples of how Sickles has 
helped them obtain pictures and 
stories for advertising. Eight 
national advertisers describe 
case histories of their experi- 
ences with, in most cases, the 
finished ads being illustrated. 


+ « « for more details write or phone, 
SICKLES Photo-Reporting 


P.O. Box 98, Maplewood, New Jersey 
Phone SOuth Orange 3-6355 





Appliance Service 
is hig Business 


For facts about this fast growing industry 
ask for your copy of Market File "B". 


SLECTRIC APPLIANCE 


=I Serv SSN eepery 


“coabt Amn -O& i THE OHIO OIL co, 


PRODUCTION DEPT. 


BETHLEHEM =e 


NEW rinest Decats EveR MADE 


RUBBERCAL® (plastic decal) is permanent, woterproof, tough. 
Easiest applied — without woter in ony weather. Best indoor, out- 
door emblems. More economical. Write for somples. Made only by 


MULTI-COLOR PROCESS CO., Box 1033, Tulsa, Okla. 








Copywriting Studio 
Confidential Work 
Add 26 copy experts to 
your staff—but not to 


your payroll—get a top 
creative team for a pre- 


agreed per-job fee. 


Persuasive Communication 
any kind — any medium 


MU 3-1455 


270 madison /ny 16 














For all the Facts on Industrial 
and Trade Market Data 
LOOK in 

industrial Marketing 

40TH ANNUAL 

MARKET DATA & 

DIRECTORY NUMBER 
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LETTERS .. 
continued from p. 179 


to saying “this car costs $3000.” If 
that offer applies to a brand new 
Chrysler with all optional equip- 
ment, then you’re getting a buy of a 
lifetime; if it applies to a Volks- 
wagen, you’re being taken for a 
ride. 

We’re wondering whether any of 
the companies you asked, in addi- 
tion to quoting monthly fees, would 
be willing to spell out what the cli- 
ent gets for that money. How many 
hours? Of whose time? What sort of 
results? In other words, exactly 
what is the client buying? 

We realize that—at least in tech- 
nical publicity—you cannot guaran- 
tee placement of an article; and we 
don’t. But you should certainly be 
able to tell, from past experience, 
what can reasonably be accom- 
plished in six months’ time. The 
client has a right to have that ques- 
tion answered. If he doesn’t ask it, 
he doesn’t need public relations; he 
needs common sense. 

LUCIEN R. GREIF 
President, Greif-Associates, 
New York. 


Publishers’ rep has been 
issuing rain checks, too 


= I was very much interested in 
reading about the rain check that 
AMP, Inc., Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, is giving out through 
their salesmen [IM, November, p. 
143]. 

We started giving out rain checks 
five or six years ago, and have had 
a great many very interesting com- 
ments on same. Our check can be 
cashed by any one of our organiza- 
tion, regardless of where the holder 
might encounter one of our sales- 
men. 

ROBERT P. WETTSTEIN 

President, Wettstein, Nowell & 

Johnson, publishers representa- 

tives, Los Angeles 


Amends Gisholt award listings 
in NMTBA ad contest article 


= Your December issue contained 
a story on the NMTBA ad competi- 
tion on pages 86, 88 and 92. 

It was a very interesting article. 
However, one correction should be 


noted: Gisholt Machine Co. received 
three awards in the competition. 

In addition to receiving first place 
for the best single direct mail piece 
and an honorable mention for a 
catalog describing a single type of 
machine, Gisholt also received an 
honorable mention award in Cate- 
gory 2: business paper ad, single 
page, black-and-white. This award 
was given to an ad introducing the 
new Gisholt AR (Automatic Ram) 
Turret Lathe. 

I would also like to comment on 
your publication. I believe it is by 
far the most useful. I can’t remem- 
ber an issue that did not have at 
least one or two articles that ended 
up in our morgue. 

A. A. EBEL 
Advertising Manager, Gisholt 
Machine Co., Madison, Wis. 


Delaware agency finds article 
by Musmanno a timely help 


= We of Gallagher, Evans & Dill 
have never seen a more timely nor 
more informative article than Vic 
Musmanno’s feature, “If you're 
working too hard you’re not doing 
your job”, in your December issue 
[p. 50-53] of IM. How soon can we 
get 50 reprints? 
DAVID A. LOVEKIN 
Gallagher, Evans & Dill Adver- 
tising, Wilmington, Del. 


[Reprints of this article, which 
described how an ad manager can 
better organize his job, now are 
available at 25¢ a copy.—Ed. | * 








Come Fall, we could invite him on a 
hunting accident—I mean trip. 
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. EDITORIALLY 
._ SPEAKING 


Let’s Maintain Competition 


The work of marketing men at all levels of authority 
is predicated on the existence of effective competition. 
Sometimes a company has a unique product which de- 
velops demand without having to fight off competitive 
pressures, but this situation is rare and seldom lasts 
long. That is why we are accustomed to refer proudly 
to the system of free competitive enterprise under 
which the American economy operates. 

It must therefore have come as a shock to many 
enterprisers to learn that a considerable number of 
manufacturing companies and executives in the elec- 
trical equipment field had pleaded guilty or “nolo con- 
tendere” to federal charges of conspiracy to fix prices, 
eliminate competition and divide markets. The manage- 
ments of several of these companies, including the 
largest, declared that what was done was contrary to 
company policy and was wholly disavowed. 

Business, and particularly big business, cannot afford 
to be identified with eliminating competition through 
price fixing and allocation of customers. American 
enterprise has grown great because of a healthy com- 
petitive climate, in which small companies as well as 
large with good products and management have been 
able to forge ahead, creating new opportunities for 
production, employment and _ profits. 

But when competition is stifled through agreements 
among natural rivals, the companies involved stultify 
themselves and in effect deny their belief in the kind of 
vigorous and lusty competition which has developed 
American industry so successfully over the years. 

It is not enough merely to say that the executives 
involved in these price agreements and the elimination 
of competition were violating the law. But even more 
important, this was an attack on a fundamental concept 
of American business, denying belief in competition as 
the right road to progress and business development. 

And what of the public relations problem created by 
an admission of guilt in a conspiracy of this kind? 
Business is constantly under attack from many quar- 
ters, and hence it is important to all business that its 
principles and practice represent high standards in all 
phases of its operation. Violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law provides just the sort of ammunition the de- 
tractors of business are looking for, since it supports the 
charge that some business executives lack the ethical 
standards which should be an unquestioned part of our 
enterprise system. 

What does competition really mean to business and 
industry? It represents the greatest possible assurance 
of progress, because in an atmosphere of healthy com- 
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“American enterprise has grown great because of a 


” 


healthy competitive climate. . . 


petition products have to be made better, methods have 
to be improved, markets have to be won, and costs 
have to be lowered. When effective competition is ab- 
sent, the incentive for improvement tends to be lost, 
and the progress which competition demands slows 
down and sometimes stagnates. 

Business has frequently complained that some of the 
cases brought under the Sherman anti-trust law, the 
Clayton act, which created the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and the Robinson-Patman law requiring equal 
treatment of all customers under similar conditions, 
have been unfair. Government prosecutors sometimes 
seem to go far afield in their desire to indict business 
for violations in any of these areas. Yet cases like those 
in Philadephia make it extremely difficult for busi- 
ness men to defend themselves, even when innocent of 
wrong-doing, because of the record of admitted guilt 
already widely publicized and commented on in the 
press. In this sense the executives who committed the 
offense of destroying competition rendered an even 
greater disservice to business in general than to their 
own companies and their own industry. 

Fortunately the situation which brought about 
charges of conspiracy in the electrical field is not gener- 
al. Most American companies believe in vigorous com- 
petition and in fighting for business openly and fairly. 
But this is a good time for the leaders of all business to 
make it clear to their employes, customers, suppliers 
and the public that they believe in real and effective 
competition, that they intend to maintain it and that 
they are using all of the competitive forces of mar- 
keting, advertising and public relations to assure their 
progress and the continuing health of their companies. 


RB aus 


G. D. Crain, Jr., Publisher 








meet the leaders of the municipal market 


face-to-face in the pages of 


NAY OR oi MANAGER 
LAW and ORDER Talk directly to the 


mayors . . . managers... police chiefs in the journals that speak their language! 


MAYOR and MANAGER covers the 
problems which face America’s muni- 
cipal officials in this great time of 
change from urban to suburban living. 
In their hands rests the responsibility 
of providing — for America’s almost 
177 million population — adequate 
schools, roads, police and fire pro- 
tection, water facilities, sewage dis- 
posal, recreation sites, etc. They read 
MAYOR and MANAGER to find out 
what new goods and services are 
available to help them carry out their 
tasks within the strict budgets they 
must follow. MAYOR and MANAGER 
really opens doors to city hall be- 
cause it reaches 9,400 of the top city 
officials who annually spend 35 
BILLION DOLLARS for communities 
with populations of 1200 or more. To 
do a complete selling job at city hall, 
lay the groundwork in the pages of 
MAYOR and MANAGER. 


Remember ... The Municipal Market is on the move! Cover the leaders who make the decisions in 


MAYOR and MANAGER e LAW and ORDER 








LAW and ORDER is the monthly man- 
ual police officers believe in! Gives 
them the facts about law enforcement 
methods across the country. It’s so 
well-received it’s become the most 
widely read police publication in 
America! Each month, 15,500 police 
officers — including 7,415 police 
chiefs who annually spend over 242 
BILLION DOLLARS to run their force 
read LAW and ORDER. Cars, clothes, 
radios, bullets, batteries, photo gear 
. . . Whatever you sell that is needed 
and used in law enforcement, call on 
the police chiefs. You can sell them 
in LAW and ORDER . .. for less than 
1442¢ per contact. You'll find the chiefs 
really respond to LAW and ORDER. 
One advertiser received 668 inquiries 
in 10 months. Put the law to work 
for you...and order a campaign, now! 
It can be your ticket to a successful 
new selling adventure. 


no 


72 West 45th Street » New York 36, N. Y. » MUrray Hill 2-6606 





HOW TO SELL 


to Continental Motors 


by M. R. Ramsey, Purchasing Agent, Industrial, Aircraft and 
Distributor Organization, Continental Motors 


Continental Motors is particularly interested in small 
and medium sized vendors to meet the thousands of 
specifications peculiar to the engine business. Necessity 
over the past several years has developed an entirely 
different purchasing policy in the selection of vendors. 


In the past, a low price, together with sufficient facilities 
and financial stability, were alone sufficient evidence 
for an approved source of supply. 


But today, the successful supplier to our company must 
qualify his technical ability, his organization, and most 
important, the price and quality control of his product. 
We have found that the lack of any of these qualifica- 
tions tends to limit our ability to compete in the engine 
market. 


Original vendors, as well as alternate sources of supply, 
must meet the foliowing requirements continuously: 


. The performance of the vendor in meeting the 
needs of increased or decreased shipping schedules. 


2. The performance of the vendor in protecting us 
from excess cost in using their product, or from 
warranty expense due to poor vendor quality 


control. 


3. The performance of the vendor in rendering tech- 
nical assistance necessary to obtain better quality. 
The vendor should constantly strive to improve the 
product and reduce costs. 


. The performance of the vendor in maintaining or 
lowering prices at times of high demand rather 
than demanding all the market will stand. The 
increased volume should reduce prices. 


AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES 


5. The performance of the vendor in consistently 
quoting prices that are competitive to the field. 
Lack of such effort indicates a lack of stability and 
instills a lack of confidence in such vendors. 


The check list of prospective vendors is divided into 
the four areas of Cost, Quality, Service and Reliability. 
These same items are also used as a check list when 
considering additional orders. 


Reliability includes, in addition to financial stability, 
the record of labor relations, research and development 
of products and consistent facility development. The 
financial position of the vendor must be related to the 
cost of the items purchased, to be sure that the vendo: 
is yielding sufficient profits for continuance as a stab!c 
supplier. The financial policy of the vendor must alse 
include maintaining sufficient inventories of raw ma- 
terials to meet emergency requirements, 


Continental Motors’ purchasing function is located at 
ten separate plants, due to the different engines or 
products produced at these locations, and their dif- 
ferent requirements. While our purchasing needs vary 
from plant to plant, all of us at Continental Motors are 
emphatic in repeating the necessity for vendors to meet 
standards of quality control. 


After all, our ability to remain competitive depends, to 
a large extent, on both ourselves and our suppliers meet- 
ing these standards. 
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